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“Bur a8 WE WERE ATTOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETA OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXiil. 


THE HOLY DEAD.* 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








“and I heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die inthe Lord. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.”—Rev. 
wiv, 13. 





I HEARD a voice from Heaven. It said, 
In tones that sweetly thrilled the heart : 
“Thrice blessed are the holy dead, 
Who at the Saviour’s call depart : 
Who earth’s long toils and sorrows end, 
And to the Lord they love ascend.”” 


In spotless robes I see them shine, 
Each fairer than the morning star, 
When purely, as with beams divine, 
In the dim dawn she glows afar ; 
Till, like her, in advancing day, 
They fade in Heaven’s pure light away. 


Though lost to sense, I yet behold 
The eternal gates unfolding wide, 
And forms, of beauty all untold, 
Downward to hail their coming glide. 
Ah! what celestial harpings sweet ! 
What rapturous greetings as they meet ! 


80 evermore the ransomed home 
Return, by Death’s kind hand set free ; 
Aud evermore the eternal dome 
Resounds with one-sweet harmony, 
When men and angels swell the strain: 
“ Worthy art thou, O Christ, to reign!” 


Bright, blissful day! When severed long, 
Kindred of earth in gladness met, 

With unchanged love, for death too strong, 
Shall prove the heart can ne’er forget ; 

That pure affections, once entwined, 

May soul to soul forever bind! 


Oh ! blest, thrice blest the saints of God 
Now praising with the seraphim ! 
What though earth’s darkeome paths they 
trod ? 
No tears again those eyes shall dim ; 

Each sharpest pang hath rich reward, 

Forever they are with the Lord! 

* The recent ltossto earth bythe death of the Rev. 
Edward A. Washburn, of the Prot t Episcopal 
Church; of Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D., Professor in 
Brown University; of the Rev. Benjamin C. Taylor, 
D.D., of the Reformed Church (all from the circle of 
the writer’s personal acquaintance); and also of a 
bear relative, greatly beloved, whom angels seemed 
to bear away, has bien the immediate occasion of the 
following stanzas. 








THOMAS CARLYLE IN HIS HOME. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Waite the name and literary exploits of 
this extraordinary Scotchman are before 
the public eye and are the theme of uni- 
versal discussion, I wish to note down in 
these columns a fuller account: of two very 
interesting interviews I enjoyed with him 
than any I have ever made before. But 
few Americans ever saw Mr. Carlyle; for 
he led a very secluded and laborious life, in 
his little brick house at Chelsea, in the 
southwestern London, and he never kept 
open doors. His life was the precise op- 
posite of that of Dickens and Macaulay; 
and he was never lionized, except when he 
went to Edinburgh, to deliver his address 
before the University, several years ago. 

During my college-boy visit to England, 
in 1842, I ventured to call on Wordsworth, 
Dickens, Montgomery, Carlyle, and several 
other celebrities; and, as they all said to 
me that, while they met Americans of old- 
er years, they seldom saw one of our col- 
lege boys, they all received me very cordial- 
ly. In reply to my note to Mr. Carlyle, he 
responded ere: “You will be very 
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welcome tome at three o’clock, the hour 
when I become accessible in my garret 
here.” I found his ‘‘garret” to be the 
comfortable front room on the second floor 
of his modest home. It was well-lined 
with books, and a portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well hung behind his study chair. He was 
seated at his table, with a huge German 
volume open before him. His greeting 
was hearty; but with a comical look of 
surprise he said, in broad Scotch: ‘‘ You 
are avera yoong mon.” I told him that 
we Yankee college-boys all devoured his 
books, and I could not resist the temptation 
tocome and shake hands withhim. ‘‘Aye,” 
said he, ‘‘ your Mr. Langfellow came to see 
me yesterday. He isa mon skilled in the 
toongues. Your own name is Dootch. 
The word Cuyler means a delver, or one 
who,digs under the groond. Ye must be a 
Dootchman.” I told him that my ancestors 
had come over from Holland, a couple of 
centuries ago. ‘‘Ah! the Dooteh are the 
brawvest people of moodern times. The 
world has been rinnin after a red rag of a 
Frenchman; but he was naething to Wil- 
liam the Silent. When Pheelip of Spain 
sent his Duke of Alva to squelch those 
Dootchmen, they joost squalcheed him like 

rh ig tas eg 
ca, and told him that IE had his 
Windermere. “Nae, nae. I niver scrab- 
ble my name in pooblic places.” I ex- 
plained that it was on the hotel register 
I had seen ‘‘Thomas Carlyle.” ‘It was 
tot mine,” he replied. ‘1 niver travel 
only when I ride on a horse in the teeth o’ 
the wund oot o’ this smoky Loundon. I 
wad like to see America. Ye may boast 
o’ yer dimmocracy or any ither ‘cracy, or 
any kind o’ poleetical roobish; but the rea- 
son why yer laboring folk are so happy is 
thot ye have a vost deal 0’ /and for a verra 
Sew people.” 

In this racy, picturesque vein he ran on 
for an hour,in the most cordial good hu- 
mor. He was then in his prime, hale and 
athletic, with a clear blue eye, strong lower 
jaw, stiff iron-gray hair, brushed up from 
acapacious forehead, and had the look of 
a sturdy country deacon, dressed up for 
church. He was carefully attired in a new 
suit for visiting, and, as I rose to leave, 
he said: ‘‘I am goin’ up into Loundon, 
and will walk wi’ ye.” Seizing his 
cane, we sallied out, and he _ strode 
the pavement with long strides, like a plow- 
man. I told him I had just come from the 
land of Burns, and that the old man at the 
native cottage of the poet had drank him- 
self to death in drinking to the memory of 
Burns. At this Carlyle laughed loudly, 
and remarked: ‘‘Ah! a wee bit drap will 
send amon a lang way.” He then told me 
that when he was a lad he used to go into 
the kirk-yard at Dumfries, and, hunting 
out the poet’s tomb, he loved to stand “and 
joost read over the name—Robert Boorns, 
Robert Boorns.” He pronounced the name 
with deep reverence. That picture of the 
country lad in his earliest act of ‘hero 
worship ” by the grave of Burns would be 
a good subject for the pencil of Millais or 
Holman Hunt. At the corner of Hyde 
Park I parted from Mr. Carlyle, and 
watched him striding away, as if, like the 
de’il in ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter,” he “‘ had busi- 
ness on his hand.” 

* Thirty years afterward, in June, 1872, I 


addressed him a note, requesting the favor 
of a few minutes’ interview. His reply 
was perhaps the briefest letter ever writ- 
ten. It wassimply ‘“‘S3r. mu. T.C.” He 
explained to me afterward that his hand 
had become so tremulous that he seldom 
touched a pen. The Rev. Newman Hall 
asked the privilege of accompanying me, 
as, like most Londoners, he had never put 
his eye on the recluse philosopher. We 
found the same old brick dwelling, No. 5 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, without the slight- 
est change, outside orin. But during those 
thirty years the kind, good wife, whom I 
had met in 1842, had departed, and a sad 
change had come over the once hale, stal- 
wart man. After we had’ waited some 
time, a feeble and stooping figure, attired 
in a long blue flannel gown, moved slowly 
into the room. His gray hair was un- 
kempt, his blue eye was still keen and 
piercing, and a bright hectic spot of red 
appeared in each of his hollow cheeks, His 
hands were tremulous and his voice deep 
and husky. ‘ 

After a few personal inquiries, the old 
man launched out intoa most extraordi- 
nary and characteristic harangue on the 
wretched degeneracy of these evil days. 


Ree a ek 


the raciest things which Mr. Carlyle re- 
galed us with were too personal for pub- 
lication. He amused us with a description 
of a half-the-night’s debate with John 
Bright on political economy, while ‘‘ he 
thee-ed it and thou-ed it wi’ me for hours, 
while his Quaker wife sat and laughed wi’ 
us baith.” ‘‘I tell ye,” said Carlyle, ‘‘ John 
Bright gat as good as he gie that night.” I 
have no doubt he did. 

Much of his extraordinary harangue was 
like the eruption of Vesuvius; but the sly 
laugh he occasionally gave showed that he 
was ‘‘mandating” about as much for his 
own amusement as for ours. He was terri- 
bly severe on. Parliament, which he de- 
scribed as an ‘‘ endless babblement o’ windy 
talk, and a grinding o’ hurdy-gurdies, grind- 
ing out lies and inanities.” The only man 
he had ever heard in Parliament that at all 
satisfied him was the old Iron Duke. ‘‘ He 
gat up and stammered away for fifteen 
minutes, but I tell ye he was the only mon 
in Parliament who gie us any credible por- 
traiture 0’ the facts.” He looked up at the 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, behind him, 
and exclaimed, with great vehemence: ‘‘I 
hae gone doon to the verra bottom of Ol- 
iver’s speeches, and naething in Demos- 
thenes or in any ither mon wull compare 
wi Cromwell in the piercing into the veri- 
table core o’ the fact. Noo‘ parliamentary 
eloquence,’ as they call it, is joost everlast- 
in’ babblement and lies.” We led him to 
discuss the labor question and the condition 
of the working classes. He said the tur- 
. moil atout labor was only ‘‘a lazy trick o’ 
both moster and mon, to do joost as little 
honest work and to get joost as much for it 
asthey possibly can. Thot’s the lawbor ques- 
tion.” It did my soul good, as a teetotaler, 
to hear his scathing. denunciation of the 
drinking usages. He was fierce in his 
wrath against ‘‘the horrible and detestable 
damnation of whuskey and ivery kind o’ 
strong drink.” 

And in this strain the thin and weird- 
looking old iconoclast went on for an hour, 
until he wound up with declaring that 
‘ England has joost gane clean down into 





felt an irrepressible desire to see the grand 
old man once more; and I accordingly 


an abominable eesspool of lies and shoddies 
and shams—down to an utter and bottomless 
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domnation. Ye may gie whatever meaning 
to thot word that ye like.” He could not 
refrain from laughing heartily himself at 
the conclusion of this eulogy upon his 
countrymen. If we had not known that 
Mr. Carlyle had a habit of ‘exerceesing 
himself” in this style of talk, we should have 
felt a sort of consternation. As it was, we 
enjoyed it as a postscript to “‘ Sartor Re- 
sartus” or ‘‘ The Latter-day Pamphlets,” and 
stared and laughed accordingly. 

Wonderful old man! We parted from 
him with a cordial and tender farewell, as 
as he followed us kindly to the door. About 
his voluminous works, his glorious eulogies 
of Luther and Knox and Cromwell, his fiery 
histories, his pessimistic utterances, his 
hatred of falsehoods, and his own true, 
pure, laborious life I have no time to-day to 
speak. He was the last of the giants in 
British literature; he will outlive many an 
author who slumbersin ‘‘ the great Abbey.” 
For one, I owe him grateful thanks for 
many quickening, stimulating thoughts and 
shal always be glad that I ever grasped 
the strong hand of Thomas Cariyle. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


2 yo ena Granta, 

Wuen I wrote you of Washington trans- 
figured, it did not occur to me that in the 
same season I should chronicle for you the 
fact of Washington flooded. When I saw 
a tub on runners flying over the crystal 
snow, I had no reason to think that before 
another month passed I would see a man 
on the top of an unperturbed barrel sailing 
tranquilly down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Thus itis. And now your scribe is pre- 
pared for any further development of 
Mother Shipton’s prophecies—even to the 
combustion of this little world itself. 
Well, it was a new sensation, sallying forth 
from my perch on “‘ the hill,” to go in the 
street-cars directly down into the middle of 
the flood, as if I were sailing on toward 
the Bridge of Sighs, with gondoliers dart- 
ing in every direction between me and the 
market. The African mind, ever alert 
on turning a penny, however dull 
it may be in the pursuit of higher 
knowledge, was now intensely occupied 
in ferrying passengers from street to 
street in row-boats. From whence so many 
boats had darted was a puzzle to me; but 
there they were, as ready as if Washington 
had been a Venice from the primeval ages, 
sailing up to the city market and unloading 
passengers from stranded street-cars. I 
saw amanin one of them take out of a 
car-window a solitary man, whom the car- 
driver, in his successful effort at self-preser- 
vation, had ridden off from on the car-horses 
and left behind. A boy came sailing forth 
from a tin-shop in a foot-bath tub; but an 
unlucky lurch suddenly interrupted his joy 
and laid him kicking in the water. A col- 
ored Adonis and Venus came floating down 
the Avenue in arow-boat, with a large dog 
swimming behind. Thousands of persons 
were packed into the places which the ad- 
vancing flood had not yet reached, to see the 
unwonted sight. Hon. Alexander Stephens, 
who was carried from his room into the 
parlor of the National House, to look from 
its windows, said it was the first time in 
his long life that he had seen boats sailing 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. The book- 
keeper of a warehouse on Eleventh Street, 
when compelled by the flood to vacate, put 
all the silver in the drawer in @ bag, 
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who was to carry him to a dry place. 
Before he reached it, the colored man 
stumbled, and he, the white man, and 
bag of silver went together down into 
the water. The white man was fished out, 
but minus the money. The characteristic 
excitability of human beings was displayed 
in the single line of street-cars that found it 
possible to advance through the flood. 
Strange men and women, who, under ordi- 
nary conditions, would have been sitting 
silent on their seats, were now standing 
packed together, talking volubly; while the 


seats were piled with children, pummeling 
the velvet cushtons with muddy shoes, and 
gazing and shouting out of the window at 


the rushing flood through which the car 
was laboriously making its way. The 
shreds of human emotion, the snatches of 
family history and of personal reminiscence 
that flew through the air were both ridic- 
ulous and amusing. : 

‘“‘A more devoted mother never lived!” 
cried a quavering feminine voice out of the 
depths of a family tale. 

“I feel my feelin’s givin’ ’way. We 
shall never get home!” said a_ wife, 
pathetically, to her husband, a manly 
fellow, who berced her not to let ‘‘her 
feelin’s give ’way”; for, after all, they would 
** weather through safely.” 

Untouched by fright or amusement, there 
was 2 common-sense view of the sight, not 
exhilarating. It was not pleasant to see 
the small shops of the Avenue, whose own- 
ers depended on them fer their own and 
children’s daily bread, filled above the tops 
of the counters with water. It was pitiful 
to think of the thousand homes of the poor 
on the south side of Washington flooded, if 
not carried away. It was fearful to con- 
template the widespread sickness sure to 
follow the loss of this calamity. 

The question would rise with authority: 
Even now, will Congress continue to dis- 
cuss the bayous and trout-brooks that fill 
the River and Harbor Bill, and leave the. 
Potomac, with its hundred acres of con- 
centrated death, to poison the air, overflow 
the streets, and destroy the property of the 
Capital City? The shamefulness of ‘‘ how 
not to do it” was never manifested in a 
more criminal degree than in the neglect, if 
not positive refusal of Congress after Con- 
gress to muke an adequate appropriation 
for the improvement of the river-front of 
Washington. The causeway of the famous 
Long Bridge is an immense dam of solid 
earth, that impedes the course of a splen- 
did river, fills it with islands of mud 
not only, but has caused the terrible Poto- 
mac Flats, made of hundreds of acres of 
offal, that year after year fill the city with 
malaria and death. Never did city by right 
of Nature, situation, and outlaying hold a 
surer patent to free, pure air, health, and 
happiness than the City of Washington. 
This being true, there is something mon- 
strous in the fact that the ignorance, care- 
lessness, and indifference of successive 
Congresses of men have doomed it to a 
perpetually poisoned atmosphere, that re- 
duces the vital force, the average health, 
the power of physical and mental activity 
of its inhabitants, if, thanks to its broad 
avenues and vast areas of space, it has not 
yet mounted to the horror of actual epi- 
demic. Does Congress wait for the pres- 
ence of cholera or yellow fever, to do its 
duty? One can see it waste thousands in 
riotous appropriations, without scruple; but 
when it comes to an appropriation for the 
redemption and regeneration of the Capital 
of the nation, it has not a penny. How 
much is needed? Money enough to build 
a sea-wall; to obtain skillful engineering; 
to empty, straighten, and deepen the chan- 
nel of the river before the city; and to put 
safer, cleaner, surer foundations under the 
Long Bridge than 2 causeway of ever-ab- 
sorbing, diluting, malarial mud. The im- 
mediate loss of property is nothing com- 
pared to the future loss of public health 
entailed by the present flood. Will noth- 
ing short of a positive plague and the uni- 
versal personal shaking, by perpetual fever 
and ague, of every member of Congress 
compel that body to the beneficent legisla- 
tion indispensable to save the Capital from 
prevailing disease and calamity. 

The eulogies pronounced in the House of 
Representatives last Tuesday to the memory 
of Hon. Evarts W. Farr, of New Hamp- 
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terest. In the death of Mr. Farr more than 
a mere legislator passed away. He was 
one more of the mighty band of heroes 
who laid down their life for their country. 
When the war broke out, Evarts Farr, a 
youth of eighteen years, was a student in 
Dartmouth College. Yet he was the first 
man who enlisted from his native town 
of Littleton, N. H., as a private soldier. 
His colleague, Mr. Briggs, in speaking of 
him last Tuesday, said: 


**Soon after he entered the service he 
joined the New Hampshire Second; was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant, June 4th, 1861; he 
was promoted to the rank of captain, Janu- 
ary Ist, 1862; and, while in command of 
Company G, lost bis right arm, at the bat- 
tle of Williamsburgh, Virginia, May 5th, 
1862. His regiment, one of the most gal- 
lant and distinguished in the service, was 
then one of the four constituting General 
Hooker’s original brigade. 

** As soon as his wound permitted, he re- 
turned to the field, and September 9th, 
1862, was promoted to the rank of major in 
the New Hampshire Eleventh. After 
fighting with distinguished gallantry at 
Fredericksburg, Major Farr went with bis 
regiment to the West and participated in 
the siege and capture of Vicksburg. After 
the capture he went South, with General 
Sherman, to attack General Johnston at 
Jackson, Mississippi, and during the re- 
mainder of the war served on court-martial 
duty, most of the time as judge-advocate. 

“Unquestionably, his employment on 
court-martial duty during all the latter part 
of the war alone prevented his high promo- 
tion in the line. As it was, his career asa 
soldier was an exceptionally brilliant and 
successful one. In manv of the severest 
engagements of the war he won golden 
laurels. In the action at Fredericksburg 
it was my fortune to be near him, and no 
veteran of a hundred battles could have 
shown a statelier, loftier heroism. There 
wus a touch of chivalry in his nature, and 
he was then of the age when this spirit is at 
high tide. His patriotism was not lost in 
the effervescent spirit of the cavalier. He 
had devotion, as well ascourage. Nor was 
his courage of that lower order derived 
from excitement. It had nothing to do 
with rashness nor frenzy. He was cool, 
patient, and determined. It was the cour- 
age of Ney, rather than that of Murat. In 
the flercest and most disheartening fight, he 
was never known to lose his self-command. 
This, with his quick decision and soldierly 
intuition, combined to make him a man of 
wonderful resources. In action, or in any 
grave and responsible situation, he never 
was ‘at his wit's end.’ ‘ 

** Another trait of a great soldier was his 
fortitude. his power of endurance. ‘No 
pain,’ writes an officer who was long and 
most intimate with him—‘no pain that he 
suffered could bring a moan; no toil he en- 
countered could dismay him; the longest 
and hardest march we ever made could not 
bring a word of complaint from his lips.’ 

“Th the ficht between Hooker’s and 
Longstreet’s divisions, at Williamsburg, 
Farr’s coolness and endurance came out in 
full flower. The fight was close, hot, and 
prolonged to the verge of human endur- 
ance. It rained hard and the sufferings of 
the men were terrible. Farr seemed im- 
bued with the spirit of a multitude. He 
demeaned himself through that weary, 
bloody day in a manner never to be forgot- 
ten by those to whom it was known. His 
valor was equaled only by his equanimity. 
Only breaking ranks, only the signs of 
vielding could provoke his impatience. 
Just at the close of that terrible day he re- 
ceived the shot which made his empty 
sleeve thenceforth his badge of honor.” 


But the empty sleeve was not his only 
badge of honor; for he was but one amid 


the many who literally gave themselves for 


and to their country. The blooming New 
Hampshire boy of eighteen who entered 
the army left it a prematurely old man, 
bearing back in his person to his home, as 
thousands did, the sure seal of death. He 
died a representative from New Hampshire 
in the Congress of the United States, yet he 
died as surely the death of a soldier as the 
soldier who fell onthe battle-field. Said 
his friend, Mr. Updegraff, of Ohio, in his 
speech to his memory: 

“« His last recorded words in this House, 
near the close of last session, were an elo- 
quent plea that the soldiers of our country, 
who had just claims not only for hearing, 
but for help, should no longer be neglected, 
and that the one day in each week ded- 
ieated by our rules to such claims should 
not be, as it bad been, constantly taken for 
other business. His was the completeness 
of integrity—the very chivalry of justice; 
and to him it very naturally seemed that 
there could be no duty so imperative, no 
obligation so urgent, no work so welcome 
to the agents of the Government or the 
elected servants of the people as to mete out 
just, if not generous recognition to the de- 
serving soldiers of our country, many of 
whom are in dire need, helpless, suffering, 
but still the same men whose once stalwart 
arms upbore the dear old fiag and whose 





the nation marched to victory and peace. 

‘‘ Absolute honesty and truthfulness were 
among the impressive characteristics of his 
nature. Not mere commercial honesty, 
but truthfulness absolute and honesty in the 
highest sense of that much-em and 
grand old Roman word. 

‘* Well may we all remember that the 
gratitude and love of les follow only 
those who, in the service of their country, 
lay unstained hands 


“*____apon the ark 
Of her magnificent an:! awful cause.’ 


“‘The generous nature of our associate 
was full of magnanimity. Though intense- 
ly loyal and patriotic, though maimed in 
body and broken in health in the service of 
his country during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, he bore no bitterness and no resent- 
ment. The magnanimity of his soul sought 
to embrace every citizen of our country in 
the bonds of conciliation and brotherhood, 
and his broad patriotism recognized in 
every state and every section parts of an 
indissoluble national unity.” 


Thus in the first flush of mature man- 
hood and usefulness passed from earth 
Evarts Farr. When from the swarming 
ranks of mere politicians, whdse supreme 
aim in public life is their own personal 
advancement, such a man and lover of his 
country passes on and higher, his departure 
deserves more than a surface mention. 

And now comes the announcement of the 
death, in the fullness of years, of a man 
the opposite in spirit and principle to 
Evarts Farr—Fernando Wood. Despite 
his principles, in various ways be served 
his country long and well. He came into 
Congress forty years ago. He was a mem- 
ber of the Congress which appropriated 
thirty thousand dollars to Professor Morse 
for his experimental telegraph line between 
Washington and Baltimore. Being in 
advance of his age, he voted for the appro- 
priation, and was rewarded by his constit- 
uents in defeat after his next nomination to 
Congress. They wished to punish the man 
who had so misrepresented them as to 
vote for so chimerical a project as trans- 
mitting intelligence through the air upon 
wires strung upon poles. For years he has 
been a strong link binding this generation 
tothe past. In the House of Representa- 
tiveshe sata figure-head eagerly scanned 
by all observers—a man érect and hand- 
some to the last. In figure he was tall and 
commanding; in manner he was affable but 
stately. His features were clean-cut, while 
his close-cut white hair and moustache and 
beardless chin, added toa West Point car- 
riage of his head and person, gave a 
positively military aspect to his bearing. 
He dressed with elegance, and would have 
been marked anywhere as a polished gen- 
tleman. Personally he was a great favorite 
with persons of conflicting parties and 
‘‘views.” His home, one of the most beau- 
tiful in the city, filled with objects of art 
and beauty from every part of the world, 
has for many years been the center of a re- 
fined social life and the most elegant 
hospitality. 

The announcement of his death came very 
unexpectedly upon the House yesterday, 
and when the sad news was promulgated 
many who had formerly been his bitterest 
political opponents forgot all their partisan 
feelings, and thought only of the sterling 
qualities of the deceased, his persistent ad- 
herence to what he believed for the good of 
his party, and his genial and kindly social 
qualities. Speaker Randall, having taken 
the chair, said: ‘‘The Chair has now the 
sad duty to present tothe House the follow- 
ing telegram”: 

‘‘Hor Spries, ArK., Feb. 14th, 1881. 
**To Hon. J. E. Cravens, House of Represent- 

“Hon. Fernando Wood died here last 
night at nine o'clock. 8. A. Strrrr.” 

‘“‘Mr. Wood,” continued the Speaker, 
‘*entered this House forty years ago, and, 
had he lived to fill the next term for which 
he was chosen, he would have served for 
twenty consecutive years.” 

For the last four years he has been chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and until this winter has never been absent 
from his responsible seat during the ses- 
sions of Congress. Just before he left 
Washington for the Hot Springs, a few 
weeks since, he came into his seat in 
the House. So weak, he could only 
stand by aid of a cane, he yet addressed the 
House with much of his ancient fire on 
the subject of the Funding Bill. He had 
set his heart on the carrying of this meas- 
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and mounted the back of a colored man, | shire, were of unusual eloquence and in- | bodies bridged the awful chasm over which } ure. In protesting against what he called 


the attempt of the national banks to dic- 
tate terms to the Government, he declared: 
“I, for one, in the expiring hours of a pub- 
lic life of forty years, will never consent 
that this great country shall) hawk its 
credit through the money markets of the 
world.” This was his last speech in the 
House of Representatives, which forty 
years before he entered a blooming man of 
twenty-yine years. Sixty-nine now, stand- 
ing but a few days this side of death, 
supported by a cane, he stood still stately, 
tall, and fine; but he was never to stand 
there again. A few words cannot measure 
his courage, his courtesy, his energy, or his 
will. Dominant, he was never fiercely ag- 
gressive. Politic, he was never sordid or 
basely selfish, Powerful. he was not 
progressive. He cared for his coun- 
try; but he cared for it with the 
expedient care of the thrifty citizen, not 
with the glowing ardor of the patriot. 
He was of the earth earthy, not in the 
sense of baseness, but in the sense of 
mediocrity of vision, of aspiration, that 
amid the good things of this world forgets 
to look aloft, and thus never reaches the 
embodiment of the loftiest ideals of thoucht 
or action, or their transfiguration into chur- 
acter, into the incessant but humble acts of 
daily life. He was a man who with con- 
spicuous ability served his generation and 
country; but nct by the loftiest standards. 

Speaking of the departure of these re- 
markable representatives recalls the vacant 
seat in the Senate of a great senator, 
Matthew Carpenter. Senator Carpenter is 
absent from his seat through serious illness, 
and, amid the impending changes of the 
Senate, no one could fail to miss this versa- 
tile and brilliant senator. Far be the day 
when we record his final eulogy, or hope- 
lessly miss the silvery tones of his voice 
and the splendor of his speech, which in 
their own especial glory have no equal in 
the Senate. 

There seems to be an unthinking brutal- 
ity in the way that younger men push to 
the wall old men, whose places they want. 
The unselfish grace that would wait till 
death or circumstance lifted them to their 
goal is utterly lacking. With ruthless 
greed, they sever ties of life-long associa- 
tion; snatch from the hand that has not 
began to falter its unfinished task; loudly 
declare that the man who has dared to live 
to his sixtieth or seventieth birthday has 
“‘outlived his usefulness”; and, without 
further ado, push him out of the place he 
has long honored, to enthrone therein, 
without delay, the younger, vitally strong- 
er, but surely not wiser self. When bodily 
and mental infirmity accompanies venerable 
years, they confirm at once the necessity of 
succession; but to remove an able and wise 
man from any post solely because he has 
existed on the earth a certain number of 
years, and for no other cause whatever, is a 
moral outrage, as well as a personal imper- 
tinence. At this eapital this cruel fact is 
perpetually forced upon the attention by 
the yearly retirement of army officers. 
The officer who has dared to live sixty-two 
years, though good for at least ten years 
more of intelligent, active service, finds 
himself suddenly ‘' retired” from his post 
of honor, forced back into obscurity, 
idleness, and ‘‘half pay.” His educated 
faculties, his opulent experience still crave 
occupation; but all the same he is thrown 
back upon meditation, upon inactivity, 
upon invited death. For there is no evad- 
ing the fact that hundreds of men die years 
‘before their time,” who would have lived 
to great age had they been allowed to carry 
on the major part of the responsibilities and 
occupations of earlier years. The remark- 
able example of Sidney Bartlett, of Boston, 
is but one, where there would be many 
more were equal opportunity granted. Past 
eighty years of age, he comes every winter 
from Boston to Washington td argue cases 
before the Supreme Court, with an acumen, 
comprehension, precision, dignity of state- 
ment that is alike the admiration and envy 
of younger men. 

If there is a place on earth where a man 
should remain as Jong as he commands his 
faculties, no matter what may be the num- 
ber of his years, it is the Senate of the 
United States. The Eastern States, as a 
rule, set a worthy example to the West in 
this regard. Who that ever saw them does 
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not recall with pleasure the venerable 
beauty of Collamer and Foote, of Vermont, 
or fail to recall with equal satisfaction the 
clear, fine countenance of Fessenden, the 
sturdy, honest face of Wilson, the Greek 
contour of Sumner—all men who died in 
their places, some of whom, august in death 
as in life, were carried dead from the Sen- 
ate Chamber. I am aware of the younger 
men’s plea. They declare: ‘‘If we wait for 
our honors till all the old men at@-@ead, we 
shall be old ourselves before we come to 
our places.” 

Nature settles this difficulty, as she does 
all others. Age is cruel to the average 
man, and makes his greatly prolonged 
activity impossible. I only protest that 
mere years, apart from capacity, should 
doom a man to idleness, to enforced ob- 
scurity, to accelerated death. Troubled 
with a veneration for age, I see the fathers 
depart with sorrow. Surely, men of the 
integrity, talent, and wisdom of Allen G. 
Thurman and Hannibal Hamlin should not 
pass from the Senate of the United States 
solely because they are ‘‘ old.” 

Wasuinotox, D. C., Fes. 157s, 1881. 





“I WANT TO BE GOODER.” 
BY THE REV. GEORGE. F. PENTECOST. 


Ir was at the close of a preaching service 
in connection with a series of Gospel meet- 
ings in a manufacturing town in New 
Englind. The meetings were held in a 
large hall, and the custom with us was to 
dismiss the congregation, and ask all those 
to remain who were interested in the mat- 
ter of their salvation. Probably one hun- 
dred persons remained to be spoken to and 
conversed with by Christians, who had tar- 
ried for that purpose. By half past ten 
most of the inquirers and Christian workers 
had left. I had been engaged all the even- 
ing with a most obstinate unbeliever, anx- 
ious for his salvation, but full of difficulties 
and excuses, which were not reasons for not 
accepting Christ. I had finully to leave 
him for that night. He was so utterly 
wedded to his ‘‘ own ideas” that there was 
no opportunity left in his mind to hear or 
consider God's thoughts, which are not our 
thoughts. 

Somewhat disappointed and sorrowful 
that I had been able to win no soul to 
Christ that night, I turned to get my coat 
and hat, togotomy lodgings. AsI walked 
toward the platform, where my wrappings 


, were, I noticed seated alone on one of the 


berches what scemed to be a little boy. As 
I passed him, I thought to myself: Why is 
that boy sitting there alone and at this late 
hour? So I went back to him, and sat down 
by his side. On this closer inspection I 
found him a lad of perhaps fifteen years. 
He was very dirty, face and hands grimmed 
with factory-grease; hair uncombed; mouth 
defiled with tobacco, which made its appear- 
ance in juicy coloring about the lips and 
amber drops lingering in the corners of his 
mouth. Meantime, he was chewing his 
**quid” vigorously. He was small of his 
age, being one of the stunted factory chil- 
dren often seen in New England towns, 
having been put in the mill almost before 
he was old enough to leave his mother’s 
side. After this survey of him, I put my 
arms kindly about his shoulders and said: 

“‘ Well, my boy, what are you waiting 
here for?” 

The reply was the laconic ‘‘ I dunno.” 

** What made you come in for at all?” 

“*T just wanted to see what was going on 
and to hear the singing.” 

“Well, why do you smy longer, now 
that nearly everybody has gone?” 

“IT dunno. ’Cause I don’t feel good.” 

**Do you want to be a Christian?” 

“T’d’no. I dunno what that is.” 

“Why, it is to be saved from your sin 
and become God’s child. Would you not 
like to be God’s child? That is to be a 
Christian.” 

“* Td like to be gooder. That’s what I like 
to be.” 

“* Well, my boy, that is what Jesus will do 
for yowif you will take him for your Sav- 
jour. He will not only make you “ good 
er,” but he will forgive all your sins and 
give you a new heart.” 

“‘I dunno what you mean by that.” 

And therein“he was like Nicodemus. In- 
deed, he was a young Nicodemus come to 
Jesus by night. He knew that he wanted 
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to be “ gooder,” but he did not know how 
he was to be made so. In fact, under the 
preaching and singing of the Gospel, that 
poor, ignorant boy had been made to feel his 
sin, his moral shortcoming and spiritual 
need. I talked with him alittle while about 
and of Jesus, and how he had come into 
the world to save sinners; how ‘he had died 
for us; and that God had raised him up 
from the dead; and that he was now in 
Heaven, looking down upon him then and 
loving him; and that the Holy Spirit was 
now opening his blind eyes, to see his 
sin and need, and so prepare him 
to give himself to Christ. A good 
deal of this he did not seem to under- 
stand, especially how Jesus could be 
‘away up in Heaven,” and yet know any- 
thing about him; and particularly he did 
not know how he was to give himself to 
Christ. Nevertheless, I went on preaching 
or talking Jesus to him, trusting the present 
Holy Spirit, who had awakened him and 
detained him in the inquiry-room, to enable 
him to “understand these things” which 
are dark not only to ignorant factory-boys, 
but are alike incomprehensible to the nat- 
ural man when grown to years and ‘‘ wise 
and prudent” in the knowledge and wis- 
dom of the world. Finally, as thousands 
older and younger have done before him, 
he asked: 

‘* What must I do to be saved?” 

I at once replied: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
But this he did not understand. I tried 
to explain to him the nature of faith in 
relation to Jesus Christ; but was unsuccess. 
ful, for at length he said: 

‘I don’t know what you mean by be- 
lieving on Jesus Christ.” 

Apparently dropping the subject, I 
turned to him abruptly and said: 

‘* Where do you work?” 

He looked up, evidently greatly surprised 
at this sudden turn in the cénversation, 
and told me that he worked in a certain 
factory, naming it. 

** What do you do in it?” I asked. 

“IT works in the picking-room.” 

“Ts it a good job?” 

“No, sir; ’tain’t! It’s long hours and 
poor pay.” 

‘“* How long do you work?” 

“Oh! different. Sometimes ten hours 
and sometimes fourteen, according to the 
way the mill rans.” 

‘‘ And what pay do you get?” 

‘Only but fifty cents a day.” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘gnow, Johnny, suppose 
Mr. So-and-so,” naming the manager of a 
large mill in another part of the town, 
‘‘ should come to you, and say: ‘ Johnpy, I 
want a boy to work for me in my mill, and 
I will tell you what I-want himto do. I 
want him to work four hours aday in the 
mill with two of my own boys, that I am 
bringing up to know the business. Then I 
want him to go to school a half-day, I 
will give him a dollar a day, and he shall 
eat at my table and live in my house with 
my boys; and, indeed. I will be a kind 
father to him and take good care of him.’” 

The little fellow listened intently to this 
imaginary proposition, with an amused 
smile of incredulity upon his face; but 
when I had finished, and asked him 
‘‘Johnny, if such an offer was made to 
you, would you accept it?” with a smile 
that spread all over his face, and even 
up out of the grime and dirt, and far quick- 
er than I can record it, he answered: 

“ You bet Iwould! And mighty quick!” 

‘‘ But, Johnny, what would you do with 
the old job?” 

‘‘T’'d throw it up, higher’n a kite.” 

‘* And then what would you do?” 

“Why, of course, I goto work for the 
new boss. But, say, Mister, you are ‘ chaf- 
fing me’ now.” With something of a sor- 
rowful look upon his.face, as the moment- 
ary vision of a better job, which I had con- 
jured up, faded away from his imagination. 

I saw the cloud move over the smile that 
a moment before had been upon his face, 
and, with a great throb of pity and love in 
my heart for the boy, I said to him: 

‘*No, Johnny, I am not chaffing you. 
You are working for a hard master now, 
and are having long hours and poor pay. 
Every one who is living in sin is serving 
the Devil, and the only pay you will get 
by and by is death. But, my boy, God 





loves you, and he has sent Jesus into the 





world to tell you so and to offer to make 
you his child, put you to work for him, and 
finally take you to Heaven. Now, Jobnny,, 
will you accept this new situation and be- 
come God’s child? That is what I mean by 
believing on Jesus Christ and accepting 
him. Will you take him for your Saviour 
and new Master? . 

Once more the smile came back into his 


‘face, and, with straightforward, honest love 


in his eye, he said: 

‘Is that it? Then I'll take Jesus Christ 
for my Saviour.” 

‘* But, Johnny,” said [, ‘* what will you do 
with the old job of sin?” 

Still another ray of light came into his 
face, and, with compressed lips and firm and 
determined voice, he said, evidently remem- 
bering his other answer: ‘‘I throw it up.” 

“‘ That’s it, my dear boy. That 1s what it is 
to become a Christian. Itis to take Jesus 
for your Saviour, who forgives all your sin, 
and for your new Master, and God for your 
father in Heaven, and throw up the old job of 
sin. And now will you kneel down here 
with me, and tell Jesus that you have taken 
him in your heart, to be your Saviour and 
Master?” 

“Yes, sir.” And, with that, he fell upon 
his knees beside me, and, after I had offered 
a prayer of thanksgiving and for the Lord 
to keep him and make him steadfast, I 
asked him to pray, which he did, substan- 
tially in these words: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, I take 
you for my Saviour, and I throw up sin. 
Help me to be gooder than I am and to 
serve you right.” I said the “ Amen.” 

I introduced him to one of the pastors, 
who had been waiting for me the half hour 
I had been with my little inquirer, and told 
him how he had thrown up his old job and 


asked him to look after him. 
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I was in that city months afterward, and 
asked the pastor after ‘“ Johnny,” and he 
told me he was walking  uprightly. 
Amongst other things, he had “‘ thrown up 
his tobacco.” 

‘* Let the wicked forsake his way and the 
unrighteous man his thought, and let him 
return unto the Lord, who will have mercy 
upon him, and unto our God, who will 
abundantly pardon.” 

Broortyry, L. I. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
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BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Governor Lew WALLACE). 


From the journal of Captain-General Don 
Domingo Jeronso Petriz de Cruzate (what 
a Spanish ring there is in that name!), who 
was governor and military commandant of 
Nueva Mejico from 1684 to 1689, we can 
form some idea of the state of affairs in the 
province. But a few detached pages of 
this important document survive. They 
appear the clearest where all are confused. 

The Spaniards had been driven from the 
country as far south as the PBexan line. 
Cruzate’s little army failed in the recon- 
quest of the liberty-loving Pucblos, and the 
service was finally entrusted to General 
Vargas, or, as it was anciently written, 
Bargas, to whom the faithful knight and 
true love was secretary. 

The chronology of this period is some 
times in a hopeless tangle; but the march 
of Governor-General Don Diego de Vargas 
is pretty well connected. He lives in his- 
tory as one of the most bigoted and brutal 
of the Conquestadores. As has been writ- 
ten of the Duke of Alva: “‘ His vices were 
colossal and he had no virtues.” From 
shreds and patches of mouldy MSS. his 
march is traced with tolerable clearness, 
and the conduct of the foreigners was so 
nearly alike that their stories are much the 
same. 

By and with consent of the royal audi- 
ence, he left home and pleasures in the City 
of Mexico for El Paso del Norte, to organ- 
ize one hundred friendly Indians and less 
than two hundred mounted men. Among 
the latter was the secretary, Antonio Euse- 
bio de Cubero, who on festa days wore a 
light glove on his casque, a love-knot on 
his spear. 

The country swarmed with a numer- 
ous and enraged enemy and every league 
of ground was contested. Vargas seemed 





awake to the perils of the situation, and to 
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have a wholesome fear of public opinion 
besides, for on the night before marching 
he wrote to Count Galvas, Viceroy of 
Mexico: ‘‘I have determined to risk life 
and all in the attempt, and am prepared 
tather to be considered rash to being looked 
upon as a man of too much caution, there- 
by exposing my reputation to remarks.” 
He was successful from the very outset. 
The reader will remember that the Pue- 
blos lived in community houses, built in 
a hollow square. A whole tribe some- 
times inhabited one house, and one after 
another they were reduced to submission. 

The invading army found game in abun- 
dance; but the blessing of the early and the 
latter rain is not for New Mexico, and the 
scarcity of water made great suffering. 
‘In roasting-ear time” the bold land-rob- 
bers feasted in the cornfields; ‘‘ hares like 
those of the Castiles” furnished nourishing 
food; and in all their journeying simple 
natives gave the fair visitants their choicest 
stores, for paltry trinkets of glass, pewter, 
and tinsel. The blaze of their camp-fires 
attracted large numbers of rattlesnakes— 
‘the serpent with tiger-colored skin and 
castanets in its tail”; the mountain cat’s 
green eyes glared at them from the black 
rim of the illuminated circle; and lovely 
gazelles shyly approached the springs, 
where they had hitherto drank undis- 
turbed, to sniff the tainted air and gaze at 
the strangers. 

There, survives one description of a large 
torpid lizard the explorers encountered, 
striped with red, white, and black bars—a 
hideous creature; and a horned snake, kept 
in spirits, to be sent the‘viceroy. Here, 
too, we hear first of the wonderful traveling 
stones, that within the distance of a few 
feet of each other seek a common center, 
roll together, and lie close like eggs in a _ 
nest. They were in the bottom of shallow 
basins in the levels, and their magnetism 
was a source of wondering awe to the 
superstitious soldiery. The reporter, a 
naturalist cf some sort, whose name is lost, 
begs a moderate subsidy, that he may em- 
ploy natives to help capture the venomous 
beasts and assist in making collections. 
The barbarians refused to work, even 
with wages, and thus writes Vargas: 
“TIT have been obliged to raze whole 
villages to the ground, in order to punish 
their obstinacy.” Possibly here we have 
the secret of the uninscribed ruins now 
slowly crumbling down in the valleys by 
the narrowing waters of the Pecos and the 
Rio Grande. 

The chief burden is the Indian. The 
chronicles are heavily laden with details 
of grievances the conquerors were obliged 
to bear from him. How he refused to 
accept slavery as his best estate; and, worse 
than that, how he rebelled against the 
power which would force him to worship 
the unknowm unseen God, whose sign was 
the red cross, whose ambassadors’ march 
was tracked by the smoke of cities sacked 
and burnt, lands made desolate, the 
widow’s cry, the orphan’s wail. 

The Spaniards were disciples of the school 
of Narvaez, who on his death-bed, being 
urged by his confessor to forgive his ene- 
mies: said ‘‘ Bless your heart, Father, I 
have none. I have killed them all.” In 
those good old times—for, as the poet sings, 

“ All times when old are good” — 
the religion of the governor must be the 
religion of the governed. The Pueblos 
were and still are sun worshipers; and 
every day their deity—the peculiar friend 
of the red race—rose with unveiled face, re- 
joicing the eyes and cheering the hearts of 
his children. Why should they believe in 
One whose followers taught that sulphur- 
ous flames were in waiting for all who 
had not money enough to pay for certain 
mystic rites held over the dead body? 
Whenever there was chance of escape, the 
Indians fied before the mailed and mounted 
warriors fast as their own mountain ante- 
lopes, and the Pueblos were rapidly brought 
to submission. To perfect the surrender of 
soul and body, after a city was taken, 
Father Francisco Cosvera baptized by thou- 
sands ata time. He was attended by sev- 
eral Franciscan priests, charged with the 
reconversion of those fallen from the true 
faith. They were forced to assemble before 
a large cross in the plaza. There the red 
sinners were absolved from their sins, and, 





on pain of death, forbidden their idolatrous 
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dances, especially the cachina, the delight 
of the aboriginal heart, and, as the old MS. 
words it, ‘‘ were to he obedient to the divine 
and human majesty.” 

Very devout was this Vargas. After the 
reduction of Jemez, he reported to the 
Viceroy of Mexico, Count Galvas: ‘‘ This 
action having been fought the day before 
Santiago Day, I believe that glorious apos- 
tle and patron saint interceded in our be- 
half, and which was the cause of our signal 
success,” 

Here are some of the mild requirements 
laid on the baptized heathen by his order: 

** They must keep crosses over their doors; 
treat ministers with love and reverence; 
and, whenever they meet them, kiss the hem 
of their habit, with submission and venera- 
tion. They must have their bows in order 
and ten arrows, to offend and defend; and 
none shall dare use the arms of the Span- 
jards, for the reason they are prohibited by 
the royal ordinances.” 

Fighting his way northward, near Zuni, 
he leveled a large pueblo, ‘‘the size of a 
long horse-race”’; but how long the horse- 
race was in that time your correspondent 
has no means of knowing. By his own 
autograph on the everlasting hills we know 
when and in what spirit the haughty hidalgo 
passed that point for the recapture of La 
Villa Real de Santa Fé, then in the hands 
of its rightful owners. 

On hundred and ninety miles southwest 
of Santa Fé, ten miles from the Arizona 
line, fifty miles west of the dividing ridge 
of the continent—called, in consequence, 
Sierra Madre—is antique Zuni, a city of 
memory. It is one of the seven vanishing 
cities sought by Coronado in 1540, and by 
wandering knights from Spain and Portu- 
gal in the time of Philip Second. Capital 
of the fabled kingdom of Cibola, it is the 
most ancient and most interesting, because 
the least changed, of all the pueblos of New 
Mexico, 

When Governor-General Vargas and his 
gallant little army reached this pueblo, they 
halted for rest and recruiting, before press- 
ing on to the City of Holy Faith. The Gen- 
eral was accompanied by his secre- 
tary, the beloved Antonio Eusebio, and 
they must bave looked with the deepest 
concern at the stout walls of the strange 
fortress. I have not been able to learn 
whether he attacked it or not. Even a suc- 
cessful and intrepid leader, with the help 
of the red allies, used to savage warfare, 
would deliberate well before besieging that 
city set on a hill, which must be carried by 
assault, in the face of arrows, slings, lances, 
huge stones rolled from above, and burning 
balls of cotton dipped in oil. The modern 
Zuni, a compact town of fifteen hundred 
souls, stands in the center of the valley of the 
Colorado Chichito (Little Red River); but 
ancient Zuni, now in ruins, was several 
miles away, on the top of a mesa, or preci- 
pice, one thousand feet high, almost inac- 
cessible from the valley. It was built in 
five stories, with thick walls of stone laid 
in mud mortar, terraced from without and 
fortified by towers. A formidable citadel. 

The camp of the victorious army was 
probably in the present camping-ground, 
a choice spot, where grass grows with tint 
of richest green, lovely to the eye as fresh 
lilies—a garden beauty, skirting the spring 
of cool, sweet water, about fifteen miles 
from old Zuni. To reach it from Santa Fé, 
the traveler of to-day crosses a country very 
beautiful and fertile, where rapid change of 
geological structure makes varying change 
of scenery. Maize grows in the valley 
without irrigation—not an acequaia in sight; 
and peaches, planted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
are deliciously swect. After straining over 
sand and rock, in the hot, white sun-glare, 
with the fever-thirst which comes from 
drinking alkali water, it must have been a 
deep pleasure for the soldiery to leave the 
trackless plain, and lie in the cool, rich 
grass, restful alike to jaded steed and war- 
worn rider; to feast their eyes on the 
delicate enamel of green—the setting of this 
Diamond of the Desert; and watch, as we 
have, the birds of strange note and plumage 
coming and going, with merry twitter, flirt 
and flutter to bathe and drink in the spark- 
ling fountain. 

Enchanting effects of light and color vary 
the passing hours. A rose-blush of exquis- 
ite haze greets the rising sun; and the 
mirage—most marvelous of Nature’s mys- 





teries—often swims in mid-air in early 
morning, when the first warm flush has 
faded. The perfect blue curtaining the 
valley is jeweled with opal and turquoise. 
That ethereal brilliance allows no “* middle 
tones.” The sun sets as on the Nile, and 
when the flaring disc sinks low suddenly 
the hidden splendor is unveiled—a vision 
sent from afar, that mortals may feebly 
learn how beautiful is the floor of Heaven. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





CONCERNING CERTAIN VIEWS OF 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


BY AN OLD PARISH MINISTER. 








Wauen I remember how many eminent 
saints have, in their memoirs, letters, or con- 
fessions, declared themselves to have re- 
ceived pleasure and comfort, and even in 
some sort spiritual wisdom, from the reading 
of the heathen poets and sages, it seems safe 
for me, in my humble and not at all canon- 
ized nor beatified seclusion, to confess that 
not alone in the ‘‘ Saints’ Everlasting Rest’’ 
of that excellent, although in his own day 
much suspected and gainsaid theologian, 
Richard Baxter, do I find material for 
fruitful meditation, but also in the ‘‘ De 
Senectute” of the rhetorical philosopher, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, which, to peruse, in 
the edition of my late friend, Prof. Kingsley, 
brings up many a bright reminiscence of 
days long gone by, as well as pensive and 
not unwelcome revery concerning things 
that are yetto come. I suspect, indeed, 
that there must have been some grave de- 
ficiencies in the scholarship of our college 
days, in which, nevertheless, we drank such 
delightful drafts of classic beauty, as it 
seemed to us, from the very banks of Hel- 
icon itself. For I observe that the young 
gentlemen who, for disciplinary or other 
reasons, come from college for a sojourn in 
our village, seem to smile with a certain 
sense of superiority when I cite some 
classic author; and the other day, when I 
was speaking of this very trestise of Old 
Age with the teacher of the High School 
in the adjoining town, a young gentleman 
of no small discrimination, who walks over 
every Saturday to our village (as he assures 
me) for the express purpose of enjoying my 
ministration, which he attends, I observe, 
with praiseworthy assiduity, in company 
with the very comely and _ prepossess- 
ing daughter of one of our most 
prosperous citizens—as I was speak- 
ing of the ‘De Senectute” of Cic- 
ero with him, he regarded me with a 
look of momentary amazement, which dis- 
solved, however, in an ejaculation: ‘‘Oh! 
you mean Kickero; but we did not read 
that book, we read the—ah! me, Kitty ah!” 
[The unclerkly reader will need to be in 
formed that our venerable correspondent 
refers to Cicero’s ‘‘ Amicitia.”—Editor. ] 
On further conference with this young 
gentleman, I have become more deeply 
sensible of the great advances which the 
higher education has made since my day, 
for his remarks about the relation of Latin 
words to the Pelasgic or Sanskrit roots are 
no less impressive than bis ideas of pro- 
nunciation. But the most important prac- 
tical difference between us old people and 
the young gentlemen with the improved 
pronunciation seems to be this: that we 
know Latin and read it; while they know a 
number of interesting things about Latin, 
but are a little shy of reading it off-hand. 

But, to come to the point at which 1 was 
originally aiming—for, if there is any trait 
of youthful vigor for which I am thankful, 
it is that faculty of ‘‘ sticking to the point,” 
which Horace extols as if it were the equal 
of righteousness (justus et tenax propositi); 
but which, unlike righteousness, shows a 
tendency to decay with advancing years; 
whereof I might cite some strikingly im- 
pressive instances, as—e. 7., in the case of 
the patriarch Nott, of Franklin, of 
whom it may be said that he served 
not only his own generation by the will 
of God, but full two others besides his own; 
or still more recently in the more illustrious 
case of the versatile Samuel Hanson 
Cox, whom would that I had power to 
mourn with such melodious tears as he 
was wont to shed upon the hearse of each 
departed worthy, rifling the elegiac poets 
of many languages for flowers to twine into 
his amaranthine wreaths to hang upon their 
funeral urns; but who, as age advanced, 





was wont to expatiate so widely from his 
appointed theme, gathering new thought 
and illustration as he wandered, that he 
failed sometimes to return; as when the bee, 
impelled by I know net what of divine 
inspiration, roaming wide through many 
flowers and fields, clogged by its growing 
treasure of gathered sweetness and perfume, 
sinks heavily in its homeward course and 
fails to reach the hive. So fair and fruitful 
was his desultory: flight that we never 
wished that his had been a briefer and 
directer course; yet traced in it with pain 
the signs of age, even when years had not 
yet begun to bow his stately form, nor 
‘‘ brought so low that reverend head.” Well 
may I be thankful (amid whatever signs of 
bodily strength abating) that no such sign 
of mental infirmity has yet been found in 
me. I pray you, Mr. Editor, that when- 
ever you shall begin to recognize in these 
communications any sign of the garrulity 
of age—any departure, per ambages et longa 
exorsa, from that terse directness and brev. 
ity which I have been wont to cultivate— 
you will kindly declare it, that I may know 
that the time is come for me gracefully to 
withdraw, at least, from this part of public 


activity, nor ‘‘lag superfluous on the 
stage.” 
The point in question which I was about 


to cite from the ‘‘ De Senectute” was that 
remark of Cicero in the character of Cato, 
that the world would be better governed if 
old men, instead of young men, had the 
active direction of it; a remark that was 
quoted by the late M. Guizot, with strong 
approval, when, at the age of 87, he heard 
that the presidency of France had fallen 
into the hands of M. Thiers, who was only 
76. ‘* Woe to that country,” he exclaimed, 
‘whose king is a child!” Surely, that 
which is true of the concerns of state 
may without offense be applied to the 
imperial responsibilities of the conduct of 
the periodic press. Do not take it unkindly, 
Mr. Editor, to whom I look with respect, 
as one sitting, in some sense, in Moses’s seat 
(and that not without dignity, considering 
your years), if I express my anxiety at the 
thought of such authority in hands not 
trained by the longest and largest experi- 
ence. The decline of religious journalism, 
I fear, is to be dated from the time when 
the elder Morse, a man of wisdom and ex- 
perience, in that excellent periodical, The 
Panoplist, withdrew from such labors, to 
let them fall into the hands of those esti- 
mable young gentlemen, his sons, Richard 
and Sidney, who, in@heir turn, gave them 
to hands that were younger still. Pardon 
me if the remark seems to carry with it 
some shadow of reproach; but when I read 
aremark like yours on the subject of the 
Puritan and Prebyterian principles of wor- 
ship, evincing so slight an acquaintance 
with the recent history of the Church, I am 
tempted to imitate the language of a con- 
temporary (and, I fear, quite too well 
known) poet, and exclaim: ‘‘O for one hour 
of Jedidiah Morse!” 

The remark to which I refer was on the 
occasion of the Rev. Dr. Sloan’s defending, 
in the Council at Philadelphia, the exclu- 
sive use of psalms in worship by quoting 
from the Presbyterian ‘‘ Book ” as follows: 

«“*« A. The sins forbidden in the second 
commandment are all devising, counseling, 
commanding, using, and anywise approving 
any religious worship not instituted by God 
himself.’” 

You object to the words quoted that they 
‘‘had no reference to hymn singing, . : 
but to Roman Catholic abuses.” Now, I 
am far from claiming to speak of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines as of my own 
personal acquaintance and recollection. It 
is enough if I speak of the final going out 
of the controversy concerning the Unlaw- 
fulness of Human Hymns, the latest vibra- 
tions of which, even in New England, it 
requires no antediluvian longevity to have 
witnessed. The fierce but unsuccessful re- 
sistance to the hymns of Dr. Watts was 
founded on this very argument from the 
second commandment; the same argument 
by which the use of liturgic forms of prayer 
was also condemned. And that this argu- 
ment had been already in lively use for 
more than one generation before it was in- 
cerporated into the Standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church may be seen by consulting 
the writings of- that famous divine, Mr. 
Thomas Cartwright, or the answers made 
to “‘T. C.” in the “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity” 
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of the more or less judicious Mr. Richard 
Hooker. In view of the centemporary dis- 
cussions, the animus of the framers of the 
Presbyterian Standards in using this lan- 
guage can hardly be reckoned doubtful. 

A few practical reflections, and I will 
close. 

1. It is always better frankly to renounce 
and repudiate your standard than to pre- 
tend to conform to it by making believe 
that it means what it does not mean (Matt. 
xxi, 31). 

2. It is instructive to observe, in refer- 
ring to the controversies of two centuries 
and more ago, how the relations of attack 
and defense have changed. In the days of 
Mr. Hooker and T. C. it was the fierce, 
aggressive Presbyterian that attacked the 
timid Episcopalian, as idolatrous and 
wicked, for adhering to his unscriptural 
and unjustifiable church government and 
his liturgic forms of will-worship; and the 
Episcopalian meekly claimed that there 
was no such harm in these but that they 
might be tolerated. Until by and by the 
Congregationalist arose, more intolerant 
than either, unchurching them both with- 
out stint, and reordaining even those who 
had had the laying on of Episcopal hands, 
on the ground that this was no valid or- 
dination. 

8. It is well to consider the advantage of 
narrowness of position to effective proselyt- 
ing and propagandism. 

4and finally. Consider, brethren, how 
obstinately and long a prejudice may con- 
tinue to subsist in any communion after 
the reasons for the prejudice have been 
openly abandoned. With the adoption of 
Watts’s psalms and hymns in public wor- 
ship the logical ground of the prolonged 
controversy against liturgical forms was 
abandoned by Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians. I confess, for my own part (to 
such an extent has my long experience in 
the ministry of the Gospel enlarged my 
heart toward fellow-laborers and fellow- 
worshipers, of every name), that I think it 
would have been to the advantage of both 
these worthy sects if, having stepped with 
one foot, they had stepped with the other 
also; and, having enriched their apparatus 
liturgicus with forms of praise in verse, they 
had proceeded also, with careful judgment, 
to add some forms of prayer and response in 
prose, whereby all (even those to whom the 
gift of song had been denied) might have 


joined in outward and public acts of wor- 
ship. ° 


THE CHEROKEES AND “A CEN- 
TURY OF DISHONOR.” 


BY A CHEROKEE INDIAN. 











To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of Jan. 13th ‘‘H. H.” con. 
tributes an article on ‘‘A Century of Dis- 
honor.” She charges the dishonor upon 
the United States Government. I am sorry 
and ashamed for my nation when I see such 
articles, and, in the interest of truth and 
my people, I desire to charge this dishonor 
where it belongs. I desire to show that 
our own leaders are our worst enemies. 

“HH. H.” begins by a reference to the 
removal of the Cherokees from Georgia. 
At the risk of being too lengthy, I will give 
the true history of that affair. 

The Legislature of Georgia began her sys- 
tem of legislation, which annihilated the 
Cherokee body politic, in the year 1828. 
Her acts made it an offense, punishable with 
imprisonment in her penitentiary, for any 
Cherokee to exercise any office under the 
Indian Government or to enforce or to at- 
tempt toenforce any law or custom of the 
Cherokees. 

The object of the Legislature of Georgia 
was to force a removal of the Cherokees be- 
yond the Mississippi River. In opposition 
to these oppressive laws all the Cherokees 
united. A few, however, soon saw the 
folly of such opposition, and expressed a 
willingness to emigrate. Here the United 
States committed an egregious blunder; 
for, instead of fostering these and, enlight- 
ning others as to their true interests, they 
immediately opened offices of emigration, 
and as fast as persons became weary of their 
oppression they were shipped to Arkansas, 
which was looked upon by the Eastern 
Cherokees as a kind of Botany Bay. 

Thus from year to year the friends of 
emigration were, as it were, shot down from 
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the ranks, and the enemies to the measures 
of our Government were again left in one 
unbroken phalanx. 

All geography was turned out-door, and 
Arkansas represented, even by the most in- 
telligent, as a graveyard to every Cherokee 
who should set his foot upon the soil. 

Nevertheless, after Georgia had surveyed 
the Cherokee landsand granted them out to 
her citizens; after thousands had overrun 
the country, upturning every foot of soil 
which contained gold; dispossessed the 
most wealthy Cherokees, particularly those 
who had taken reservations under. former 
treaties; prostrated the largest forests; or- 
ganized ten new counties; erected as many 
flourishing villages; qgpsigned their mis- 
sionaries to the penitentiary; and, in fact, 
completely annihilated their social and 
political existence, the condition of the 
people became intolerable, and the most in- 
telligent minds in the Cherokee Country, as 
well as their best friends out of it, began to 
look round for the means of relief. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
had been appealed to and an injunction 
prayed; but that tribunal had decided that 
they had no jurisdiction. Memorial after 
memorial to the President and to Congress 
had passed unheeded. 

A writ of error had been prosecuted 
against Georgia by the Rev. 8. A. Worces- 
ter, and a decision in his favor and against 
Georgia obtained. This decision could not 
have been enforced until it should have 
been written that ‘‘Georgia was,” and 
President Jackson positively refused to en- 
force the decision. As a last resort, the 
courts of the State of Georgia were appealed 
to, on the grotind of the unconstitutiomality 
of the laws, and injunctions: prayed in be- 
half of occupants. This remedy, too, after 
immense costs had accrued, failed. 

It was not until after General Jackson 
had assured Ridges and Boudinot that no 
remedy was to be expected from the United 
States that they ventured to look to the 
only possible remedy—a treaty with the 
United States, and the emigration of the 
whole to a country to be secured to them 
in all future time by treaty. 

John Ridge resigned his place as member 
of the National Committee; Elias Boudinot 
resigned the place of editor of The Cherokee 
Pheniz ; and these men, with their fam- 
ilies and many of their friends, were soon 
denominated “A Treaty Party.” They 
advocated a treaty not from choice, but 
fearful necessity. But they had eréat odds 
to contend against. The Indian’s love of 
home, his horror of Arkansas, his naturally 
stubborn disposition, and even his very 
oppressions all made him cling to the land 
which had given him birth. I said his very 
oppressions, for thousands listened to the 
false and siren promise that the white set- 
tlers would yet be driven back, and the 
Cherokees placed in possession of their 
towns, mills, plantations, valuatle gold 
mines, with the very branch mint, the 
property of the United States. Thus their 
very cupidity added to the difficulty of 
removal. But all these causes, taken to- 
gether, weighed not so much as the fact 
that Ross and his party were the “‘ consti- 
tuted authorities” of the nation. True, all 
officers had been elective; but, as no elec- 
tion could take place after the extension 
of Georgia laws, Ross held the chieftaincy 
by a kind of conventional perpetuity. 
As fast as legislators would die or resign, 
he would fill their vacancy by appointment; 
and thus the “constituted authorities "— 
a government in name, without the means 
of protection or of enforcing a single law— 
was continued from year to year. 

A law was passed by this council, in 
1828, making it death for any but this com- 
mittee and council to enter into a treaty 
with the United States. Such persons were 
subject to trial and sentence before the 
courts of the Cherokee Nation. 

Ross and a delegation went every year to 
Washington, and eloquently laid their 
grievances before the proper departments; 
and returned without having obtained any 
relief, and only staid long enough to wit- 
ness that the moral degradation of his peo- 
ple had increased a hundred fold each year. 
The annuities of the Nation were consumed 
by these delegations, the people driven 
from their homes, robbed of their proper- 
ty, not allowed their oaths; and all this 
time they heard no other reports from their 
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final adjustment of all their difficulties” 
and wanted authority to draw next year’s 


annuity. 
At length, in 1834, Ross and his delegation 


agreed with the Secretary of War to take 
whatever sum for the country the United 
States Senate should award. The Senate 
awarded $5,000,000. Commissioners were 
sent out to fix upon the details of a treaty; 
but Ross and his party now wholly refused 
to treat upon the basis of $5,000,000. 

The commissioners now advertised for a 
general council of the Nation, to convene 
at New Echota, in December, 1835. But 
runners were sent, and the Ross party 
failed to attend. 

The Ridge party entered into the treaty, 
which, with the additional appropriations, 
secured to the Cherokee people $6,647,067. 
Every man in the Nation was paid for his 
improvements, spoliations under former 
treaties were paid, comfortable transport- 
ations afforded, and a year’s subsistence 
after their arrival. Those friendly to the 
treaty and many others accepted a com- 
mutation of $20 per head and immediately 
removed West. ? 

Ross and the chiefs opposed the treaty 
by every species of opposition, except re- 
sorting to arms; but Gen. Scott at length 
discovered a principle more powerful than 
force. By a curious “arrangement,” he 
had caused to be placed in the pockets of 
John Ross and a few others $1,357,745.86, 
making $103.25 for removing each individ- 
ual of their party. The poor, deluded 
Cherokee received no other benefit for this 
enormous sum except that of an indifferent 
transportation through 180 cold and dreary 
days, through the dead of winter, often on 
half rations, and the journey lengthened 
out, for the benefit of John Ross and a few 
others. Enormous sums are shown to 
have been charged for Cherokees who never 
removed, for wagons and horses which 
never traveled, for the return of wagons 
which were sold and the money pocketed 
by the designing chiefs. ‘These facts I am 
fully prepared to substantiate. Not withstand- 
ing that Mr. Ross was assured by Gen. Scott 
that the Cherokee people alone were inter- 
ested in these enormous and unreasonable 
expenditures, and notwithstanding that he 
well knew that this sum was deducted from 
the moneys appropriated under the new 
Echota Treaty, and must, consequently, be 
deducted from the per capita money which 
his people were taught to expect, and that 
no other moneys had, in fact, been appropri- 
ated for the Cherokee removal, yet with 
the most unblushing effrontery has he 
always asserted that this whole matter was 
purely the result of his arrangement with 
Gen. Scott. The blame for the terrible suf- 
ferings of the Cherokees during their re- 
moval, then, falls upon our own leaders, and 
not upon the United States Government. 

After Mr. Ross and his party had reached 
the Indian Territory, the New Echota 
Treaty was publicly and formally ratified 
and endorsed, and also the safety of those 
who had signed it was guaranteed. How 
was that faith kept? As Elias Boudinot 
was engaged at his work, one morning, a 
band of men came to him and asked for 
some medicine, which he was accustomed 
to give free to all who came to him; and as 
the godly man was on his way to his house, 
on this errand of mercy, he was chopped to 
pieces with tomahawks. And yet this man 
was a man of Christian culture, whose life 
had been spent in translating the Bible into 
Cherokee and in the enlightenment and 
elevation of his people.. He was murdered 
on the grounds of the Park Hill Mission, 
consecrated, as they were, to the highest 
aims of religion and humanity. 

Sixty miles away, on this same morning, 
John Ridge was dragged from his bed and 
left on his own floor, with his life-blood 
gushing out through twenty-nine dagger- 
stabs. On the same morning, about the 
same hour, Major Ridge, the first Cherokee 
who ever put on English clothing and a 
saintly man, wasalso murdered And after- 
ward all the murderers were publicly par- 
doned. And yet the faith of the Cherokee 
Nation had been solemnly pledged to the 
safety of these men. Has the United States 
ever been so faithless with us? The terrible 
truth is that we are our own worst enemics. 

‘‘H. H.” boasts of our prosperity. So do 
I; but let us examine it. Before the War 
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of lands, which the Government had invest- 
ed for us, was $678,000. This yielded an 
annuity of about $38,000. This run their 
national government and the schools ‘‘ H. 
H.” refers to. After the Warthese funds 
were increased as follows: 





From sale of neutral lands........ $1,250,000 
“ Osages ani Kaws. +» 1,128,000 
“ Delawares. .. 879,000 
“ Sshawnees.... 160,000 
“ Kansas strip. -. 800,000 
« original fund................ 678,000 


Total funds,...... beens. 94,077,000 


But we only have at present $2,690,000 
funds. Deducting that from what we ought 
to have, leaves a balance of $1,387,000, 
which has disappeared. What has become 
of it? Not a man inthe Cherokee Nation 
can tell! And, in addition to this deficit, we 
have a debt of $215,000. 

Five years ago the interest on our funds 

amounted to $162,000 per annum. Now it 
is $188,000, and the Refunding Bill proposed 
by the present Congress will reduce it to 
less than $100,000. Some of this loss has 
resulted from the reinvestment of bonds 
at a lower rate of interest. 
- Five years ago we had a surplus school 
fund of $98,000. Now it is all gone, and 
not a man in the Cherokee Nation can tell 
what has become of it. If in fifteen 
years, with an average annuity of $152,000, 
we have got in debt $215,000, what pros- 
pect is there of paying off this debt and 
living in the future on less than $100,000? 
Iam making no charges against anybody. 
I am only stating facts. 

The principal cause of this loss is the 
sending of delegations to Washington. The 
Cherokees alone have spent, from first to 
last, more than $1,000,000 in this way. 
Why are these delegations necessary? Who 
is to blame for them? Let us see. 

‘*H. H.” seems to regard the ‘‘ patent” (?) 
given to the Cherokees as entirely valid. 
If so, why spend so many thousands on dele- 
gations every year to defend it? Why are 
congressmen so crazy as to be continually 
introducing ‘‘ territorial bills’? Why don’t 
they introduce bills to open up the property 
on Wall Street to settlement by some one 
else than its owners? If a title isa title, 
why is it not as good in the Indian Terri- 
tory as on Manhattan Island? 

The truth is, our title is based solely on 
our treaties, and our treaties are an anomaly 
in that line. The Government confessedly 
regards us as her wards and herself our 
guardian. She expressly stipulates she can 
change our diet whenever she thinks it best 
for us; and we have unreservedly agreed 
toitall. But yet there are those who prate 
about the binding force of our treaties, etc. 
The actions, both of the Government and 
ourselves, prove that neither of us believe 
any such thing; and yet delegations go to 
Congress, and petitions go to Congress 
from mistaken friends, whose misfortune is 
(for us) that their hearts are no more tender 
than their heads are soft, asking that we be 
allowed to remain as we are. And while 
our delegations are spending thousands 
every winter the masses of our people are 
in poverty. Within twenty miles of the 
writer there are families living in log 
pens, without thin calico enough to cover 


their nakedness, and the thermometer 
16° below zero. But for the ‘‘ Bread 
Money,” which was distributed last 


August, hundreds would have perished 
‘this winter. Every Cherokee knows 
that something is wrong, and matters are 
growing worse; yet, if a man urge a poli- 
cy which shall look toward the final and 
unchangeable adjustment of our affairs, his 
voice would be drowned in howls of ‘‘ Sec- 
tionalizer!” ‘‘ Territorializer!” ‘‘ Wants 
to rob us of our homes!” etc., ad nauseam. 
And this popular sentiment is fostered and 
encouraged by those who handle our mon- 
eys,and also by those who, by reason of 
political prominence, expect to™ handle 
them. If there is no way but for us to 
grope our way out of this condition un- 
helped, why does the Government assume 
the ridiculous attitude of guardian over us? 
The truth is, we have been ‘‘ wards” and 
children long enough. Give us the chance 
of men. It is as absurd to think of the Great 
Father wearing petticoats and entertaihing 
himself with a rattle as to expect civilized 
men to prosper under the tribal relation. 
With all our millions, we are in poverty. 





What is everybody’s is nobody’s. We had 








chiefs, except that they were urging ‘‘a | the amount of funds accruing from the sale | rather be citizens of the United States than 


her babies, her cringing beggars. How 
long till the Government will begin to use 


‘the plainest common sense in dealing with 


the Indian? O Lord, how long? 


Inpiax TERRITORY. 
——— 


PRESENTIMENT. 
BY MARY A. BARR. 





Now, Soul, be very still and go apart. 
Fly to thy inmost citidel, and be thou still. 
Dost thou not know the trembling, shrinking 
heart 
That feels the shadow of some coming ill? 
Ah! no. ’Tis not delusion, some Kind Care 
Touches thee, Soul, and whispers thee: 
“ Beware Q» 


Hide thee awhile, call back the troublous past. 
How many times we have been wakened thus; 
while I 
Entered the dreadful shadow, all aghast, 
And found beyond it—a far brighter sky. 
How oft the low, black clouds above me lay, 
And some sweet wind of God blew them away. 


Hide thee awhile. Call back the happy past; 
Thy many marvelous mercies; thy delicious 
days, 
When Sorrow watched thee from afar, nor 
cast 
One shadow o’er Love’s many changing ways. 
All eyes have wept; life no new sorrow has ; 
Times come and go; but God is where He was. 


So, Soul, come with me, and be sure we’ll find 
A little sanctuary, wherein dwells Faith and 
Prayer ; 
Then, if Misfortune come, cast Doubt behind; 
We shall have strength to fight or strengtb 
to bear. 
No prisoners of Evil Fate are we, 
For in our breast we carry Hopeful’s key. 





HOLY AMBIGUITY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER, 








Davip Swine, whom the mass of us 
have never seen and whom our children 
who read the religious prints must think 
anathema maranatha, has been laughed at 
for many years for speaking well of what 
he calls ‘‘ vagueness” in theology. It has 
fastened a name upon his church as the 
** Church of the Holy Ambiguity,” and it 
will be thought at first flush a whimsical 
impulse for any one to step in to defend 
this much-talked-of peculiarity. 

But there are questions agitated in Pres- 
byterian circles that would not only excuse 
him, but erect him into a salutary example. 
It has been far too much a Protestant 
habit to raise questions where nothing but 
ambiguity is possible, and where a recogni- 
tion of this would put an end at once to the 
polemic. Judge Moore, ina late Presbyte- 
rian, makes a notable instance. 

To bind children to the church is un- 
speakably precious. To present them in 
baptism and to make much of baptism, as a 
solemn covenant with God, is, of course, 
reasonable enough. And to follow them 
with churchly care and to esteem the chil- 
dren of the good as especiaHy owned of the 
Master—all this a careful reader of the 
Bible must pronounce excellent and good 
and as agreeing with the pages of the Apos- 
tles. But to ask, Are baptized children 
members of the Church? is like starting the 
obelisk on a wicker-work of reeds. What 
do we mean by such a question? What do 
we mean by members? Where do we get 
the word? What is the use of the decision? 
If we decide that they are, we instantly 
have to except, and to cut down the sense; 
and if we decide that they are not, we in- 
stantly except again, and allow that in a 
certain sense they are. 

Suppose I violently argue that ordination 
is by a vote of the ministry. Suppose you 
eagerly demur, and say it is by imposition 
of hands. Honest impulse would laugh at 
either idea. Ordination is nothing of any 
such fixed sense. It is excessively import- 
ant not to have intrusion into the Church, 
and some rule of exit and of entrance is ab- 
solutely necessary; but to let the qnestion 
rest upon a word, and to let that word have 
three or four different ones answering to it 
in the Greek, nay, never the same word in 
all the language of the Spirit (see Tit. i, 5; 
Mar. iii, 14; Acts i, 22, xiv, 23; 1 Tim. ii, 2, 
is to be making fun of polemics. Our En 
glish Version in that view is playing wild 
with our ecclesiastical speech. ~ 

Now a far more precious instance of the 





value of holy ambiguity is in our rélation to 
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the Fall. I think it is demonstrable that 


we know but two things about that whole 
relationship: first, that it is natural, and, 
second, that it is just. Tue INDEPENDENT 
printing offices would not hold the books 
that have been uttered under a different 
impression. 

I mean literally that it is not only true, 
but that it can be demonstrated to be true 
that the Scriptures do not advance a step 
beyond these two asseverations: first, that, 
like all life, bad life breeds bad life, in men 
just asin horses; brambles breed brambles. 
Therefore, that we sin because Adam sinned. 
But that because men are not brambles, and 
must be treated with equitable care, it is 
just that we die in Adam; and, therefore, 
that the whole of the subject is exhausted 
in two aphorisms: it is natural for sinners 
to breed sinners, and it is just. This cuts 
away all the thicket of the question. We 
cannot tell why it is natural and we cannot 
tell why it isjust. And Dr. Swing’s ‘‘holy 
ambiguity” comes in with wonderful serv- 
ice to cut off all that is waste and impossi- 
ble in the settlement of the question. 

But Dr. Hodge builds up a whole theory 
outside of this, though thisis demonstrably 
allthat the Scripture teaches. He says that 
we are in a federal relation. He says that 
Adam was our representative. He builds 
up treatises upon this representation of our 
case. He would instantly impeach of her- 
esy one who called the whole thing in ques- 
tion. What layman would ever dream 
that there is nothing like it in the Word of 
God? 

Dr. Shedd, on the other hand, laughs at 
Dr. Hodge; and just where we would sup- 
pose he would fall back to the line of what 
we actually know, he himself builds a the- 
ory, asserts it as of the past, and carves it 
into as very a bit of rationalism as the world 
has ever seen. 

I wonder this thing has not been more 
noticed by the Church. 

Dr. Hodge believed that we sinned in our 
representative. Dr. Shedd believes that we 
sinned in the man himself. Dr. Swing de- 
clares that there is a certain ‘‘ vagueness” in 
theology. Which of the three is really near- 
est to the truth? Dr. Hodge rejoiced that 
Princeton had never had a new idea. His 
followers in the same notable day boasted 
that the trumpet of that post had never 
given an uncertain sound. Suppose these 
exncomiums were just reversed, and that 
Princeton, discovering that the word cov- 
enant was never once mentioned in our 
apostasy, as Dr. Shedd has amply proved, 
and Dr. Shedd,discovering that our sinning 
in the Gurden ourselves was revolting and 
absurd, as Prinecton has everywhere shown, 
should both fall back to Dr. Swing’s more 
modest position, and learn to teach their 
students that certainly one of the two 
schools, and probably both, have embraced 
what one day or other was a new idea, and 
that, if their old ideas were new ideas once, 
they might as well conceive some for them- 
selves as adopt them from the past, and 
that one new idea both might profit by, 
viz.: that, if their camps are but fifty miles 
apart, their trumpets had better give a 
somewhat uncertain sound if they have 
come to be blown with a different and hos- 
tile summons, with a note in which they 
cannot both be right and with such an ab- 
scnce of scriptural support as to make it 
absolutely certain that neither is. 

I have no friendship for Prof. Swing. I 
think he has taken the bottom out of much 
of the truth of Scripture. I think he fails 
in logical grasp, and in power to puta 
system simply and consistently through; 
but I am struck by his notions of ‘* vague- 
ness.” It is demonstrably certain that ‘* in 
Adam all die”’—first by nature and second 
by justice. It is demonstrably certain that 
everything further is uncertain. And Dr. 
Ilodge and Dr. Shedd are equally rational- 
isis when they declare (and pretend that it 
is Scripture), the one that we were under a 
covenant with God, when God nowhere 
says so; and the other that we were present 
in the Garden, when the very idea is ridic- 
ulous, and when men can see that it not only 
makes sport of sacred things, but that even 
in ils extremest rhetoric the Bible cannot be 
impeached of any such monstrosity of 
teaching. 

Atonement and regeneration have been 
beset by the like ‘‘ new ideas,” as they must 
ut one time have been. He ought not to be 
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counted a heretic who throws them off. 
He is the best friend of the fleet who is 
getting ready to fight, and who gets ready 
not by scuttling his ship, but by clearing 
the quarter-deck. We have too much rub- 
bish to beat to armsin such asea. I do 
not believe there are three heavy volumes 
of theology; and, while Swing, I fear, is 
throwing over our guns, he is right, I know, 
thus far: that there is mystery in the admin- 
istration of Heaven; that that is the best 
theology which goes as far as we know 
and stops there; that all that we know of 
Adam is that by nature and by justice we 
are born of him and born sinners; that all 
that we know of many other subjects of 
the Word is what the Word distinctly tells, 
and no more; that it is a sin to speak of a 
federal relation when the very word cove- 
nant has no such place; that debates when 
there are no Scriptures to decide are sins 
against the Church; and that there is a de- 
light in ‘‘holy ambiguity,”"if that means 
sticking to our texts and refusing rationalis- 
tic work, which must at some period of the 
Church have been a “‘ new idea,” with no 
more possible right than a new idea we 
might fix up among ourselves. 
Princeton, N. J. 








THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE 
JEWISH QUESTION. 


BY ARTHUR GRAVES CANFIELD, 





It is now about two months since the 
interpellation of Herr Haenel brought the 
Jewish question again to the surface, with 
the long and bitter debate in the Prussian 
Diet which it occasioned, and the Cable has 
long ere this informed you that this occur- 
rence has not been followed by those salutary 
consequences that were confidently pre- 
dicted for it in some quarters. It washoped 
that the discussion in the Diet would act as 
a storm to clear the surcharged atmospbere 
of its electricity, and that after a little heat 
lightning and thunder the air would be 
clearer and more peaceful. The subsequent 
development of the anti-Shemitic agitation 
has shown how completely without found- 
ation those hopes were. Instead of being 
the end of the matter, it was rather the be- 
ginning of it; at least, it was the beginning of 
that phase of the movement in which the 
petition for exceptional legislation against 
the Jews plays such a prominent part. 
From the days of the debate on, the public 
attention has been drawn more and more to 
the question, the feelings have grown 
more intense on both sides, and the discus- 
sion has spread further and deeper among 
the people. 
been growing daily, and is still receiving 
fresh contributions, tle last being a collec- 
tion of articles by Professor Von Freitschke, 
that have appeared in the “‘ Prussian Year- 
books,” of which Freitschke is editor. 
Meetings have been growing in frequency, 
in attendance, and in excitement, and one 
needs only to read the reports of the meet- 
ings of both parties for a week to see how 
widely the agitation has extended and how 
bitter the feeling has grown. 

Those who know Germany only from her 
reputation as the home of the most ad- 
vanced culture of our day can hardly 
imagine how large a following this agita- 
tion, based largely on race prejudice or 
still more unworthy motives, bas been able 
to win, and to what an extent it has ab- 
sorbed the attention of the people. Last 
week there were no less than four large 
meetings in the city—two to express ap- 
proval of the agitation and two to denounce 
it. All were equally characterized by en- 
thusiasm and decided opinions, and, if the 
last two brought out all of the strong argu- 
ments, the first two made up for it by using 
the strongest language. If anything further 
than the rapidly increasing literature on 
the subject, tLe acrimonious discussion of 
the press, and the frequent and excited 
meetings were necessary to show how ex- 
tensive and how deep a hold the agitation 
has secured on the masses here in Berlin, 
we have only to think of the published lists 
of tradesmen of pure German blood— 

‘‘Christian merchanis”—which the anti- 
Shemitic organs publish, from whom every 
good German is exhorted to make all his 
purchases; or of the disgraceful scenes of 
New Year’s night, when acrowd of patriots 
of untainted Teutonic blood mided two 
of the most popular cafés of the city, and 
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put out or otherwise maltreated all sus- 
piciously long-nosed individuals—a proced- 
ure under which possibly the innocent 
Teuton suffered with the guilty Jew. 
Of, course we must guard against being de- 
ceived by the noise of the agitation into 
thinking that the anti-Shemitic party has 
anything like a majority of the citizens 
among its followers. Certainly the best 
known and most widely honored men—of 
whom Profs. Mommsep, Gneist, and Ranke 
are examples—are toa man lending their 
great influence to condemn the agitation 
and to uphold the legal equality of the 
Jews. It is extremely hard, however, to 
estimate the comparative numerical strength 
of the two sides. Their meetings form no 
criterion whatever, for the anti-Shemitic 
meetings are usually very exclusive in 
character and their managers know how 
large a room they can fill with their own 
supporters. A notice of one of their ‘‘ peo- 
ple’s meetings” last week contained the 
warning ** None but native Germans and 
Christians admitted”; and a notice of a 
meeting of the students cautioned ‘“‘ only 
those of German birth and patriotic senti- 
ments ” to come. 


It is even harder to predict with any cer 
tainty whatever what the outcome of the 
movement will be. The agitators them- 
selves, so far as they avow any definite ob- 
jects, are far from being united, except as 
to those measures prayed for in the peti- 
tion; which are, however, rather a means 
than an end in themselves, Just as they 
base their attacks on opposite arguments 
(Dr. Dihring attacks them for being the 
supporters of the religious idea; others be- 
cause they are sowing materialism among 
the people), so they advocate different ob- 
jects as the goal of their efforts. Some 
(fortunately very few) favor the total ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Germany, while 
others claim to desire as sincerely the har- 
mony of the two races and the eventual 
Germanizing of the Shemitic population. 

But, in the midst of these discordant 
voices and these clashing opinions, there are 
not wanting signs that let us think that it 
may turn out for the good of Germany. 
As I said, the men of the widest reputation 
have discountenanced and fought the move- 
ment from the first; and as it becomes 
clearer just what is involved, as it becomes 
plainer upon what motives the agitation 
rests, what elements it calls to its support, 
and by what methods it is progagated, it 
loses more and more any sympathy that it 
may have found among well-informed and 
honest citizens. Already some whose names 
have been identified with the anti-Shemitic 
party have come to regard the movement as 
unpopular and to hold themselves aloof 
from it; and such is the nature and com- 
position of its support that when it becomes 
thoroughly unpopular it must die. But 
not the least hopeful sign is to be found in 
the fact that the religious press, as well as 
all earnest men, are beginning to point out 
how inefficient would be the proposed legis- 
lative methods to meet the alleged dangers, 
granting that they were real ones, and are 
emphasizing the duty of the individual citi- 
zen. The present is an age in which it is the 
common belief that every defect in every 
province of lifecan be remedied by mechan- 
ical appliances, and the Germans are no ex- 
ception to the rule; and it will be no small 
gain for Germany if her people learn that 
P no legislative machinery can take the place 
of honest performance of individual duty; 
that the best way to inculcate patriotism is 
to be themselves truly patriotic; and the 
best, the only way to realize the object con- 
tained in the delusive war-cry of the anti- 
Shemitic party—‘‘ To preserve Germany a 
Christian nation’’—is to be themselves Chris- 
tians, truly and with their whole hearts. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Gen. GARFIELD said to a delegation from 
Indiana that wanted a Cabinet position for 
that state: ‘‘ 1 am-under obligations to my dis- 
trict for sending me to the state senate; I am 
under obligations to the people of my con- 
gressional district for sending me to Congress 
so often; I am under obligations to the State 
of Ohio for electing me to represent them in 
the Senate of the United staies; and lam un- 
der obligations to the four million Republican 
voters of the United States for electing me to 
the Presidency. I have more obligations than 
Ican pay. Géntlemen, lama bank upt, with 
more obligations than assets.” 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 





A BERMON, 





BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, 





(Preached im the Congregational Church in North 
Adams, Feb. 13th, 1881.] 





“Verily Isay unto you, among them that are born 
of women there hath not risen a greater than John 
the Baptist; notwithstanding, he that is the least in 
the Kifigdom of Heaven is greater than he."”—St 
Matt. xi, 11. 





It so happens that while vast numbers of 
people (old and young) in England and Amer- 
ica, are studying those parts of the Bible that 
speak of John the Baptist the news comes to 
them of the death of Qpomas Carlyle. 

It has long been the fashion to speak of Car- 
lyle as a prophet, not because of faith in any 
predictions he may have uttered, but because 
there is recognized in him the profounder 
features of the prophet—namely, a fiery, in- 
tense spirit, an exalted courage, moral and 
intellectual separation from his age, and an 
utterance that has the tone of inspiration and 
absolute conviction. 

It isimpossible to have any full understand- 
ing of the Hebrew prophets and not see that 
Carlyle belongs to their order. What they 
were in themselves and to their age, such an 
one was Carlyle in himself and to bis age. Nor 
can one measure that great spirit whoclosed 
up the old order and ushered in the new, 
or examine his methods and conceptions, 
without being struck by his marked. 
resemblance to this great man who has just 
bow left the world. The resemblance pertains 
not more to their temper and to positive 
teachings than to their limitations. 

[ draw out these resemblances to-day for the 
double reason that, when the two characters 
are so compared, we get a better understand- 
ing of each. 

The choicest knowledge God gives us—the 
sweetest to our minds, the best for guidance— 
is that drawn from the lives of great men. 
Not much truth ever came into the world ex- 
cept through a persovality, When it is great 
and strong, it contains a lesson that cannot 
well be passed by. There is hardly a richer 
one in the ancient world than this John, who 
stood as sentry by the gate that shat the old 
order from the new, and in due time lifted it 
up, for the King of Glory to come in. 

There has not been in this modern world of 
ours a man of more inherent strength of soul, 
of greater reverence, so stalwart in his convic- 
tions, so lofty in the main drift of his life, as 
he who last week entered into the eternity 
that he so often numed. I do not say that he 
was the greatest, the best, the wisest of his 
age; but that he was the strongest, the most 
individual, the loftiest spirit of the generation. 

The departure of such a man changes the 
whole look of the world for those who have 
known and felt him. It is long since he wrote 
any line or uttered any word worthy of heed; 
still he was among us,a silent king in the 
realm of literature, a visible sign of the forces 
and inspirations he created. Now that he has 
gone, for a moment it seemed as though all he 
did had gone with him. It is as though some 
great familiar star had faded out of the sky. 

The great worlds of government and labor 
and commerce go on without apparent percep- 
tion of the event. Not a wheel moves with 
less or greater motion ; not a ship sets or furis 
a sail more; not a man in all the world pauses 
an instant in his daily task, because this great 
soul has passed hence; but in the realm of 
thought there is a pause and a silence felt 
throughout. The great are vanishing from us; 
those left seem smal and mean. These few 
last years that have seen the death of Maurice, 
Garrison, Bushnell, George Eliot, and now 
Carlyle make the world seem hopelessly poor 
and flat. They leave few who are their equals, 
and none who give promise of moving the 
generation with equal power in any direction. 

The death of Carlyle, however, does not 
touch us so closely as that of George Eliot. 
All comparison of them intellectually aside, 
there is an ineffable sadness in the going away 
of the great novelist not felt in the other ;a 
difference springing from a moral comparison 
with its inevitable suggestion of another world. 
There has been nothing sadder or more sig- 
nificant of late than the group of agnostics 
and devotees of ‘‘ art for art’s sake’’ about the 
grave of their friend, driven by the logic of 
sorrow aud by the irrepressible voice of the 
human spirit to secure the utterance of hopes 
and expectations that have no place or men- 
tion in their daily lives or their philosophy, 
save that of derision. A very weak and sig- 
nificant spectacle that but adds to the gloom 
of the death that was without “sign.” But 
when Carlyle was laid to sleep with his fathers 
in Hebraic fashion, in the churchyard of Eccie- 
fechan, if any had chosen to utter words of 
hope and eternal life above him, none sould 
have been found stronger and more con. 

fident than those with which he heartened his 
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readers a generation ago. Among many oth- 
ers, these of matehless pathos and eloquence : 

“ And seest thou therein any glimpse of im- 
mortality? O Heaven! Is the white tomb of 
the loved one, who died from our arms 
Had to be left bebind as these, which rises in 
the distance, like a pale, ng milestone, 
to tell how many toflsome, uncheered miles we 
fave journeyed on alone, but a pale, spectral 
illusion? Is the lost friend still mysteriously 
here, even as we are there mysteriously with 
God? Know of a truth that only the time 
shadows have perished, or are perishable ; that 
the real being of whatever was, and whatever 
is, and whatever will be, is even now and 
forever. ‘This, should it unhappily seem 
new, thou mayest ponder at thy leisure, for 
the next twenty years or the next twenty cen- 
turies. Believe it thou must; understand it 
thou canst not.’’ 

In comparing John the Baptist and Carlyle, 
we must set aside and resolutely keep out of 
mind the wide separation of time, the unlike- 
ness of their two ages and races, and all other 
externalities, It may seem at first a grotesque 
thing to set for resemblance the skin-clad re- 
cluse of the Judean desert by the side of the 
nineteenth-century Scotch-Londoner, living 
comfortably ina brick house and writing books; 
but when we pass by these external differences, 
and come to the temper of the men, to their 
spirit, and habits of thought even, we shall 
find a striking similarity. 


I. The first point of resemblance we notice 
is a passionate and intense hatred of untruth, 
or shams, in Carlyle’s phrase. 

It is not every lover of truth who has a cor- 
responding hatred of untruth. The fascina- 
tion that leads the student of Nature or of 
society into the discovery of the positive facts 
of Nature and society may exist without a cor- 
responding disdain of aud revulsion from the 
perversion or denial of these facts. To hate 
untruth is as much a special gift as to love 
truth. They are not positive and negative— 
the two sides of one feeling ; but are distinct 
things. The latter is much the rarer. To hun- 
gerand thirst after the truth, to long after 
and delight in the reality of things is a com- 
mon gift. It builds society, it feeds civiliza- 
tion; but the other gift—hatred of untruth— 
few souls are natively dowered with that. And 
wisely so, for society might not hold together 
were ft subject to excessive criticism from 
these divinely inspired haters of unrealit je 
They are useful to a degree ; but they are not 
constructive. They tear away and lay open, 
but rarely lead the way to better things. 
When this is done in excess, society becomes 
disgueted with itself and grows sour and 
despairing—the very process that was wrought 
out in Carlyle. But now and then God sends 
into the world a soul endowed with a special 
scorn of lies and bids him speak. Lucian 
among the Greeks; Juvenal in Rome; 
Rabelais and Rousseau in France; Dean Swift, 
Carlyle, Ruskin in England; Theodore Par- 
ker in America—these names indicate the 
small class. They are often bad men, made so 
by very despair of goodness; but they hate a 
lie. : 

The Hebrew prophets stand so high in our 
veneration that we do not often attempt to 
know what manner of men they were; but 
when we analyze them, we find that their pre- 
vailing trait was this same intense hatred of 
pretense and unreality. These prophetic 
books that we now read so little are keyed to 
a passionate disdain of the falseness that had 
crept into the national religion and life. 
They hurled their divinely inspired curses and 
poured out their lamentations upon the formal- 
ism, the profession without deed, the prayers 
without conduct, the sacrifice without mercy, 
the word without truth, that were eating out 
the heart of the nation. John ends and 
crowns the succession of these inspired haters 
of lies. He flies from the presence of a society 
he cannot endure, from religionists he hates, 
from a worship out of which all reality has 
passed, and hides himself in the desert. Bet- 
ter Nature, with her truthful ways, though his 
raiment be of skins and his food the chance 
honey in the rock and locusts dried in the bot 
sand, than to see daily a whole world of men 
professing one thing and doing another. 

But such men cannot be hid. The world 
hungrily turns to them for the trus word, 
without which it knows it must perish. It 
goes to the desert after Jobn. Soldiers pause 
in their march, or turn aside on furlough ; 
publicans, in their rounds, stop an hour, if 
perchance this man of the desert may not have 
akind word, not to be heard elsewhere ; the 
people, with hereditary instinct, forsake the 
priests and betake themselves to the prophet, 
as their fathers did. For all these John has 
kind and guiding words—the best he knows ; 
below the full truth, but immeasurably above 
anything to be heard in synagogue or court of 
the Temple. The Pharisees also 
or curious critics of the last phase in religion. 
Itis in his treatment of these that Jobn rises 
to the bight of his heroism. They represented 
the religion, the wealth, the power, the re- 
Spectability, the culture of the nation, 
“Whst ate you bere fer? Children of Abra- 
bam you call yourselves. I call you rather 
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children of vipers, serpents in your subtle 
falseness that sting the people to death. Chil- 
dren of Abraham forsooth! God needs no 
such children of Abraham as you are. He 
could better fill your places with these stones 
of the desert. Go back to your synagogues 
and seats in the Temple, and when your lives 
accord with your teachings I may have some 
other word to say to you.”’ 

This may seem a very easy thing to have 
done two thousand years ago. It is very easy 
to be heroic in the persons of others and in re- 
mote periods and places; but itis so hard a 
thing in fact that few undertake it. But it is 
such men and such speech that ushers in all 
reform and every better era. 

To see and feel a universal bad condition ; 
to weigh society in mass in the scales of truth ; 
to discern a drift that embraces all—this is 
something that demands first the profoundest 
moral insight, then the broadest intellectual 
grasp, and finally an absolute courage. It was 
the possession of these that led Christ to pro- 
nounce John the greatest born of women. 
These qualities and the men who have them 
need to be followed by constructive qualities 
and by men who can heal and upbuild society 
after this destructive criticism; and in this 
sense the latter are the greater and better. 
Hence Christ’s further word: “The least 
in the Kingdom of Heaven is greater than 
he.”’ 

Iv this nineteenth century there has been no 
critic of falseness, no exposer of unreality, no 
preacher of righteousness who can be com- 
pared with Thomas Carlyle. There have been 
many as vociferous; many who cried out 
against this and that; many who felt the ills 
of the age and uttered their protest aceording 
to their strength; but there has been no other 
of equally profound moral sense, of equal 
mental grasp, of so fine courage, and no one 
who can be compared with him in eloquence 
and all the furniture of genius. 

But what was the exact thing that he did? 
I do not speak of his splendid career as a man 
of letters, from first to Jast; but only of his 
moral infiuence upon his age. 

When the century began, England, and all 
Europe as well, was in a bad way in all funda- 
mental conceptions of morals, of religion, of 
labor, of eocial relations, of literature, of life 
and conduct generally. There was skepticism 
in religion, though all the forms and pageantry 
of the Church were duly observed. The 
morality was that of the Georges, percolating 
through all the strata of society, The French 
Revolution had bred uncertainty in every de- 
partment of life and thought. Earnestness, 
sincerity, faith, nobility were nowhere to be 
found. Labor was degraded and all culture 
wore ap aspect of diletantteism and sentiment- 
ality. These are weak words to describe a 
state of society ; but the reality they strive to 
express was a very sad and grievous thing. 
It does not long continue. It either is cured 
by some strong renovating power, entering into 
it, or it deepens into social death, or it gen- 
erates the fires of revolution. 

This condition was mirrored in the literature 
which always mirrors society. Theology ran 
to apologies and laborious bodies of divinity, 
that took no burden from any weary soul. 
The old fictien was not fit to be read. Scott 
had put out his novels in the interest of aris- 
tocracy and fine sentiment ; Shelley was sing- 
ing ina strain of mingled atheism and demi- 
urgism ; Keats, in a strain of simple beauty, 
like the birds an‘ the waters, but without any 
moral purpose ; Byron, in a louder strain, was 
chanting his morbid and sensual verses, poi- 
soning the heart and faith of his generation 
beyond all estimate. ‘‘I like him not,” said 
Carlyle, in one comprehensive word of rejec- 
tion. Wordsworth was sitting patient among 
the Cumberland hills, waiting for his late hear- 
ing. Coleridge was skirting the fringes of the 
hill of unbelief, as he himself described it, and 
had not yet come to full utterance. 

The special characteristic of society as a 
whole was a lack of nobility and earnestness. 
It was without conscience and without thought. 
Life was thin and poor. Carlyle put the 
whole general condition into one word—shams. 
The thing that Carlyle did was to tell it, 
and he told it so to be heard and understood. 
Socrates did the same, and the Athenians 
poisoned him. Jobn the Baptist did the same, 
and the Jews beh@aded him. But the nine- 
teenth century listened to its prophet and was 
saved. 

The secret of his power lay in the clear- 
ness with which he saw the evils of the day 
and in laying hf ax at their root, and then in 
the vehemence and eloquence with which he 
exposed them. He made his age see that it 
was neither heroical, devotional, philosopBical, 
nor moral. He showed men that they had Jost 
all independence and courage in the assertion 
of opinion, falling in with their party or school 
without question or care. He pointed out this 
gregariousness of society, and summoned it to 
individuality of thought and conduct, “To 





reform a world,” he says, ‘to reform a nation, 
Ro wise man would undertake. The only solid 


reformation is what each begins and perfects 
in bimself.”’ 

This all seems a very simple thing to do in 
the relation of it ; but we must remember what 
power God puts into the mouth of his proph- 
ets. That the simple picturing of society 
should have such transforming energy seems 
very strange, until we learn to estimate the 
weight and bulk, so to speak, of some single 
soul. John in force and quantity of moral 
energy outweighed the whole nation, and by 
the law of moral gravitation drew the nation 
away from Jerusalem to the desert. * 

Carlyle in one scale outweighed all England ; 
Church and state, Parliament and people, 
in the other scale. He was the greater 
mass morally, intellectually, emotionally. 

His method (if we stop to analyze it) was to 
recall men toa sense of their individuality, 
especially in the higher qualities of character, 
conscience, fidelity, truth, bravery, and rev- 
erence. He put men in an awful isolation. He 
saw, and made others see, that the uttermost 
principle of human life is personality ; that the 
final aim is to getrone’s self detached from the 
mass and to become a separate soul—in short, 
to get born. When this comes about, the na- 
tive powers of the soul assert themselves; for 
it is not till a man comes to this sense of him- 
self that he can be said to think, to feel, to 
worship, or to truly act in any way. 

Carlyle was very far from taking men out of 
their relations. He only contended that a man 
should be himself in his relations, The doc- 
trine of individuality is a perilous one. It 
leads by brinks of rivers aud skirts the edges of 
dreary deserts ; but it isthe straight and nar-. 
row path that leads to the hights of human 
destiny. To be a person, aman, and still bea 
citizen, a father, a member of the communion 
of saints, a subject of Heaven—this is the 
problem set before every human soul. 

It is most curious to note how this revived 
sense of individuality—clothe by its apostle 
with such nobleness and reverence—has 
worked in the England and America of the 
last forty years. It is little enough to say 
that it underlies all the great reforms, that 
it has put anew spirit into literature, that it 
has purified the Church, that it has stimulated 
morality and improved manners and elevated 
the whole general tone of life. 

This influence has operated not directly upon 
the masses; but through the inspiration 
breathed into the leaders of thought in every 
department, church and state and letters. It 
is an influence that far outran ite author, for 
Carlyle himself paused in the applications of 
his great truth. He was a voice crying in the 
wilderness of his weak and low-thoughted age; 
but he himself never entered into the full 
kingdoms of grace for which he prepared the 
way. 

Il. This leads us to our second point of re- 
semblance between the prophets of the first 
and the present centuries. 

They held tothe same philosophy of duty, 
contending for an adjustment of society, rather 
than for revolution. John’s teachings were 
radical to a certain extent. He laid the ax at 
the root of the tree of every man’s life, but he 
did not contemplate social reforms. That 
remaived for Him who was to come with his 
fan in his hand to judge the earth, to garner 
the wheat and burn the chaff, and to divide 
households by the absoluteness of his moral 
verdicts. When the publicans came to him, 
he had no word to say of the unrighteous sys- 
tem of taxation that oppressed the people, but 
told them to be personally honest. When 
hireling soldiers came to him, he bad nothing 
to say of so degrading a service, but required 
them to abstain from unsoldierly and mutin- 
ous conduct. He left social relations undis- 
turbed. His philosophy was true as far as it 
went; but it fell short. It was good for the 
man, but not for society. Nor did Christ 
technically touch social questions ; but he put 
asword into the bands of believers that he 
well knew must be used to hew down the 
great organized wrongs of society. 

8o Carlyle looked askance, specially in later 
days, upon the organized movements of society 
for bettering the condition of the masses. He 
clings obstinately to his doctrine of individu- 
ality, and insists only that every map ehall re- 
form himself. Anything else is anarchy. In 
his book on Chartism he shows the profound- 
est sympathy with the starving masses, and 
flames with indignation at the contrasted con- 
ditions of society; but, beyond a hint at the 
possible desirableness of co-operation in labor, 
he suggests no organic reform or change. But 
here again he so stirred the spirits of other 
men that reforms followed which he himself 
would not countenance ; preached a kingdom 
into which he would not enter. He was no ad- 

vocate of the abolition of American slavery; 
but he fed continually the sense of justice 
through which it was accomplished. Our late 
war was to him a theme of contempt ; simply 
the burning out of the foulest chimney in this 
nineteenth century—~e mere question of wages 
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history of the French Revolution is keyed to 
mockery of the masses, who seem to him moved 
only by demoniac forces. Insisting always 
on the fundamental virtues, he seemed to 
think them sufficient for the removal of all 
evils. And so they are in theory ; but Carlyle, 
in his intense individualism, failed to see that 
great evils are only cast out by organic move- 
ments, for the simple reason that the evils 
themselves have taken on organized forms. 
For example, what attainable degree of indi- 
vidual virtue would have overthrown Ameri- 
can slavery? A miracle of individual virtue 
might: have achieved it; but nothing short. 
The world is not made in that way. Carlyle 
contended for the impossible ; still, his theory 
is to be used to the utmost and will go far. 
There seems to have been a point in Car- 
lyle’s social philosophy where he came to a 
dead halt and refused to go further—namely, 
at force as an element in government. This he 
never got beyond, and, sticking fast here, he 
failed to see the secret of human society. As 
Jobn, though greatest born of women, was 
less than the least in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
because all he could say to a soldier was not to 
rob and toa publican not to cleat, so Carlyle 
stands without that same Kingdom iu its social 
range because he deems it to rest on force— 
despotism, with as much justice as possi- 
ble. He failed to see that through the 
application of bis own principles—through 
intelligence, nobility, reverence, truth—men 
might learn to govern themselves without any 
despot at all. He evokes these pure, strong 
spirits; plants them into every man’s bosom ; 
and then refuses to trust them, puts them 
under force, will, as though they were not in 
themselves governing and guiding qualities, 
A contradiction in terms could hardly be more 
violent. There is a phrase in the Apocalypse— 
the largest and most significant, I think, in 
the entire Sacred Book—that contains the 
whole philosophy of human government as 
realized in the Kingdom of Heaven: ‘‘Kings 
and priests unto Ged.’’ It is nothing else than 
Carlyle’s doctrine of individuality carried to 
its just conclusion; man a king over himself, 
self-governed under God, self-governed be- 
cause he is intelligent, pure, just, true, and 
reverent. But Carlyle never saw this. He 
never got beyond a demiurgic conception of 
government, a material and mechanical thing. 
“The tools to him that can use them’ was 
his political motto. His symbole and literary 
machinery are largely drawh from the terribie 
forces and unyielding laws of Nature. He has 
no conception of the moral in government; nor 
sense of the incongruity of nobility and des- 
potism, however just the latter may be. For 
man as an individual he opens Heaven, and 
pours down all its glories upon bim; but for 
society he has only a scepter—juat, if may be, 
but strong beyoud doubt—a scepter that shall 
be felt, and if not felt then chains and whips. 
A most strange conclusion! I have not yet 
discovered or heard suggested any explanation 
of this irrational contradiction. It must be 
left in the mystery that enshrouds genius, 

III. We puss now to some more personal 
resemblances between these two characters. 
They were alike in the austerity and sadness 
of their spirit. Jobo had only one word for 
men: “Repent! Get ridof your sins! The 
Judge and Judgment are at hand. He will 
burn you and your evil deeds with unquench- 
able fire.”” He knows little of Him who will 
not break the bruised reed, who will call to 
himself the weary and heavy-laden ; little of 
Him who wil sit at feasts and rémain true; 
of Him who, still holding his terrible fan in 
bis hand, will lay it on the heads of little chil- 
dren and weeping penitents. The peace that 
passeth understanding, the joy that is full, 
were not for him. The stoutness of his pro- 
phetic heart, the courage of unbending will 
were bis only consolations. The desert suited 
him, neither eating nor drinking. Its grim 
solitude was better than kings’ houses. His 
highest exultation was reached in rebuk- 
ing the sin that brought him to his 
death. His course was clouded by a 
most pathetic uncertainty. “Art thou He 
that shalt come, or look we for another?” 
is his almost despairing cry. Did he under- 
stand the answer? It may be doubted. It 
was the only answer that could be given; but 
he who was less than the least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven may not have understood the signs 
of that kingdom. Why was notthe Mighty 
One burning up the chaff of evil about him 
with unquenchable fire, instead of healing the 
sick and comforting the poor? He was, in- 
deed, doing this ; but John could not have un- 
derstood the method. How like the modern 
prophet! He preaches righteousness, justice, 
truth, pity, nobleness; and when men take 
bim at his word, but in unexpected ways, and 
begin to lift off the heavy burdens from the 
hearts and shoulders of humanity, he cannot 
understand it, and falls to mocking his own 
work, Heis no more to be criticised for this 
than wes John fof his failure to comprehend 
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Christ himself teaches us how ,to speak of 
them; not as reeds shaken by the wind, 
swayed by chance humors or influences, but 
prophets and more than prophets still, great- 
est amongst those born of women, notwith- 
standing their limitations ! 

IV. These men, separated by twenty cen- 
turies and by diverse civilizations, strikingly 
resembled each otherin certain moral respects. 

1. Each had absolute courage. The bricf 
career of John was instinct with this high 
quality, and was sealed as perfect by his 
death. No one who understands the society 
of England fifty years ago and onward will 
deny a like courage to Carlyle—a nineteenth- 
century courage—the courage to be one’s self 
in a weak and conforming age. 

Yet in neither was it simply a blind daring; 
but was founded on aclear sense of a work 
to do, a message toimpart. Probably no man 
ever lived so regardless of or, rather, so unmoved 
by popular or individual opinion. 

Indulging in deep friendships, a man among 
men, hedged off by no real or assutned eccen- 
tricities, he went his solitary way through the 
kingdom of thought, unswayed, allured aside 
neither by love nor by criticism. 

2. In unworldliness—so potent a quality in 
Jobn that I need not speak of it. The Hebrew 
had no way of showing it but by getting out 
of the world, and so fled to the desert. Our 
later prophet put himself into the center of 
the external world, but made it a desert so far 
as all influence or close contact was concerned. 

“ Sartor Hesartus™ is to be considered the 
most remarkable book ever written. It took 
the world some years to find out what it meant. 
But, at last, it was understood, and did its 
work—s great, cleansing, uplifting, inspiring 
work. Fora generation the sky was clearer, 
the alr purer, and faith stronger. The time is 
coming when the book will need to be read 
again. When the infidelity of the day has 
lifted the everlasting no into the throne, as it 
is fast doing, men will turn again to this book 
to hear of the everlasting yea. The book is the 
history of the struggle of a mind to find a 
divine meaning in human life. It is found 
under the figurative phrase “ everlasting 
yea”’—i, ¢., the conclusion that this is God’s 
world, and not the Devil’s. Not doubt, but 
faith; not matter, but spirit; not time, but 
eternity—these are his confident conclusions. 

Carlyle walked all his life through in awe of 
God, of bimeelf, and of the created world, 
resolutely pushing past and through time and 
space into eternity for room and standing- 
ground. He treated with infinite scorn the 
modern infidelity of the positive and agnostic 
achool—“‘a philosophy of dirt” he called it. 
He disdained even to think of it, surmounting 
it by one strong beat of the wings of his genius, 
and claiming for himself another world and 
order than that of which it treats. He had a 
sufficiently deep sense of the mystery of the 
world and the unknowableness of eternity; 
but he would not suffer this unknowableness 
and mystery to bind him tothe mere courses 
of Nature and matter. The agnostic turns his 
back on the mystery of eternity and spirit, and 
scoffs at it or sentimentalizes over it. Carlyle 
plunges into the mystery, exultsin it, bathes 
his soul in it asa native ether. You may not 
understand these mysteries, he says. Ponder 
them till you do, for the next twenty years or 
the next twenty centuries. Believe them-thou 
must ; understand them thou canst not. 

The question of to-day is like that which in- 
truded itself into the mind of this great man 
(as itis apt to do into all thoughtful minds) 
when he first opened his eyes upon the con- 
flicting scenes and unfathomable mysteries of 
human existence. Is there a God, who made 
Heaven and earth and man; or is there no 
God, but only this hard end inexorable thing 
that we call Nature and her laws? Upon the 
whole, no man has given better answer than 
Thomas Carlyle ; not by any niceness of dia- 
lectics, nor large argument drawn from visible 
things, but by making us aware of ourselves, 
by lifting us through sheer force of his 
glorious imagination into the world of the 
spirit, where, when we find ourselves, we feel 
that we are at home, breathing native air and 
feeding upon food that nourishes an eterna 
life. 

I trust what I have said of John the Baptist 
may aid your studies in the Sunday-school, to 
which you now go. What I have said of the 
other great and kindred spirit may make some 
of you, who feel the current of infidelity as it 
floats in the air, aware that the strongest in- 
tellect of the age, the man least fettered in his 
thought, and so the most ready to accept it, if 
it had suited him, passed it by and scorned it 
as he passed. 





An “Equal Rights Association” has been 
formed in Rhode Island for the purpose of 
correcting the injustice of the restrictions 
upon the right of suffrage in that state, as 
well as the discrimination against foreign-born 
citizens in respect to the exercise of the right. 
There certainly is ample room for reform in 
the policy of Rhode Island. 
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AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY (1791—1865). 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 











It is not the purpose of these Notes to dwell 
upon familiar figures, and I need say no more 
of this distinguished poetess than that she was 
born at Norwich, Conn., started a school there 
in 1809, removed it to Hartford, 1814, and mar. 
ried in 1819, spending most of her life in the 
latter city. Her first book appeared in 1815, 
and was followed by no less than 58 others. 
How many of these are verse I cannot under- 
take to say. To give a full account of her 
hymns and the dates of them, one would have 
to go through all her poetical publications—a 
task for which the opportunity and the willare 
not likely to be united and from which the 
readers of THe INDEPENDENT will kindly ex- 
cuse me at present. An examination of sun- 
dry collections shows that quite a large number 
of hymns by her are or have been in use, but 
none of them in anything like universal use. 
No one of them is of the first rank, or would 
be very badly missed if it were lost. Not a 
few writers of a single lyric each have made a 
wider and deeper mark in this field than she. 
I proceed to cite the more important ones, 
with their dates, so far as I have traced them, 
premising that these dates might possibly or 
probably in most cases be set further back, if 
we had all the facts. 

“Her first appearance as a hymnist, so far as I 
know, was in the Andover missionary tract of 
1823, to which she contributed five pieces, 
signed ‘‘H.” The best of these is 

“ When adverse winds and waves arise.” 

This is a graceful little lyric, the most poetical, 
1 think, of all her hymns, and the best, per- 
haps, with one exception, of that doubtful 
tribe which end each stanza with a text or 
motto. It hasaplecein the “ Plymouth Col- 
lection ’’ and in Dr. Robinson’s “ Songs for the 
Sanctuary,” One would say that it deserves 
wider currency, if it did not so strongly recall 
Sir Robert Grant’s ‘When gathering clouds 
around I view,’’ which is in the same key and 
meter and beside which it cannot stand for a 
moment. 

Another of these five, or part of it (1823), 
got as far as the Plymouth book : 

** The mighty angel, to whose haod.” 

Dr. Nettleton printed four more of hers, 
also marked ‘'H.,’’ in bis “ Village Kymns,”’ 
1824. The only noticeable one of these, and 
the most important of hers, is 

“ Blest Comforter divine.” 

” Phe “ Christian Lyre,’’ 1830, gave this, some- 
what altered, with the misleading statement 
that it was “‘ written for the ‘ Lyre.'”’ 

“ We mourn for those who toll" 
is in Cheever’s “‘ American Commonplace Book 
of Poetry,’’ 1831. It is, doubtless, older, and 
is not strictly a hymn at all. 

Winchell’s ‘‘ Additional Hymns,’’ 1832, con- 
tained two for the Baptist kind of baptism : 


“ Saviour, thy law we love,” 
and 
“ Choose ye his cross to bear.” 


The latter had appeared in Ripley’s “Selec- 
tion,” 1820—1831. 

“ Onward, onward, men of Heaven” 
I find in three separate books of the year 1833. 

She contributed a dozen to Lindley & Davis’s 
“Select Hymns’ (Baptist), Hartford, 1836. 
Among these is one which, of all hers, has 
perhaps the widest circulation : 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise." 

* Pastor, thou art from us taken" 
was sung at the funeral of Rev. Gustavus F. 
Davis, D. D., between 1836 and 1841. 

The “‘Selection”’ from her poems, London, 

1841, includes 
“ Go to thy rest, my child" (or “ fair child”), 
and a marriage hymn, 
“ Not for the summer hour alone.” 

The Baptist ‘“‘ Pealmist,’’ 1843, has two more, 
of no special importance, and the ‘Conn. 
Congregational Collection,’’ 1845, has 

“ Where wilt thou put thy trust ?” 
and her Communion Hymn, 
“ Lord, may the spirit of this feast.” 
One about intemperance, 
“ We praise Thee if one rescued soul,” 
is in Dr. Chapin’s ‘‘ Collection,”’ 1846. There 
are more; but I have cited enough. What- 
ever her merits as a poet, Mrs. Sigourney had 
no eminent gift for hymn-making. In this 
Mrs. Hyde was her equal, or near it, and Mrs, 
Brown her superior. 


ABNER KNEELAND (1774—1844). 


It is, perhaps, not to be regretted that this 
Saul among the prophets left nothing which 
anybody now considers fit to sing; yet he was 
one of the most voluminous of American 
hgmnists, pegging away as diligently as if he 
hada gift ferit. Indeed, the various stages 





of his erratic career may be traced by his 
verses. In 1804 he had printed at Keene, N. 
H., ‘The Columbian Miscellany,” including 
some metrical specimens of the evangelica) 
tone which usually marked the early Univers- 
alists. In 1808 he contributed 147 effusions, 
of more pronounced and dogmatic character, 
to ‘Hymns composed by different Authors, at 
the Request of the General Convention of 
Universalists,” 24 ed., Charlestown, 1810. In 
1819 he put forth “The Philadelphia Hymn 
Boox,’”’ being the collection previously and 
afterward used by the Unitarians of that city, 
with an appendix of pieces by himself, Hosea 
Ballou, and others. In 1834, being then thor- 
oughly “‘emancipated,’”’ he edited ‘‘ National 
Hymns for the Use of those who are Slaves to 
no Sect.’? This curious production was re- 
printed in 1870. His trial for blasphemy, in 
Boston, 1836, is still remembered as not among 
the chief glories of that liberal metropolis. 
Kneeland was a man of indomitable activity, 
‘* honest, sincere, benevolent, upright in his 
daily life, but much given to change.” He 
was “‘first a Baptist, then a follower of Win- 
chester, then a Ballouite, then a Materialist of 
the Priestly school, then a convert to Robert 
Owen’s socialism, and finally to his atheism.” 
After rejecting the Bible, because of its miracles, 
he invested all the money he could raise in 
attempts to recover Captain Kidd’s treasures, 
being led thereto by the pretensions of a little 
girl, who by looking into a tumbler of clear 
water could see these treasures at the bottom 
of the North River and tell just where to dive 
for them. 

Kneeland wrote or edited divers prose pub- 
lications, and died at Salubria, Indiana; but 
the anecdote just given is worth any amount 
of dry biographic details. 
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RELATIONS OF PATENT MEDI- 
CINES TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 





Tue subject of patent or proprietary medt- 
cines is one which is discussed from various 
standpoints. The New York Medical Record 
has recently been showing how demoralizing 
are some of these advertisements, and how, in 
general, the notoriety thus given to charlatans 
is not commendable. 

Some have interested themselves enough to 
analyze the characters of the prominent patent 
medicine specialists, and to show how little 
entitled they are to consideration as the 
authors of scientific compounds. 

Others have stidied the subject from the 
standpoint of economy. The amount spent in 
this country upon patent medicines, and mostly 
by the working classes, is very enormous. 
Two-thirds of the wholesale druggists would 
stop their trade, were it not for the patent 
medicine business. In no direction is human 
credulity so imposed upon. Amid the long 
catalogue of ailments, the fuvalid wonders 
whether his case may not be met, and so in- 
vests inthe Hygiene Pill, the Blood Purifier, 
or the Stomach and Liver Renovator. j 

From our knowledge of the medical profes- 
sion, we believe they have little to complain of 
from this promiscuous dosing. We think it is 
their personal experience that such quackery 
helps to furnish them patients and to largely 
increase the roll of invalids. But the public 
are more directly concerned. The offering of 
a patent medicine, if it is really a medicine, is 
the offering of a material or of a combination 
of materials which is not serviceable to a per- 
son in health. Indeed, it is sure to be more or 
less injurious to any person not standing in 
need of it. It is admitted that what we use as 
medicine is not meant for food. The physi- 
cian has to deal with many poisons, and 
examination shows that patent nostrums con- 
tain many of these. Arsenic is a common 
combination in chill and malarial diseases. 
Corrosive sublimate is very prominent in one 
popular remedy. Opium in one form or an- 
other enters into most of the cough-drops and 
soothing syrups. Many of the patent pills are 
made up of most drastic purgative, in order to 
insure their effect. As vended through the 
country, these are often as hard as shot, and 
most physicians are familiar with cases of 
intestinal pain or fatal colic where these are 
found undigested in the fower bowel. The 
justification for the use of any medicine at all 
is found in the fact that there isa science 
and an art which recognizes the adapta- 
tion of certain medicines to certain conditions 
of a human system. To treat & case by mere 
pame of disease, without regard to the person 
or the particular stage of disorder, is, asarule, 
a treatment far inferior to that restorative ef- 
fort which Nature generally makes without 
aid. Hence, it has been the greatest progres- 
sion of modern medical art that medicine for 
its own sake is so greatly dispersed with, and 
that, on the other hand, in cases where clear 
diagnosis is made and clear indications dis- 
cerned, it is administered with so bold and 
vigorous a band. 
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It is the patient and the type of the disorder 
that is treated, rather than a name. The 
dose, instead of being permanently inscribed on 
the bottle or the box, must vary often from 
5 to 100, the value of the treatment depending 
upon this variation as much as upon the partic- 
ular medicine. Every advance in medical 
treatment in all medical departments has tend- 
ed to thrust medicine aside, except so faras it 
is very accurately prescribed, under indications 
which can alone be found by actual expert 
examination. Hence, any system which 
ignores this must be a great tax* upon the 
public health. Even the temptation to the use 
of these proprietary drugs ought to have been 
largely overcome by the general increase of med- 
ical knowledge. In the minor cases, in which 
one may be assumed to treat a symptom with- 
out expert knowledge, it is far safer to health 
to ase some well-known cathartic or anodyne. 
It is always to be remembered that, when we go 
beyond this, to the use of any patent medicine 
by any law of probabilities the chances of 
doing harm far exceed those of doing good. 
The patent medicine business has become so 
prominent an industry and is pursued with 
such vigor by those who have no perceptible 
way of making a living that it is not wonder- 
ful that so many are beguiled into acceptance 
of such remedies. Some revelations of the 
mails a few years since showed the tenden- 
cies of this charlatanism. The rapidity with 
which such medicines have subsided after the 
death of their mercantile distributers shows 
how little of intrinsic value they possess. The 
old man who inquires for the great cure-all of 
bis youth cannot find it. It isthe calm judg- 
ment of those who, as medical men, have ob- 
served without prejudice that not a few furms 
of dyspepsia and of nervous ailments are due 
to the use of such drugs. There is positive 
evidence that many so-called bitters have made 
many an inebriate, and that anodynes have 
lulled multitudes of children into brain dis- 
eases or given a habit of impaired resistance 
to the use of narcotics. The method of the 
English law, which revealed the composition 
of such nostrums, has fully shown that nearly 
all have no special or permanent value; 
while those that have are merely good pre- 
scriptions of eminent physicians, needing to be 
used with intelligent adaptation to cases in 
hand. In the interests of public health, we 
feel called upon to discourage the use of such 
preparations, and to claim that Government 
should hold a stricter scrutiny over drugs sur 
rounded with the air of mystery, certified by 
the word patent, and so sent into households, 
as if the Government bad taken a dose and 
been revived. 


Biblical Research, 


THE EGYPTIAN PLAGUES. 


By far the most graphic account, in con- 
densed form, of historical and contemporary 
analogies to the plagues of Egypt that we 
know of has just been contributed by Dr. 
Georg Ebers to Riehm’s ‘‘ Handwirterbuch des 
Biblischen Altertums.”” We translate : 


“The pi es that, according to Exodus vii 
and following chapters, were inflicted upon 

'ypt may be recognized as a series of calam- 
ities which in a more or less mild form have 
occurred in the Valley of the Nile at every 
period. From among them scarcely a single 
apparition was omitted which appeared suit- 
able to fill the soul of an ancient Egyptian 
with aversion, fear, terror, and lamentation. 

‘When we read that the Nile turned into 
blood, its fishes died, and the stream stank, its 
water could no longer be drunk, and, instead 
thereof, blood was found in vessels of wood 
and stone, if we are not ready to admit the 
above remark, we may turn our attention to 
certain actual phenomena, which also in 
former times and in like manner transpired 
whenever an unhappy failure of inundation 
took ; an event more often than other- 
wise followed by famine and pestilence. In 
fact, almost every year the water of the Nile, 
at other times so able to taste and whole- 
some, was wont, shortly before the -advent of 
the inundation, to become turbid, reddish- 
yellow (when it was nearly blood-colored), un- 
wholesome, and almost unfit for use. During 
the frightful pest that visited Egypt under 

of n, a chief of the eluks 

from November, 1 to January, 1349), the 

of innumerable fishes covered the sur- 

face of the Nile, and even plants seemed to be 

seized by the malady, for even dates on the 

palms were le and attacked by 

worms. In the od of misfortune depicted 

by ’Abd el-Latif, no less terri le phenomena 

manifested themselves upon the Nile and along 
its surroundings. 

‘+ Frogs, naturally, were always in force on 
the Nile, and the figure of the frog-werm was 
from the earliest time employed as a hiero- 

lyph, which was read ‘ Hefennu,’ to rep t 

e number 100,000, and thus any great mul- 
titude 

«‘Gnate were likewise a continual plague to 

tarried a 








the warmer tions of the year even the 
-- ot Krupg round beds affords insuf- 


ficient protection. call these petty 
beasts ‘ Feed ae That they were 
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ize the dreadful species of 
pont te Tsetse,’ whose sting was sufficient 
to kill cattle, horses, and asses, though man- 
kind was not subject toits attack. Hartmann, 
however, informs us that they did not pass 
further north than Cbhartim. 

« Pestilence was one of the scourges early 
widely spread through the Fast. It is difficult 
to determine what sort of fearful contagion 
afflicted Egypt in early ages. We are not re- 
quired to understand. The stroke of fatal 
visitation which Manetho describes as having 
fallen over the Valley of the Nile in the first 
dynasty under Uenephes and Semempses, a8 
one of sickness, especially as Eusebius, ac- 
cording to the Armenian version, translates 
Qiude, not Rorudc) Sames—i.e., famine and 
o%ona ueylatn, maxime corruptions. How- 
ever, we have no need of his testimony ; for 
hieratic texts teach that the pestilence ‘aat’ 
had raged in Egypt already prior to the exodus 
of the Hebrews. It was Chabas who first caught 
and pointed out the application of this word 
when it was made use of to brand. after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, the distasteful Shem- 
itie intruders, who accordingly were styled 
‘the pestilence,’ ‘the pest-plague,’ ‘the pesti- 
lential fellows.’ Indeed, this sore trial must 
have returned frequently; for the Papyrus 
speaks of it as the ‘yearly’—i. ¢., the pesti- 
lence returning every year. Horapollon says 
that when in the pestilence season all things, 
animate and inanimate (by this plents and 
beasts), were seized by the morbid matter, the 
doves remained untouched, and then the kings 
ate only such birds. In favor of this notice the 
fact that in the Papyrus ‘ Ebers’ the blood and 
liver of doves are mentioned among remedies 
appears to us especially interesting. By the 
same medical doeument maladies are men- 
tioned which may be recognized as blotches, 
fevers, pocks, and the like. Mostof the Greek 
reporters sneak of leprosy (Manetho) and pesti- 
lecce (Hekatweus, of Abdera’', which the narra- 
tives of the Exodus of the Jews also mention 
after their own manner. For pocks in particu- 
lar we must narrow down to those diseases 
which the Papyrus ‘Ebers’ calls ‘kakan’ and 
‘sechen.’ The sickness styled ‘ annu’ (blotches) 
is rather a spotted typhus than any sort of 
pocks. 

“Thunder, hafl, rain are distinctively nat- 
ural phenomena, which tell upon the Egyp- 
tians all the more frightfully from the fact 
of occurring seldom in their almost rainless 
land. We ourselves have experienced thun- 
der-storms and awful outpourings of rain in 
the neighborhood of Antinoé, in Upper Egypt. 
Diimichen first brought to notice an inscrip- 
tion from Dendera which sets forth the design, 
that the masts dressed with bronze were 
erected beside the Pylones, ‘in order to ward 
off the tempests of heaven.’ 

“Locusts are a plague that,even in modern 
periods, from time to time visits the valley of 
the Nile in portentous wise. Hartmann gives 
the name of ‘the wandering locust, which 
causes such severe devastation in Egypt, as 
Oedinoda cinerascens, Lepsius presents us, in 
his ‘Letters from Egypt and Ethiopia,’ en 
extremely vivid description of an invasion of 
this scourge which he fell in with while at the 
cemetery of Memphis; and we ourselves, on 
the first dav of January, 1870, saw a countless 
swarm alight at Luxor and ravege the fields. 
Only ten days later the desert in the vicinity of 
Tell el-Amarna swarmed with descending 
stragglers of this large brownish-green vora- 
cious insect. By the text Exodus x, 13 we are 
told that an east wind brought them up; and, 
in point of actual fact, no other wind has ever 
driven them into the Nile Valley. The west 
wind carries them off again, and casts them 
into the ‘Sea of Reeds’—i. ¢., the Red Sea; 
a passage, by the way, which of itself is suffi- 
cient to prove that the Sirbonian Lake could not 
possibly be meant as Brugsch seeks to prove. 

“Unexpected darkness belongs to that class 
of natural phenomena which must have filled 
the heart of an ancient Egyptian with the 
greatest consternation ; for in their mythol- 
ogy the creative and propitious powers were 
represented as light and clear, while the de- 
atroying arencies were exhibited as dark. The 
struggle of Horus against Seth-Typhon sym- 
bolizes not only the strife of Genesis and dis- 
solution in Nature. of drought against bless- 
ing-brinzing humidity, of death against life, 
and of the good with the evil in men: but 
especially also the wrestling of darkness 
against light. At the drawing on of every 
night the sun-god couches low, in order with 
every new morning to trinmph over his adver- 
sary. When first the light has dispersed the 
mists veiling his brightness, which were re- 
garded as his enemies, is his victory regarded 
as fully decided. Bv every eclipse of a shining 
heavenly body the Egyptians were seized with 
a prehension and trembling; for then the hos- 
tile anneared to have gained an advantave over 
the friendly powers. The ‘Book of Death’ 
reads : ‘ The hair of Osiris rose up (the hair of 
Osiris arose to mountains), on aceount of the 
moon in the time of terror.’ By this ‘ time of 
terror’ an eclipse of the moon is to be under- 
stood. As such an one occurred under the 
reign of King Takelot Il (about 800 B. C.), 
the event was immortalized, through an in- 
scription at Karnak, as foretelling disaster, in 
which, it is said, ‘it has happened to the 
heaven again to become invisible and to the 
moon a horror.’ 

“Upon the death of the First-born we -will 
merely recur to the dangerous disease ‘neschu,’ 
peculisr to children, treated of in the smaller 
of the two medicinal papyri preserved in Ber- 
lin, and remark that among the Egyptians, as 
among most other peorl>s of the East, primo- 
geniture was held as of special consequence. 
and the title of a ‘semes,’ or first-born. was re- 
garded so hichly that even the sun-god himself 
was styled ‘Thou Great First-born, without an 
equal.’ ” 





In Hosea x, 14 occurs the clause: “As 
Shalman destroyed Beth-Arbel in the day of 
battle.” It has been supposed, of course, that 
Shalman was the same as Shalmaneser, al- 
though the name Shalman does not elsewhere 
occur. In the text of the inscription of Shal- 
maneser on the bronze gates of Balawat, as 


just published by Mr. Pinches, with th = 
nificent plates of the Srares on the gates, the 


name appears in both forms. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 





THE condition of Art in a country may be 
fairly gauged by the condition of Art in its 
metropolis. Men who make pictures and stat- 
ues make them to be seen and to sell, and very 
naturally take them where most people are 
coming and going to see them and to buy them. 
If the proposition at the head of this article 
was true of no other city and country, it is 
eminently and undeniably true of New York in 
its Art relation to the United States. There 
are more art schools and larger ones, More 
artists and better ones, more pupils and more 
earnest ones in New York City than in any 
other three cities of the country. There are 
also more pictures and Art objects exhibited 
and sold in New York one might almost say 
than in the whole country put together. Of 
course, these objects of Art do not remain in 
New York, but go all over the country, this 
being a great market at which people from all 
over the land come to buy and people from all 
lands come to sell. 

And Art in New York has never known any- 
thing like such thrift of production and sale as 
at the present time. Its exhibitions—which 
are really the great picture marts for American 
artists—have grown astonishingly. They have 
grown not eo much in the number of pictures 
exhibited, though here too has been increase; 
but in the greater number of pictures shown 
that people of culture would care to buy. The 
improvement in quality has been out of ajl 
proportion to the increase in numbers. There 
seems to be a most excellent reason for the 
common saying that we are in the midst of a 
revival of Art. Noris New York alone in this 
renaissance. Indeed, she is last of all the world 
to have awakened to the new Art life. France 
caught a spark of realism from Constable, and 
fanned itinto a flame. Inageneration she was 
ready to forget the classic formalities of 
Le Sceur and David. Germany broke away 
from Diisseldorf and the mechanical lay figures 
of Kaulbach. England, who drove Constable 
to France, was at last glad to learn at the feet 
of those who had learned of him, and thus 
sprung up a New School, that has had the 
Rosettis and men of that ilk for its leaders. 
The great lesson that all the world is learning 
in Art is this: That Natureis the first of 
teachers, that a man’s Individuality must be 
his only master, and that all Art is based on 
truth, and that no man can fairly be ecalted an 
artist until he first learns to see Nature as she 
is and then learns to paint her as he sees her. 
It is with Art as with religian: the religion of 
“Dr. So and So’s church ’’ is a very poor kind of 
religion, and the Art of “Mr. So and So’s 
studio” is a very poor kind of Art. 

Let us see what New York has been doing in 
Art during the last score of years. Two great 
Art Schook—the Cooper Union and the Art 
Students’ League—have been established, each 
in its own way (and they are vastly different 
ways) doing a large work for Art, each in 
the very thought of its foundation leaving the 
Academy far behind (though of late years the 
Academy has found that it must quicken its 
pace or be left out of the race altogether). A 
Museum has been established on a basis that 
may rightly be called métropolitan, and it has 
been managed with a liberality and wisdom 
surpassed in the museums of but few European 
cities. Instead of one single, meager annual 
exhibition, for the coddling of academicians, 
we now have no less than five (six if we reckon 
the ‘‘ Black and White’’) exhibitionss each 
year. Inthe realm of Industrial Art progress 
has been as marked. The awakening has got- 
ten into the shops and touches everything, from 
jewelry to jugs, from cabinets to calicoes. We 
have eet the lamps of utility, beauty, and truth 
side by side, and find life brighter and sweeter 
for the triple light. We have learned that 
shams in Art are no less a lie than shams in the 
moral life. We have learned that utility is no 
less utility for being crowned with beauty, and 
beauty no less beauty when it gloves the iron 
hand of necessity. We have established at 
least two societies for the cultivation of decor- 
ative art among women, and several others 
that indireetly contribute to the same end. 
This is but a brief, the most meager sketch of 
our Art progress—of the status of Art in New 
York City to-day. To give it emphasis, it only 
need be said that there are nearly 200 exhibit- 
ing artists and more than 2,000 students. 

From this hardly introductory sketeh it will 
at once be seen that there is a large field for a 
series of articles on Artand Artists in New 
York. Where there is much work done there 
must be many workers. A series of articles is 
in preparation for Tat INDEPENDENT, which 
will include a personal sketch of the leading 
contemporary New York artists, together with 
a careful estimate of their work and of the 
part they have played im the Art awakening. 





‘ 





Last June Professor Packard visited the 
Luray and Newmarket Caves, Virginia, in order 
to compare their fauna with that of Weyer’s 
Cave, situated further south, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, which he had examined in 1874, with 
excellent results, having found between fifteen 
and twenty species of insects, etc., where no 
life before had been known to exist. New- 
market Cave, situated about three miles south 
of Newmarket, was first visited, and a hasty 
examination revealed a few specimens of 
Spirostrephon Copei Pack. Several specimens 
proved to be exactly like those from Weyer’s 
Cave, individuals from the two caves (as well 
as from Luray Cave) only differing from those 
of Mammoth Cave, Ky., in having shorter 
hairs. Webs of a small spider (probably 
Linyphia Weyeri Emerton) were common on 
the stalactites; but the spiders themselves 
were not detected. A smal], long, narrow 
mite also occurred, and what is probably a 
new species and genus of false scorpions. It 
was blind and quite different from Mammoth 
Cave specimens. Among insects a single 
cricket ( Ceuthophilus maculatus Harris) occurred 
not far from the entrance, and a beetle with 
eyes, which had probably been carried in by the 
men at work on the stairways and walks; also 
two small flies, while the true cavern fly, which 
has been found in caves in Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Utah wascommon. Werefer to Blepharop- 
tera defessa Ostensacken. Of Thysanura two 
species occurred ; a pale white-reddish Smyn- 
thurus, with pale reddish eyes, and faded 
whitish specimens of Tomocerus plumbeus 
(Linn.) of the same color and appearance as 
those collected in the Carter Caves, Kentucky. 
The body was nearly white, the antenne 
darker, the eyes black. The Luray Caves, in 
Luray Valley, were less populous in the parts 
fitted up for visitors, owing undoubtedly to the 
recent walks and stairways built by the pro- 
prietors. Spiders were numerous, however, 
all belonging to one spectes—Linyphia Weyeri 
Emerton. They differed only from the type 
specimens in having rather smaller eyes. 
Spirostrephon Copei was less common than in 
the Newmarket Cave. The fauna of these 
caves was essentially like that of Weyer’s 
Cave.. Professor Packard is collecting mate- 
rial, and intends soon to publish a monographic 
account of the cave fauna of the United States, 
in the reports of the Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey, under whose auspices most of the mate- 
ria] has been collected, and would be grateful 
for the loan of specimens. 


.... Like human tribes, many plants have Jost 
their ancient history, and often those the most 
familiar arethe most unknown. Nooneknows 
the native country of the peanut, It may have 
been Brazil, or perhaps tropical Africa. But 
what a lesson for moralists there are in these 
facts! Numberless species of plants and ani- 
mals would have disappeared from the face of 
the earth by this time, only that they have made 
themselves useful to man. A little boy once 
remarked to the writer that it was a wonder 
the hogs and chickens remained around the 
farm buildings, only to be slaughtered at the 
end of the year, when they might runoff to the 
woods and live for years. He did not see that 
midlions on millions had at least a year of life, 
on account of their final usefulness, that would 
not exist at all but for the good that was in 
them ; and it is a general rule throughout all 
Nature—in spite of the doctrines involved in 
the ‘“‘ Theory of Natural Selection ’’—that the 
weakest may survive, as well as the strongest, 
if they will make themselves useful to others, 
as well as to themselves. 


.... The red spot on Jupiter still continues as 
prominent as when first observed, now nearly 
three years ago. It was at first supposed that 
observations upon it would give the rotation 
period of the planet with great accuracy 4 but 
this expectation is disappointed, as the results 
obtained from different sets of observations 
differ enough to show that it cannot be a fixed 
body, attached solidly to the planet. Its evi- 
‘dent, though not very great changes in form 
indicate the same thing. Besides this, the 
smaller spots, some dark and some white, which 
are observed on the planet’s surface move at 
very different rates. This is espeeially true of 
a brilliant small white spot in the equatorial 
belt, which gains a whole revolution relatively 
to the red spet once in about forty-five days, 
passing it at the rate of nearly 260 miles an 
hour, according to the observations of Mr. 
Barnard, of Nashville. As matters stand, it 
looks as if the whole surface of the planet be- 
haves like that of the sun, different portions 
completing their rotations in widely different 
times. 


.... Anew mineral] has been discovered, which 
incomposition appearg to be an iron-alumina 
mica. Kt has been named Siderophyllite, in 
allusion to the large percentage of iron which 
it contains. It was found near Pike’s Peak, in 
Colorado, ; 
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Tue heir to the Russian throne, the Czaro- 
vitch, had the credit of being a very ob- 
stinate, capricious, bad-tempered boy, and it 
was undoubtedly a great shock to his future 
subjects when the unexpected death of his elder 
brother placed him next to the throne. The 
present Czarovitch married the Princess Dag- 
mar, at the special request of his elder brother, 
to whom she was betrothed. The Czarevna has 
four beautiful children—the eldest, Nicelas, a 
fine boy of twelve ; the second, George, about 
nine, whe bears a striking resemblance to the 
early pictures of Alexander IT ; and two much 
younger ones, Xenia and Michael. She has 
accompanied her husband to all parts of Euro- 
pean Russia, and has gained the affection of 
the people, particularly of the Poles. In the 
winter, at the Anitchkoy Palace, she has an 
annual Christmas-tree ; but it is not invariably 
the children of the nobles who are invited, but 
a number from the most squalid homes in St. 
Petersburg, recommended by some of the mem- 
bers of a society for the relief of distress, 
and these are always sent away with a good 
stock of warm clothing, as well as the custom- 
ary presents. 


.... The Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s personal 
appearance is thus described: She is tall and 
graceful and has dark brown hair and hazel 
eyes. Her energy and vitality are extraordi- 
nary, and when she is well she defeats her age 
by a dozen years. Her hands are very small 
and delicate and have been modeled as speci- 
mens of perfect beauty. She usually dresses 
in dark velvet or silk of a well-chosen and sub- 
dued color. She wears no head-dress in the 
morning, but in the evening she is to be seen in 
an Angot cap. She has an abundance of most 
rare and costly jewelry, but she rarely makes 
any display of it on her person. Occasionally 
she wears a tiger’s claw, richly set, as a pend- 
aut to the gold chain round her neck. {t was 
presented to the Baroness by Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, and she values it highly. The Baroness is 
. a good horse-woman and is fond of exercise, 
and she walks with an elasticity that many a 
younger woman might envy. 


...-The Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who sue- 
ceeds the late Wm. Sears as general agent of 
the Peabody Educational Fund, with a salary 
of five thousand dollars, is a Southerner by 
birth and matnly by education. He was a stu- 
dent of Harvard Law School and served in the 
Mexican War. He served four years in the 
United States Congress, and subsequently was 
a member of the Confederate Congress and a 
lieutenant-colonel of Confederate cavalry. 


...-Professor Elliot, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, it is said, knows more about Alaska 
and its seal fisheries than any one else in this 
country. He passed between three and four 
years in Alaska, from 1869 to 1872, and often 
went for months without seeing a white man. 
He mastered the language of the natives and 
made a most complete study of their mode of 
life. 

....Abraham Lineoln, in a letter written 
December 11th, 1864, said: ‘‘ You say you are 
praying for the war to end. So amI; but I 
want it to end right. God only knows how 
anxious I am to see these rivers of blood cease 
to flow ; but they must flow until treason hides 
its head.”’ 


...-Professor Moinmsen, in a letter of thanks 
to members of Oxford University for the gift 
of books to replace those destroyed by the 
burning of his library, says what he lost has 
been replaced and many valuable books added 
which he did not previously possess. 


..+eThe Hon. John A, Cuthbert, now a resi- 
dent of Mobile, Alabama, is the oldest living 
ex-member of Congress. He was born in Sa- 
yannah, in 1788, served in the War of 1812, and 
served asa representative from Georgia from 
1819 to 1821, sixty years ago. 


....-Robert Lincoln, son of the great Prest- 
dent, is spoken of in connection with a Cabinet 
position under the incoming administration. 
Mr. Lincoln is a member of the Chicago Bar 
and is highly thought ef, both personally and 
professionally. 


....The Countess Marchand, widow of the 
former chamberlain of Napoleon Iat 8t. Helena 
and executor of the will of the First Emperor, 
has just died in Paris, aged seventy-six. 


...-Count Herbert Bismarck is the private 
secretary of his father, Prince Bismarck. He 
is said to strikingly resemble his father, and is 
uncommonly gifted. 


...-Mr. Goff, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
is thirty-seven years of age, and one of the 
most popular men of West Virginia. 


...- Senator Gorman, of Maryland, was once 
a page in the chamber where he now sits as 
senator. 





...-General Sherman recently celebrated his 
sixty-first birthday. 


tkteand 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 6th. 


THE WITNESS OF JESUS TO JOHN.—Lvxs 
vu, 19—28. 


Nores.—‘‘ John.” —Being now in prison. 
“He that should come.” —That is, the promised 
Messiah. “Or look we for another?” —Here 
is implied a complaint against Jesus in John’s 
mind. He could hardly have really doubted 
of the Messiahship of him to whom he had 
borne testimony and on whom he had seen 
the promised dove descending; but he had 
expected a different kind of a Messiah, one that 
would fulfill the ambitious hopes of the Jewish 
people; while Jesus was still continuing in his 
private life, healing and teaching in obscure 
parts of the country. He wished to suggest to 
Jesus that, if he was going to enter on his 
Messiahship, it was time for him to be about 
it. “ P’aques."’—Torturing diseases, such as 
rheumatism. “Evil Spirits."—What these 
possessions with evil spirits was is not clear. 
The physical manifestations resemble epilepsy 
and insanity. “Tell John.”"—He does not 
answer John directly; but only gives the signs 
of atrne, nota false, Messtahship.—“' Blessed 
ts he,”’ ete.—This is a delicate rebuke to Jobn, 
becanse he head been misled and offended by 
Jesns’s career “A reed.""—A man of un- 
stable character. The question implies that 
such was not John’s character, for he had with- 
stood all the creat ones of the people, though 
now he seemed to be in doubt about Jesus, to 
whom he had testified. “It is written." — 
Ieainh xl, 8.- ——‘*Among those that are born of 
tromen.”"’"—Inecluding all the famons patriarchs 
and pronhets—Mores, Elijah, Isalah—none of 
whom was greater than John.———“‘ Least in the 
Kingdom of Teaven."—That is, in the new dis- 
pensation. John was in the old dispensation, 
that of law and type. Jesus introduced the 
new dispensation of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This kingdom was on earth. We live in it, 
He thatis least in this Messfanie dispensation 
excels, not because he excels in power or mind, 
but because he sees by a better light and hasa 
better revelation. 

Instruction.—Herod could put John tn prison, 
but he could not drive away his disciples. He 
still had friends that stuck to him {fn his ad- 
versity. 

Even so good a man as John thought he 
could instrnct Jesus what he ought to do. 
Peter thought the same more than once. Don’t 
we sometimes think that we could have ar- 
ranged things better than God has? 

How easily men set showy greatness above 
real greatness. Even John would have been 
better satisfied if Jesus had sat on a throne 
and led armies, instead of healing and teaching 
people in the wilderness 

The chief of the evidences that Jesus wished 
reported to John was not the healing, but the 
preeching. ‘To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.”” It was in this that the real 
Messiahship consisted, that he brought good 
news to the poor. They were no longer to 
think that they could be saved only by difm- 
cult rites; but by right hearts. 

A true Christianity cares for the diseases of 
the body, as wellas of the soul. It will not 
only provide churches and Sunday-schools, 
but also hospitals. Hospitals are a sign of a 
Christian civilization. Heathen nations have 
had very few hospitals. In early times the 
Christians were famous for their care of the 
sick and their burial of the forsaken dead. 

Telling John of the work of Jesus was the 
best way to encourage his faith in Jesus. A 
good way now to stir up Christians to faithful 
work for God is to tell what others are doing— 
of successful churches, reviydls, etc. 

Don’t be areed. Have a mind of your own, 
that can’t be shaken by every wind. Learn 
how to say No. When you are asked to do 
what is wrong, learn to refuse. Judge for 
yourself what is right. John was not easily 
led by other folks. He rebuked other folks. 

Don’t be effeminate. Don’t be all the time 
trying to live delicately. It won't hurt you to 
work hard, to get your hands hard and dirty. 
Don’t be ashamed to be seen doing any honest 
work. Don’t coddle yourself. John didn’t. 
If he could do good, he was willing to dress 
roughly and eat coarse food. made him 
hardy. 

Bea prophet. Johnwas. He told of Christ, 
He warned against sin. He gave constant 
teaching of the truth. He bitterly denounced 
sin. He pointedto the Saviour. That is being 
prophet enough. 

It is a blessed privilege to live in this Chris- 
tian age. Any child can know more of God's 
purposes of salvation, of the way of eternal life 
than the most favored prophet of old. Now is 
the time of the Kingdom of Heaven. We live 
in it, and should be very grateful to God for 
giving us an existence in a Christian age and a 
Christian land. 

N. B.—By an unaccountable accident we last 
week spoke of the synagogues as used for Sun- 
day worship, instead of Sabbath worship. 
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In his recent report, President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, comments upon the recita- 
tion system now in vogue at that institution. 
As an opportunity to examine the student, to 
ascertain the fact whether he has prepared the 
lesson of the day or not, and to bestow a cor- 
responding mark of merit or demerit, it has 
generally disappeared. It has become for the 
teacher an opportunity to give conversational 
instruction by asking questions, addressed 
either to an individual or to the class, with a 
view to correct misapprehensions and to bring 
out the main points of the subject clear of the 
details, by explaining the author in hand or 
by contravening, re-enforcing, or illustrating 
his statements. For the student it has become 
an opportunity to ask questions; to receive, 
either in a critical or in a docile spirit, the ex- 
planations and opinions of the instructor; to 
review the lesson or re-examine the subject of 
the day, and to test occasionally his own 
power of translating, of stating a proposition, 
@ case, an argument, or a demonstration; of 
narrating a series of events, or of describing a 
plant, an animal, a disease, a building, a per- 
son, or an institution. 


...- According to the last school census, the 
school population of Nilinois was 1,010,851, and 
the registered school attendance last year was 
704,041. The state has 11,964 public schocls 
and 22,255 teachers, the average monthly ealary 
of the males being $41.92, and of the females 
$31.80. The illiteracy of the state includes 
but a little over 4,000 of her population. 
The total receipts forthe schools were $9,- 
931,758.74, and the total expenditures §$7,- 
531,941. The cost percapita upon average 
daily attendance was $16.97. The permanent 
public instruction fund of the state amounts to 
$9,368.480.98. There are 110 high schools, which 
lost year graduated 924 pupils. The bonded 
echool-debt amounts to $3,406,304.14. 


.-Massachusetts has maintained during 
the past year 5,570 public schools (including 
215 high schools) and 8,595 teachers. The 
number of pupils is reported as 306,777 ; the 
average attendance was 233,127. There are 
also reported 10,398 pupils as studying in 73 
academies, and there were 350 private and 
parochial schools in operation, instructing 
15,891 pupils. The evening schools numbered 
116, with an attendance of 4,503 pupils. Ninety 
per cent. of the number enrolled in the public 
schools were in daily attendance during the 
year. 


.- The avtahen of Canterbury has writ- 
en a Jetter in support of an appeal for funds 
on behalf of the National Society. The Society 
has been for seventy years endeavoring to pro- 
mote the religious education of the people fn the 
principles of the Church of England. Two 
millions of children are. under instruction 
through its instrumentality. 


....-President-elect Carter, of Williams Col- 
lege, will be the seventh president of that in- 
stitution since 1793. Dr. Fitch served twenty- 
two years, Dr. Moore six years, Dr. Griffin fif- 
teen years, Dr. Hopkins thirty-six years, and 
President Chadbourne will complete nine years 
of service at the coming commencement. 


.. Steps bave been taken at Harvard Col- 
lege toward the organization of a Harvard leg- 
islature, which is designed to teach in a prac- 
tical way parliamentary forms and the rules 
of debate. Every member will be placed on 
some committee, and there will be two officers, 
a speaker and a clerk. 


....Efforts are being made by persons of 
prominence in Chicago to establish there a 
training-school for nurses. Schools of this de- 
scription are in successful operation at London, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
large cities. 


. The receipts of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art for the year of 
1880 were $10,425.16; the expenditures for the 
maintenance of schools, $3,778.50; and for the 
maintenance and repairs of Memorial Hall, $6,- 
301.51. 

..One of the beliefs stated at the recent 
meeting of the Rhode Island teachers was that 
the time has come for deposing arithmetic as 
the most important study for children, and 
substituting the study of the English language. 


.. There are 163 students in regular attend- 
ance at Wesleyan University, divided into 30 
sentors, 33 juniors, 41 sophomores, 51 freshmen, 
8 post-graduates, and 5 special. Of the whole 
number 10 are females. 


..The graduates of Union College residing 
in Boston and vicinity have organized an 
Alumni Association,to be known as the New 
England Alumni Association of Union College. 


..-.Degrees were first conferred by Yale 
College in 1702, and since that time they have 
been given to 11,939 persons, exclusive of 923 

‘honorary degrees. 





A DISAGREEABLE man is one whose idea of 
fun differs from yours. 


. It is possible for three people to keep the 
same secret, but only after two of them are 
dead. 


.-It 1s sometimes pretty hard to decide 
which gives us more pleasure—to hear our- 
selves praised or to hear our neighbor run 
down. 


..In the technical schools of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art plumbing {s now 
taught; but only the sons of millionaires are 
admitted to the course. 


....A Boston newspaper somewhat sarcastie- 
ally remarks: ‘‘ The police of New York are 
being vaccinated. But what’s the use of it? 
They never catch anything.’’ 


...- Augustus Dabble (artist): ‘Don’t you 
think it is about time I exhibited something ?”’ 
Severe Critie (examining Dabble’s latest produc- 
tion): “Yes. A little talent, for instance.” 


..‘* I threw this off in ten minutes,”’ softly 
said the poet, placing a manuscript on the 
editorial table. The editor said that, when it 
came to speed, no long-haired poet should 
distance him ; and he threw it off in less than 
ten seconds—off the table into the waste- 
basket. 


..--“* Ladies and gentlemen,” said Barnum’s 
showman, “‘ the elephant is accustomed to bear 
the greatest burdens without complaining.” 
A property-owner spoke up: “Oh! show us 
something strange. We Galveston taxpayers 
have been doing that ourselves for the last 
ten years. Trot out your painted mule or 
zebra.”’ 


...A two-foot rule was given to a laborer in 
a Clyde boatyard to measure an fron plate. 
The laborer, not being well up to the use of the 
rule, after spending considerable time, re- 
turned. “‘ Noo, Mick,” asked the plater, ‘‘ what 
size is the plate?’ ‘‘ Well,” replied Mick, 
with a grin of satisfaction, ‘‘it’s the length of 
your rule and two thumbs over, with this piece 
of brick and the breadth o’ my hand from here 
to there, bar a finger.” 


.-.. The Fakir of Siva gave a sleight-of-hand 
performance in Galveston. One of his feats was 
to make a marked dollar disappear in the sight 
of the crowd, which he successfully did. 
“ That marked dollar will be found in the vest- 
pocket of that colored gentleman,” said the 
Fakir, pointing with his magic wand at Sam 
Johnsing. All eyes were riveted on Sam, who 
advanced to the front, took some money from 
his vest-pocket, and said: ‘‘ Boss, heah is your 
change. I has had two beers and a cigar outen 
dat dollar you tole me to keep in my vest-pock- 
et till you called foah ft.” 


..“ What’s the news?” asked Jones of 
Fogg, who had been poring over the newspaper 
for half an hour. ‘‘ News!" exclaimed Fogg. 
“Lots of it. A dozen or two miraculous cures 
by Abraham’s Oil, a few testimonials for Jump 
Bitters, Pilgarlic’s Persistent Pills, and Uncas’s 
Aboriginal Cureall. Then there are thrilling 
accounts of seventeen different kinds of pads 
for as many parts of the body, together with a 
miscellaneous assortment of absorbents, spe- 
cifics, detergents, anti-scorbutics, reliefs, reno- 
vators, and renewers. Oh! yes; lots of news. 
Paper running over with news.” 


..THE Map OF ATHENS MADE OVER. 


Maid of Athens, we must part! 

Your will is strong, your temper’s tart ; 
And, when I go and when I come, 
Your, tongue swings like a pendulum. 
Hear my prayer before [ go, 
Remember ’tis my last request ; 

And, if you can for an hour or so, 
Keep it still and let me rest. 


By those banged locks all unconfined, 
Blown all about by every wind ; 

By that curved nose all out of joint, 
Like an interrogation point, 

Check that tongue’s eternal flow. 

Oh ! heed, I beg, this one behest ; 
And, if you can for an hour or so, 
Keep it still and let me rest. 


By those lips that never close ; 

By those crossed eyes which daunt their foes ; 
By my bald head, so prompt to tell 

What words can never speak so well, 

Your tongue is darting to and fro ; 

You pour forth words like one possessed ; 
But, if you can for an hour or £0, 

Please keep it still and let me rest. 


Maid of Athens, I am gone! 
I'll be at peace when I’m alone. 
Yet, though I fly to Istambol, 
Your strident tones shall fright my soul. 
Can I cease to hear thee? No! 
That tongue is heard from east to west ; 
But, if you can for an hour or so, 
Oh ! keep it still and let me rest. 
©. H. L., @um romp, Coxs. 
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BAPTIST. 


ATWATER, L., Elba, N. Y., resigns. 

CHANDLER, Georges C., D. D., Forest Grove, 
Oregon, died recently, aged 73. 

CURRY, J. L. M., D.D., L.L.D., s his 
professorship ‘in Richmond Coll e, Va., 
de become general agent of the Peabody 

und. 

DAMON, C., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

GORDON, W. T., called to Spencer, Ind. 

See, F. M., Franklin, Ind., re- 
signs. 

KINCAID, Wm. M., Rondout, N. Y., accepts 
call to First ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

MASON, A. F., Washington, D. C., accepts 
call to First ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MOORE, L. F., Flushing, N. Y., accepts call 
to Leadville, Col. 

PERRY, Fredericksburg, Iowa, resigns. 

SMITH, G. C., Glenn’s Creek, Ky., resigns. 

SMITH, James M., called to Acton, Ind. 

STONE, G. W., ord. at Alpha, Il. 

WATERMAN, H. B., Wheaton, Il., resigns. 

WHITEHEAD, J M., Shelbyville, Ind., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALCOTT, W. P., accepts call to First ch., 
Boxford, Mass. 

BARRETT, F. F., Chicago Sem., accepts call 
to Evansville, Ill. 

BATT, W. J., Stoneham, Mass., declines call 
to Claremont, N. H. 

CROFT, C. P., called to Watertown, Conn. 

DARLING, W. E.. Farmington, accepts call to 
Wentworth, N. 

DEANE, James, Phenix, accepts call to How- 
ells, N.Y. 

EMERSON, O. P., inst. at Peacedale, R. L. 

EMERSON, R., invited to supply at Center- 
ville, Mass. 

FOWLE, Hanrorp, Elkhorn, Wis., resigns. 

JANES, H. P., Weybridge, accepts call to 
Corinth, Vt. 

MAY, O. G., Cookeville, Wis., dismissed. 

McLEOD, A. J., Waldoboro’, Me., accepts 
call to Groton, Conn. 

MERRIAM, J., Andover Sem., accepts call to 

* New Hampton, Ia. 

RICE, T. O., Plymouth, accepts call to Woods 
Holl, Mass. 

SLICER, Tuomas R., resigns pastorate Park 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., on account of change 
of belief. - 

VAN WAGNER, A. J., inst. at Sedalia, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, Wrx1aM, accepts call to Tabernacle 
ch., Louisville, Ky. 

BOYD, Writ14M, Glen Moore, called to Potts- 
town, Penn. 

BURRELL, D. pee, Iowa, called to 
Kalamazop Wich 

FRAME, Wan TER R., Hudson, Wis., called to 
Kingston, Penn. 

ae pees. R., inst. in First ch., Middletown, 
, * A 


NEILL, Henry, Schaghticoke, N. Y., called 
to Westfield, N. J. 

PORTER, Josern W., inst. at Stanhope, N. J. 

ROBINSON, James, inst. in Fourth ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

WOODEND, W. W., D.D., called to Phillipe- 
burg, Penn. 

WORK, Cuarves L., accepts call to Colum- 
bus, 9 


PROTFSTANT FPISCOPAT.. 


DUMBELL, G. W., Palestine, declines call to 
Galveston, Texas. 

FRACKENTHRALL, Cuartes 8., ord. deacon 
at San Francisco, Cal. 

HORSFALL, eee ord. priest at Leaven- 
worth, 

LEONARD, —_— A., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
accepts call to 8t. John’ 8, Washington, 
D.C. 


MANN, Cameron, Watkins, N. Y., accepts 
call to Kansas City, Mo. 

MOORE, Metvitte H., Church Hill, Miss., 
resigns. 

NEWMAN, James, ord. priest at Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

ROBINSON, Mrrow 8., ord. deacon at Elk 
Point, Dak 

SARTWELLE, Wittram D., Sedalia, Mo., 
called to Galveston, Texas. 

bey A. J., declines call to Severn Parish, 


VAN BUREN. J. H., Seymour, Conn., accepts 
call to Englewood, } 

WETHERBEE, A., becomes rector of Bt. 
Paul's, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REFORMED. 


KIPP, P. E., declines call to Nassau, N. Y. 

KREMER, J., declines call to First ch., Hol- 
land, Mich. 

KYLE, J. R., inst. at Port Jackson, N. Y., 
Jan. 6th. 

NICKERSON, N. F. (Presbyterian), accepte 
call to Prattville, N. Y. 

RAYMOND, A. V., inst. in Plainfield, N. J. 

THOMAS, Rev. Mr of Amenia, called to 
Fishkill Viliage, N.Y 

VAN DOARN, M., called to Clymer, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GORDON, J. A., resi; poquetente Ninth U. P. 
ch., Pittsburgh, 

PARKINGTON, G. 4. "ot New York East 
Methodist Conf. " died recently, in New 
Haven, Conn. 

WILSON, A. E., feconte call to Free Baptist 
ch., Lansing, M 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Meher for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


DEMOCRACY AND CYCLOPZDIAS.* 


Tue appearance of A Library of Re 
ligious Poetry, edited by Professor Schaff 
and Arthur Gilman, is a new illustration of 
the tendency of the democratic expansion 
of literature and the multiplication of read- 
ers to bring books in the .compendious or 
encyclopediac form into vogue. The work 
to which we refer above deserves notice oh 
its own merits; but for the moment it sug- 
gests some general observations which we 
wish to lay before our readers. 

It is one of the results of modern life 
that it has brought about a wide use of 
books, far beyond the limits of the learned 
class. It has, indeed, turned the non-liter- 
ary class into consumers of literature; while 
the strictly literary class produce books and 
live by their gains from another class, 
whose employment is not with letters, but 
who, in the waking up of modern intellect- 
ual life, have come to feel a need for them 
and a delight in them which is far beyond 
what their fathers or, at all events, their 
grandfathers felt. 

This great book-buying and reading pub- 
lic, long ago abandoning the good old love 
of thorough acquaintance with one subject 
and a few books, devoted itself to con- 
densed miscellaneous information and 
rapid surveys of the wide fields of uni- 
versal literature. Profound and accurate 
learning has not declined among the schol- 
arly few, nor is that few a narrower fra- 
ternity than it was. The old maxim, ‘‘ Be 
ware of the man of one book,” is as much 
quoted as ever; but the terrible objects 
against whom it warns us were never nu- 
merous enough to disturb the peaceful as. 
pect of sociéty. “In general, the buyers and 
readers of books are busy workers 1n other 
fields, who come to them with only a rem- 
nant of the duyon their hands, but with a 
vigorous appetite for the miscellaneous 
food which literature has to offer. 

This is a state of things which only the 
modern world has witnessed, but which 
has already had some remarkable effects on 
literature. It has brought popular cyclo- 
pedias, compendia, digests, and hand-books 
into vogue. They have the merit of mak- 
ing knowledge and literature accessible to 
readers who cannot delve in the original 
sources. Hence, too, we observe in our 
times the remarkable coexistence of exact 
and exhaustive learning with a superficial, 
uncritical, but brilliant and widely read 
intelligence, which has been trained on the 
stores provided in the compendious collec- 
tions of the day. 

Of late, this omnivorous literary passion 
has burst the limits of modern letters and 
flowed off toward ancient times. It has 
even tried to force the gates of prehistoric 
knowledge. We have had popular essays 
on high and abstruse themes; glimpses of 
Athenian, Persian, Egyptian, and of Indian 
life. Cesar and Cicero have been given to 
us in living colors, which would make it no 
great surprise if some simple reader should 
fancy that they were not long ago clubmen 
in London. These books are no school-boy 
essays, nor hack-work of starving scriveners, 
They are done by eminent scholars, who 
devote to them their best powers. They 
contain the results of scholarship in the 
briefest space, with the least amount of 
learned discussion. Theage is as critical as 
it is impatient of delay. It is also ambitious 
to get only the best, and apt to think that 
the latest thing is the best. If it wants to 
know something about everything, it requires 
evidence that the compendious something it 
buys is the best word which philosophy or 
genius has spoken. 

Let who will sneer at this feature of the 
times. It is the healthy consequence of the 
expansion of the literary class and the pop- 
ularizing of knowledge. The mass of lit- 
erature is too enormous to be generally use- 
ful in ertenso. The stage isso crowded 
that only the narrowest space can be as- 
signed to men whose personality once filled 


* a Lierary OF RELIGIOUS PoETRY. A Collection of 
the Best Poems of all — and Tongues, with Bio- 





the world. The result may be to increase 
the plague of superficial and uncritical bril- 
liancy or confidence. The Pierian stream 
may be transformed from a limpid brook 
into a swollen and turbid flood; but the 
transformation will prove injurious neither 
to learning nor to literature. 

We have, in a previous number, com- 
batted the proposition that a commercial 
agé is unfavorable to letters. Qe add to 
this opimion our belief that the popularizing 
of knowledge and the growing use of 
encyclopedias, of hand-books, of digests, 
and of popular collections, like this Library 
of Religious Poetry, has stimulated study 
and improved literature. This good thing, 
all scholars know, has already come of 
it: that their learning, if not lucrative, 
is now, at least, reasonably remunerative. 
It has also abolished public pensions and 
the system of private patronage, by substi- 
tuting for those uncertain supports a public 
demand, which is a far healthier influence 
on the author and a better security against 
the wolf at his door. 

These remarks will serve to place the 
Library of Religious Poetry, edited by Pro- 
fessor Schaff and Mr. Gilman. The work 
is not designed for scholars, though they 
may find it interesting and useful. It is 
not an exhaustive work in a bounded field, 
like Neale’s, nor like Dr. Conrad Kocher’s 
‘* Zionsharfe.” It is not meant for devo- 
tional use, like Sir Roundell Palmer’s col- 
lection. It is not even a manual of Chris- 
tian poetry. It is a repertory of religious 
poems, brought together on such a broad 
principle of catholicity that Shelley and 
Lorenzo Medici, Matthew Arnold, Garrison, 
John Weiss, Colonel Higginson, Henry 
David Thoreau, Theodore Parker, Victor 
Hugo, and George Eliot stand here side by 
side with the heroes of the Church. With 
hittle fear of the Reformation before his 
eyes, the poet in one whole division of the 
book sings of ‘‘ Purgatory.” Henry 
Timrod represents South Carolina, and 
Whittier, with Mrs. Howe, sings the songs 
of freedom. On the broad definition of 
religious poetry, which we assume to be 
that of the editors, these productions be- 
long here. They are a phase of religious 
poetry. But why have not the editors gone 
further? They claim to have collected 
the best religious poems ‘‘of all ages 
and tongues.” And they have done 
this for English religious poetry. They 
have also collected a very consid- 
erable number from the German, some 
from the French, three from the Span- 
ish poet Calderon, one from his country- 
man, John Melendez- Valdez, two trace from 
Michel Angelo, Dante is fully represented, 
and, though we cannot at the moment recall 
it, we think we have observed one, at least, 
from the Russian. The nearest approach 
we have found to the Portuguese is a hymn 
of the Irishman, Callanan, who died in 
Lisbon. Holland is represented by good 
Elkildsen Naur’s hymn on Death, ‘‘ Naar 
min Tunge ikke mere,” and there are abun- 
dant selections from the patristic and me- 
dizval Greek and Latin. But at these 
limits ‘‘all Ages and Tongues” appear to 
cease for our, authors. Is there, ther, no 
religious poetry, in the broad sense of our 
editors, to be gleaned from the Greek and 
Latin classics, or from Arabian sources, to 
say nothing of the literatures of the remot- 
er East, now accessible? 

Yet, though the 1,004 pages of this book 
do not fully make good the promise of the 
title-page, they are a rich and admirable 
Library of Religious Poetry, which contains 
more that we should wish to find than any 
collection we know of. We, of course, 
expect the editors to do the fuller justice to 
English and American authors. They have 
also given a rich anthology from the Ger- 
man poets. Dr. Schaff could not neglect 
the hymns of his native Church nor the 
great German poets. His patriotic heart 
would not let him omit the grand battle- 
hymn of Karl Theodor Korner, which did 
as much for Germany in its uprising against 
Napoleon I as ‘‘ John Brown” did for us 
in the Civil War. The best hymns of the 
Roman Breviary are here. The ‘Ze 
Deum” is here. Why is the ‘‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis” omitted? We are glad to find 


Augustus L. Hillhouse’s 
“Trembling before Thine awful throne” ; 

but what has deprived us of Bishop Coxe’s: 
“Qh! where are kings and empires now”? 








Edward Caswell owes, we suppose, his fre- 
quent appearance to his numerous transla- 
tions of Latin hymns. There are seven 
versions of ‘‘Dies Ira.” Hartley Coleridge 
has none too much space; but why, when 
Bayard Taylor has four hymns, should 
Jane Taylor be dismissed with two and the 
author of ‘‘ Young's Night Thoughts” have 
no place in the book at all? Baptist Noel’s 
hymn of consolation— 
“ When musing sorrow mourns the past""— 

is wanting; also the wonderful hymn of 
Sternhold— 

“ The Lord descended from above”— 
with the famous lines: 

“ and on the wings of mighty winds 

Came flying all abroad.” 
“ Hush, my babe; lie still and slumber” 

is not to be found; but a poor substitute, by 
John Monsell, takes its place. Among the 
poems of Nature we looked in vain for 
Watts’s 

“I sing the almighty power of God.” 
Chaucer has not been gleaned as we should 
expé@ct him to be by a distinguished student 
of his poetry, and we cannot forgive the 
authors for omitting from what they have 
taken from Ben Jonson the epigram or son- 
net containing the lines: 

* It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk 
Doth make man perfect be.” 

Cotemporary authors are commonly the 
load which drags such collections as 
this down. Few editors have shown 
the skill or the courage to escape this 
danger. This collection is not wholly free 
from this mistake. As a transcript of the 
religious poetry of the times, perhaps it has 
not greatly erred; but when our eye falls on 
the promise of the title-page to collect the 
“‘ Best Poems of all Ages,” we wish that our 
editors had either less friendly considera- 
tion for living authors or a more adaman- 
tine sense of what the public might demand 
of them. 

The indices, classification, and biograph- 
ical notices are done in a manner worthy of 
the highest praise, and go far to neutralize 
the defects we have mentioned. 





Historical Sketches of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, by Sarah Loring Bailey (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), not to be behind the Bos- 
ton memorials, begins with the prehistorie 
period. We note that the author of the first 
chapter hints that the Andover ponds, peat- 
bogs, and kettle-holes may afford aid in deter- 
mining the antiquity of man. For Andover 
herself to turn thus squarely away from the 
prophets on the hill and appeal to peat-bogs 
on such a matter argues much. It appears 
that Andover had her share in the witchcraft 
delusions. So great is the interest in this mat- 
ter now at Boston that a statement about it is 
an essential part of the historic pedigree of 
every town—required to identify ita descent. 
The really important part of the history lies in 
chapters vii, viii, and ix, which treat of the 
schools, the Phillips Academy and the Theo- 
logical Seminary, but ‘with no such fullness 
and thoroughness as we hoped to find. The 
author devotes forty-one pages to witchcraft, 
and forty pages to the Phillips Academy and 
the Theological Seminary together. On mat- 
ters which other writers would perhaps slight — 
such as family and local history, business and 
commercia] matters, and the memorabilia of 
church history in the town—the book is full. 


+..Guy Averall: A Patriotic Sketch (Phil- 
adelphia: E. Claxton & Co.) is a sketch of 
army life previous to the late Civil War, 
written by a private soldier, who came to this 
country to seek his fortune, apparently from 
Ireland, where he had received the ordinary 
Protestant training of people in his class. Net 
seeing anything better to do, he enlists in thé 
army and writes his adventures. The story 
ends abruptly witPhis appointment. as lieuten- 
ant. We hardly need add that it is what we 
now look back to as the old army life of the 
line which is here described. 


..-Now that the stream of winter travel 
carries 80 many persons to Florida, they will 
be glad to carry with them so good and inter- 
esting a book as The History of Saint Augustine, 
Florida, by Wm. W. Devfhurst (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). St. Augustine,as the oldest town in 
the United States, has a history which runs 
back to the Spanish dis¢overy and the 
struggle of Spain with France for power on 
this continent. The author treats also of the 
climate ‘of Florida and of the advantages of 
the country as a sanitarium for the North. 


....Zlsie Gordon is a reprint, by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, of a good book for family 
ard Sunday reading, by Bmily Brodie. The 
story is laid in England, and turns on the his- 
tory of a devout and evangelical Church-of- 
England family. There is nothing striking in 








the plan ; but there is much good, sweet, whole- 
some daily bread in the book, which is what is 
required for home and Sunday-sehool use. 


-..There is certainly no more practical 
question than that raised in the title of Mr. 
Charles F. Richardson’s book, The Choice of 
Books (American Book Exchange), unless it be 
the one that follows naturally—how to read 
them, Both these questions are discussed {in 
Mr. Richardson’s book ina methodic manner 
and with much citation from eminent writers 
on the same subject. 


-...We have from Toronto (William Briggs, 
Methodist Book-Room) Great Preachers, An- 
cient and Modern, a little book of sketches, by 
the Rev. W. H. Withrow, M. A. The author 
has chosen Origin, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Xavier, Knox, Baxter, and Whit- 
field for his illustrations, and has drawn his 
materials from the standard historians of the 
Church. 


.. The Silver Medal, by J. T. Trowbridge 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard), is by no means up 
to the high standard of Mr. Trowbridge’s char- 
acteristic work. The moral of the stories is 
good ; but drags on through so much common- 
place or not highly improving narrative that 
at last the moral does not pay for the parable. 


--The well-known publishing house of 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have moved 
from their old quarters on Grand Street, to 
753 and 755 Broadway. 
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DP. Vil, TEL, TRO GRMNO.cccccccceccsccccccccoees 
The Religions of 
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808. = 4 PY : - 180 
Progertek the Great ond thotiz ¥ Years’ War. By 


of Modern His- 
aaa ) 16mo, > eat em same 


eee... A 
Sow. By A Perry. dk bone The 


1 00 


100 


the Patriarchs nd 
Fables and a of 





8vo, pp. 


M. Tullit Ciceronts De Natura 
Tres. WE So Common 


ey King He the Eighth. With 
Introduction, and Notes Explanatory and 
Critical. For use in schools in) families. 
Ry the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. (Annotated 
English Classics.) 16mo, pp. 196. The same. 
Life and lets of John Howard Raymond. 
Edited by his =" - - ter. With steel 
portrait. 8vo, 744. New York: Fords, 
ward & Hulbert,..........seccccscceseeseeees 
whel Rastest ue Wor in ees and Cooking. 
dapted to Dom or Study 
Sfeseen. By Helen Campbell. 16mo, PP. 
GER. TROGRMIBscccccccccccccccccccscccoccesees 100 
Gleanings in the Fields of Art. = Ednah D. 
Cheney. a p. 345. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Yor! P Charles T. Diliingha iiswonse 
Lona Deve, By Virginia F, Townsend, author 
of * A Woman's Word and How She Kept It,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 451. The sam 1 
Lost in a Great ; Sate Amanda M. Douglas. 
fone of * fr tc. 12mo0, pp. 468. 
Maturin M. ‘Ballou. 
ton: Houghton, Mit. 
12% 
The Servant Girl Question. By Harriet Pres 
cott Spofford. imo, pp. 181. Thesame..... 
Sister A tine. p~ Old Catholic camenas of 
he Sisters of Charity in the St hannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation 
— the German Memorial of Amalie von 
Lasaulx. ism. pp. xiv, 338. New York: 
Henry TIONS © OO. oc cvcvcccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Egyptian aw gotected and 
Birch, al LL.D. ‘or the use 
Tareas Cina, ne pp. vi, 111. london, 
Samuel Bagster & 
An _ Elementary 


100 





Type. By P. 6 Renouf. ( ic 
Clessios.)” 8vo, pp. iv, 66. The same 

The English Poets. Selections with Critica) In- 

troductions by Vi Writers, and a Gen- 

a +. b bn = na arnold. Ed. 

Blake; ; 


Thomas —1> 
oie. tht, 1 v. ison " 
worth to Dobett ee P xii, 608; xii, 
620. London and New York: Macmillan & 
CO. PEP VO cccccccccccccccccccesccsccccesccccecs 
rt of the Proceedings of the Second General 
nergeinell of the Presbs i 


vo, B. m: 
Howard Gann New York: American 
jpreraty and art Pui lishing Co.,and Russel 


George M. Brock-Arnold 
treked Biographies of the Great 
p. vi, New York: 
ndon: Sampson 

Searle & Rivington. 
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Univ. Gall. ago DD. EVE, GIB. Boston : Es 
Want SII nccncattenscneneseamenbeepnnennnet 
The Duties et Women A Course of Lectures 
b Teint (authoriged edt- 


tion. ret, Bp -y B ~ — Frevchyuore 100 


eae 7 of Common os oo Atentalctre 
tion of the Sacraments and Other Kites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, as potas by 
the Pre tow) Divines in the Royal Com 
mission of 1661, and in ment with the 
Directory for Public Wors tp of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. Ed 
with @ sup somenter7 treatise, by Charles 
W. Shi oD. LL.D. 12me, xxiv, 
188, New York: Anson D. F. dolph 
ears coseeronansaenayaticesncxausnames st cnae 200 
What Alleth Thee? By the author of “ Melody 
of the 23d Psalm,” “The Other Shore,” etc. 
16mo, pp. vill, 408. The same.................. 160 
The Mission of the Presbyterian Church. A 
Sermon delivered at the opening of the Sec- 
ond Council of the Presbyterian Aitane 6. at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 234, 1880. By William 
M. Paxton, D.D. @4mo, paper, pp. 86. The 
GREED. cc vescccoccesnesccveccasoscoccenncececeseoss 010 
Picturesque Palestine, Sinai Egypt. 
the most eminent Palestine t Scholars an 
Explorers. With an Introduction by the 


4to, pp. 24 per part. Parts I—VI New 
ufo. D. Appleton & Co. Per ee 050 
Drugs that Enslave. The Optum, erphtne, 
Chioral, and Hashisch Habits. By H. 
Kane, M.D. 12mo, pp 224. Philadelphia 
Presley Blakiston 
Remintacences of Dr. Spurzheim and George 
Combe, and a Review of the Sctenee of 
parsclog, from the od of its discovery 
te 


by Dr. Gal e time of the viait of Soerge 

Combe to the United States, 1888, 1840. 

Nahum Capen, LL.D. 12mo, pp: xvi, 262. 

New York : Fowler & Wells. 150 
The Secret of Victory ; or, The Story of. Frneat 

Adler. By Margaret E. Winslow, author of 

“Saved,” ete. 16mo, pp. ew York: 

The National Te mee rance Society and Pub 


lication House. 


Descartes. By J P. Mahaffy, M. A. (Blackwood's 
Philosophical Classics.) 16mo, pp. 211. Phil 


adeiphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. inburgh : 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons : ; 
Belles and Kingers. A Novelette. By Hawley 
Smart. 16mo, paper, pp. vi, 226. he same. 0 60 
From Log Cabin to the White House. William 
M. Thayer. 1i2mo, pp. 416. Boston : James 
Er Eons’ dacccddsacsece 180 


Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles Swin 
burne. 12mo, pp. 218. New York: R. Worth 
EN vndedunvedhenseoducedscaisesase es 

ldyls and Lyrics of the Ohio ‘Valley By John 

James Platt. 16mo, PP. 138. Cincinnati: W 





E. eesaneds ccasectechaseenns 150 
First German Book afte r the Natural or Pesta 
lozzian Method for Schoolk and Home In- 
struction. By James H.Worman, A.M. :Chau 
we ua Language Series.) 12mo, RN 68. New 

ek and Noe a A.S. Barnes & Co.... 35 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SE LLING ouUT 


REMOVAL, B ELOw cosT. 


TN IMMENSE CATALOGUE OF 3 
< =| CLEARANCE SALE FREE. 

S SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO S$ 
S APRIL FIRST, PREVIOUS >| 
= TO REMOVAL. Dn 


LEGGAT BROS, 


8 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. NEW POST OFFICE, N 


“In the Fields again with Professor Gray.” 


BOTANY 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE | SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. MANUAL. 
LESSONS. NEW STRUCTURAL. 
RY 
PROF. ASA GRAY, 


of Harvard University. 
*,.* The only standard, the most popular, and the 
most extensively used of Bulanical Tert Books. 


tr We shall bave great pleasure in making very 
favorable terms for the introduction of any of the 
books of this series, and will send sample copies of 
How Plauts Grow and The Scheol and Ficld 


Book-— the two books best adapted for the ordinary 
School course—for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of half the usual retafl price, 


namely: 
How Plants Grow 
School and Field Book 


00 
Descriptive circulars of the scries will be for warded 
on application. 


A VALUABLE Alp in the study of Botany will be found 
in Apgar’s Plaut Analysis, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examination 
on receipt of 35 cents. Specimen pages free. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & (0., 
7: 33 and 755 Broadway, New Y ork. 


A VALUABLE LITTLE WORK. 


A HANDY BOOK OF SYHONTMES 


OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE. 
CONTAINING NEARLY THIRTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND WORDs, 


ISme. Fine Cloth, 50 Cents. Full Roan. 
Gilt Edges, 75 Cents. 


. $0 50 


“The value of the little work is much pester than 


its appearance indicates. Nearly every ‘stum 
bles for a word,’ more or less, in writing; phe e short- 
est way to correct this fault for the moment, and at 
the same time to correct it permancntiy by learning 
new words, is to keep at hand a book o nonymes. 
This ‘Handy Book’ serves admirably - for such 
ready reference. Itis so small that ft easily ac- 


commodated upon the desk, and yet is su ently full 
to meet all ordinary demands. "— Philadelphia Times. 
“Differs from the ar of modern books in be 
ing Just what its name implies; oa although it ts not 
to> large for the vest oes. 2 it co tains yey thirty- 
five thousand words in general Boston Courier. 
“It fills lier the gap in the a of reference books 
whic hy a te name implies, +t handy to every 
one.” burgh Evening 
“It is vert hdr ‘we oa cost to not very 
realy writers, a even to very ready ones." —. 
a.jelphia Evening B e 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, »ostpage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 aud 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1. Taz Monat. InFLUENcE oF GrorcEe Exiot. By One 
sKnew Her. 
2. ON THE Moral CHARACTER OF Ma, CONSIDERED IN 
THE ag OF THE Unsiry Ov Nature. By the 
Duke 


8. Tue oo Ls ag A BIBLE AND THE 
ESTMINSTER Lyn By Reginald Stuart 
Poole, Corr. Inst. France. 
4. Tay Borns poe THE TRANSVAAL. By Lieut.-Colonel 
OF THE Cuamm. By John Rae. 
6. tas Fanges OF Free Conrractix IkELanp, By 


Farrer. 
7. Woman's Clam. By Emily Pfefffer. 
8. Frexpom oF TmovcHT_I8 THE C Hn OF En- 
GLAND; Its Liaits—Wuat Tary ARE aNd WHat 
a y Ouvcnt To Be. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 


A. 
9. Tae ARGUMENTS For AND AGAINST THE THREE Fs. 
By paaeg ©. 5 C. Baxton. 
10. PRoressor ‘s EXPLANATIONS. By Herbert 


pencer. 
11. Somz Recent Books: A GLANCE aT THE L&TERA- 
TURE OF 1880. 


“THE BLACK ROBE.” “nyt Wilkie Collins. Book ITI, 
Chapter V ; and Book IV, Chapters I to VII. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1. Rergasame, By the Very Rev. the Dean of 81. 


2. THe TRANSVAAL. the Right Hon. Sir Bartle 
, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.8.1. 
8. CoLLizry ExPLosions. y J Herman Merivale and 
Colonel Shakespear, A. M. In 
4 Tae : Panaaase Up or THE Lanp Moneves. By the 
Marquis of Blandford 
5. La RocneroucauLp. By the late K. 8. Dallas. 
6, THe UstTEep StaTES 45 A FIELD FOR AGRICULTURAL 
SETTLERS. By = Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie. 
7. Tux PuILosorn W LIBERALISM. By Robert Wal- 


ace 
8. Tux Crry Pakocniat Caaritizs. By the Rev. R. H. 
en. 


9. A Jewmwn View or THE ANTLJEWISH AGITATION. 
By kas jen Wolf (Editor of The Jewish World) 


10. ImELA 
I ” iesonassen. we H. Tuke. 
Il. ABOLITION OF LANDLORDS. By the Right 
Hon. Lord ace By 
lil. Tux Inisn Foascm, y Henry A. Blake. 


8U Bates : A Story or. ‘Tense Times. By William 
Black. ( *hapters XLVI to LL 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
1. TENNYSON AND Musser. By A. ac Swinburne. 
2. PoniticaL DivFERENTIATION. By Herbert Spencer. 
8. Rerorm IN PARLIAMENTARY m1, By William 
Rathbone, M.P. 
4. LeoncK DE“LAVERGNE. By T. E. C. Leslie. 
5. SMALL FARMERS IN SOUTHWESTERN FRaNcE. By 
Wentworth Webster. 


6. Tae DWELLINGS OF THE PooR In LoxDoN. By Henry 
7. Our Fonrion AND IntsH Pouicy. By Professor 


y. 
&. Tue Traeic Comepians. By George Meredith. 
0. Home anv Forkion ar — a 


THE FRERES. By Mrs. Moxanter. Chapters IV to VL 

Each of the above reviews is for sale by all news- 
deulers. or cam Soest from the office of publication. 
Price, 20 cents each. Subscription price per year, 
$2.25 each. Address GEORGE MONR , 17 to 27 Van: 
dewater Street, New York. 


Now READY! 





THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


JOE HOWARD RAYMOND 


The Organizer and first President of Vassar CoLLEor. 
Edited by his ELpEsT DAUGHTER. 744 pp., 8vo. Steel 
Portrait. $2.50. 

“One of the most agreable books to the eye that 
have recently come toourtable, . . nd the con 
tents do no tnjustice to the « somelineas rx the dress in 
wale h they are presented.”"—Boston Coufer. 

“ Prof. Raymond was one of the founders of Roch- 
ester University, in a literary sense. . He was 
also instrumental in the events which preceded th 
organization of the University. . . . He was, ind 
a very attractive companion, as well asa successful 
educator. The plan of the work ts carried out py 
means of letters, those of Prof. Raymond himself or 
of his friends Many of the latter were men of dis- 
tinction, whose communications would be, in them 
selves, of value.”—Rochester Express. 

“Although of all literature biography has always 

sessed fewest attractions for us, we confess to 
| ees e spent more time over this than over any other 
new boo that has come within our notice for a long 
time.”—Prughie psie Eagle. 

“All thoughtful readers who love to look into the 
interior of noble lives, to learn the secret of success- 
ful men. to be refreshed by contact with pure and 
lofty souls will enjoy this record of a modest, mas. 
suming. but thoroughly efficient and admirable life.” 
Pittsburgh Telegraph. 


The Easiest Way in Housekeep- 
ing and Cooking, — 


Ry HeLen Camper, recent Superintendent of the 

Raleigh (N. C.) Cooking School. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

A New England lady of education, exceptional 
cleverness, and good sense, with full knowledge of 
her subject and aclear and lively style, Mrs. Camp 
bell offers a boon in this Little dollar book to neither 
the very rich nor the very poor, but to the average 
American family. Concise and systematic, in ite 
hundreds of recipes and household directions will be 
found minute information on every point. 


READY NEXT 





WEEK! 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY 


A Continuous Narrative woven from the text of the 
Four Evangelists. With Notes, original and selected; 
Chronological Index of Life of Christ; Analytical 
Index of Textsand Topics. By JAMES R.GIL- 
MORE (Fdmund Kirke) and the Rev. LYMAN 
ABBOTT, D.D. l6mo, 848 pages. Cloth, red 
edges. $1.75. 

This is the only Annotated mY e the Con- 
solidated Gospels before the public. ves a com- 

lete view of each scene and incident 4 She life of 
Seous, as portrayed ty all four of his _— biog- 
raphers. accompanted by the notes and comments 
of hundreds of the best thinkers. 


PLOUGHED UNDER. 


A STORY @F AN INDIAN CHIEF, Told by Huesezy. 
16mo. Cloth, $1. With a spicy Introduction by 
InsuHTa THEAMBA (“Bright Eyes". 


ta” For sale at ali bookstores; or mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








JUST READY. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


“The Madness of "The tm rovisatore.” 
van der Goes.” Ler ps! fre Picture by 
t Prof. J. ScHECRES BERG. 


Artists. Jean 
Touls Ernest Meissonier.| Brussels 
Ww Portrait and Two 





me as the 
ibition. 
vi 


»ster- 


. 


> ° 
Decorati®n. With) schelde.” From tne Pic- 


les of Art— 
With Four vings. A Sculptor im Gold. With 


rapes froma the Winter 

The ‘Treasure Trove of Pe. Exhibitions. With Three 
trossa. ith Three ll Engravings. 

lustrations. The pannus Sew Astinto—- 

The Story of Great Ca-; Sir Frederick Le n’s 

thedral. With Two I-| House fn Hollan Park 

lustrations on With Six Illus- 

athed 





*,* Sir Frederick Leighton’s House in 
Holland Park Road is the subject of an article of 
special interest in this month’s Part of The 
Magazine of ART. The illustrations of the 
various apartments were made by the kind permis- 
sion of the president of the Royal Academy, who 
pronounces them to be the best reproductions of hi 
residence that he has seen. 


“We know of no ‘thing of peonty” which would be 
more of an y ~~ tA, than this splendid periodical. 
"ae Intel 


hifehed 


e with it in 
artistic istic merle Neonat » ht of Education. 


Single number, 35 cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $3.50. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and #41 Broadway, New York. 
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NEV’ BOOKS. 


. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THRE 
ARAB-MOORS. With a sketch of the Civilization 
which they achieved and imparted to Europe. By 
Heyer Corres. 2 vols.,crown8vo. Cloth,g6. - 


THE BACTERIA. By Dr. Aytomrg Maonis. Trans’ 








Extract from Preface by Translator: 
For the naturalist, for the yetetam, who deaires to 


rofessional man gen ho 

ve accessible iz ine condensed form most im 
ant Ly achieved in of inquiry ry ue So, —— 
presen’ Ta this volume cannot fail to be 
ot tolleeint ey ee - givenof i labors 
of numerous individuals, with the copious 
bibliography, brought up to date, will, doubtless, be 
of service. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 Washington St,, Boston. 


THE 


BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


STA TISTICAL REGISTER. 





—CONTENTS: 
Art. I. —Refundin . is ot le and the 
The Bolley of Su Levy mae the Nations. IV.— 
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Practical Bi-metalism Defined. XIV.—E: 
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RIDPATE’S HISTORY 


apr Sen Paste Revariing the Sale 


ths UNITED STATES. 


A History of the United States is a work that every citizen of our country needs. 
It is a work that every one should own in some shape, and very few are so poor that they 


cannot afford a copy. 


To young men especially such a book is indispensable. 


The feature of Ridpath’s 


History that commends it to all is its remarkable cheapness; it is beyond question the best 
and cheapest one-volume History of the United States published. That it sells well in all 
communities is shown by the following experience of agents: 

Mr. Wilson, an agent in New Yosk City, ina canvass which embraced Broadway, 


sold in one building (No. 167) 9 books, in No. 


169 he sold 6 books, in No. 171 he sold 6 


more, and in No. 173 he also sold 6 books, making in all 27 books in four successive 
buildings. He has sold over 300 copies on Broadway. 
Mr. W. J. Moore commenced his canvass in Dover, N. J., on Thursday afternoon, 


and by Saturday evening he had orders for 41 


books. 


Mr. Bryan, our agent in Meriden, Conn., sold over 300 copies in two months; and in 


one week he sold 27 copies to the men in one 
other words, he sold 27 books in 6 hours. 


of the factories during the noon-hour. In 


Mr. Slawson canvassed Bridgeport, Conu., after one man had sold 190 copies, and 


another 70 copies. 


Notwithstanding this, Mr. 


Slawson sold 631 copies in the same place, 


and he has thus far sold 1,400 copies of this one book. 
Mr. Runyan, our agent at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, sold 50 books in that village. 
Mr. Roebr, an agent canvassing in Newark, N. J., sold 17 copies in one afternoon. 
We could go on and give the success of agents in all parts of the country—in the 
Southern States, in the Western States, in the Middle States, and in New England. 


Ridpath’s History of the United States is 


bought by the lawyer and the minister, the 


merchant and the farmer, the mechanic and the clerk, the miner and the laborer, and 


large numbers have been sold to soldiers and sailors. 
We know an eminent Judge who bought a copy of Ridpath, not because he had 


classes. 


Indeed, it commends itself to all 


not other and more expensive Histories of the United States, but because, as he said, 
Ridpath was the only “work he could get his children to read. 

One “very pleasant feature connected with the sale of this book is the fact that, 
wherever it has been partially introduced, it receives the universal commendation of those 
persons who have read it, and in the testimonials thus obtained from those with whom 
the people are acquainted the agent finds most valuable assistance in his canvass. 

We wish to say, in conelusion, that we have prepared a careful manual of the work, 
giving instructions how to canvass, which, if an agent will follow, he can earn from $3 


to $10 aday. We have agents making $50 a 


week selling this book. 


One of our most successful agents offered to go to work for us, a year ago, for $8 a 
week. We told him he could do far better than that, and he did; and to-day hasa 
thousand dollars in bank, saved from his commission, and is still doing finely. 

Another of our agents, a Connecticut farmer, who never sold a book in his life till he 
commenced for us, four years ago, has just signed a contract for $50 a week for a year. 
Very few farmers can make $2,600 a year; but good book agents can make even more 
than that sum. We know book agents who are making $5,000 a year. No other 
business with which we are familiar pays as well where so little capital is required. 

The requirements necessary to success in this kind of work is, in the first place, a 
thorough knowledge of the book. This the agent gains by a careful study of our instruc- 
tions how to sell the work; and then, to use the language of General Grant, he wants to 


‘push things,” and success is sure to follow. 


In conclusion, we wish to state that we want only agents of goed character, men and 
women who are sober, industrious, and intelligent, and who are respected in the com- 


munity in which they live. 


Address, for terms and full descriptive circulars, 


—— 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
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Publishers and Booksellers, 
805 BROADWAY, New York. 





A COMPENDIUM OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 

Being Avalstical Outlines of 2 Course of 
Theological Study, Bibitcal, Dogmatic, His- 
torical. 

WILLIAM BURT POPE, .D. D. 
8 vols., 8vo. Cloth.. 





A distinguished Methodist educator, president of 
one of our leading universities, writes us as follows: 
“Iam much pleased with Dr. Pope’s ‘Compendium 
ot Christian Theology.’ The great activity of mind 
and, in various directions, increase of knowledge and 
the changed front on many questi of ey 
rendered a r tof the doctrines which enter 
into this ‘science of sciences’ all important. The 
author's admirable treatment of the subject—both in 
the general arrangement and in the execution of it - 
in the clear and philosophical insight into spiritual 
matters, and the fresh and vigorous style of present- 
ing them which it evinces, and his freedom from 
questionable and eccentric views of truth, leave but 
little to be desired in this direction. I am much 
pleased that this work has been so well done on be- 
half of our Evangelical Arminian theology.” 


THE ANGELS OF GOD. 
LEWIS 8. DUNN, D. D. 








This {s a delightful book on an interesting subjeet. 
It is true, we know nothing of the angels but what is 
revealed to usin the Divine Word ; but, If we follow 
the author of this book through its twelve or fifteen 
chapters, we will find that there is much more re- 
vealed to usin regard to their origin, nature, power, 
character, and offices than we are ready at first to 
suppose. The work is not confined to the good 
angels; but embraces those that are fallen and a 
consideration of the subject of d logy. The 
book is written in a clear style and will be found 
entertaining, instructive, and comforting.— Methodist 
Recorder. 





TALES FROM THE NORSE 
GRANDMOTHER, 
(The Elder Edda). 
AUGUSTA LARNED, 
author of “Old Tales Retold from Grecian Myth- 
ology,” ete. 
12mo, 432 pp.........-0+6 eccececes $1 50 

“The Norse myths are only the ideals of our ances- 
tors—a more or less perfect string of crystals, pre- 
served amid the forgotten dust and rubbish of the 
past. They are the thoughts and beliefs of those old 
men and women which they strove to express in 
daily life. Childish as some of them may seem, they 
shaped the destiny of a powerful nation and furn- 
ished it with motives for action.” This is a book 
especially for young people, and its myths and mar 
vels and wonder stories, bringing to light the con- 
ceits and fancies and superstitions of the Northland, 
are more entertaining than any novel, while it af- 
fords an actual view of the stateof things that ex- 
fisted in the past. Itisa book of curious things, full 
of interest.— Methodist Recorder. 


DIO THE ATHENIAN; 
er, From Olympus to Calvary. 
E. F. BURR, D.D., 
author of “ Ecce Corlum,” etc., etc. 


Dr. Burr is remembered by that large public who 
have delighted in “Ad Fidem,” “ Pater Mundi,” and 
“Ecce Coelum,” books in which the same } clear grasp 
of theme and d int dasin “Dio 
the Athenian.” No, one who is familiar with the va- 
ried style in which these discussions in theology and 
science were conducted will be surprised to find the 
author at home in fiction. Indeed, in the story before 
us the fiction is not simply the vehicle which brings 
tocur notice the historic scenes, but the story is ad- 
mirable for its own sake. The scene is laid princt- 
pally in Athens, and one could almost find his way 
through the city after traversing it with Dr. Burr and 
his hero. The knowledge of the Greek temper and 
opinions in the first century is evident in every page. 





The relation between the declining popular worship i 


and the contending school of philosophy is gracefully 
and accurately stated, and the growth of a noble soul 
in the knowledge of God is naturally and strongly de- 
Mneated. We heartily commend the story, especially 
to young men capable of earnest endeavor toward the 
ideal of life. 


CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. 


Two ADDITIONAL VOLUMES. 


SAXBY. A Tale of Old and New Engiand. 
WALTER. A Tale of the Times of Wesley. 


EMMA LESLIE. 
Titustrated. 12mo......... Each $1 50 ° 


These two books constitute numbers four and five 
of the “ Church History Series,” by Miss Leslie. The 
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idea of the series is in a number of tales to embody 
the history of Methodism as far as concerns its more 
important conditions and facts. The execution of 
the idea is excellent in all respects and cannot fail 
of great good to the Church. The success of these 
two volumes is especially happy. Their interest ts 
unflagging, and the two stages in the growth of the 
Church which they teach more than ordinarily worthy 
of being taught to the rising generation. The vol- 
umes are designed for youths and maidens and 
should receive wide patronage by Methodist fam- 
iNes.—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE, 


Wite of Frederick the Great. 
man and Other Sources. 
CATHERINE E. HURST. 
SR FI Acne vcvecccncecscetctad $1 25 

The present volume is the fourth in the series of 
“Good Women of History,” and “ is designed to show 
how brightly a pure and noble character can shine 
and exert an influence amid neglect and compara- 
tive seclusion, and how the Christian life can be pre- 
served and cultivated in the palace, not less than in 
the cottage.” The story of this noble life is well told 
and its perusal cannot fail to interest and profit the 
reader.— Methodist Recorder. 


Other Volumes by Same Author. 
QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


From Ger- 


Milustrated. 16mo............... $1 00 
RENATA OF ESTE. 

EE siiconaniicersipeesiarace «++ 81 25 
ANNA LAVATER. 
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FUR-CLAD ADVENTURES; 


or, Travels in Skin Canoes, on Dog Sledges 
and Reindeer, and on Snow-shoes, through 
Alaska, Kamtchatka, and Eastern Siberia. 


Z. A. MUDGE, 
Four Illustrations. 16mo.............. $1 25 


The author of the “ Fur-Clad Adventures,” though 
he has never traveled in the Arctic regions, but ac 
knowledges that he writes in gown and slippers, has, 
nevertheless, acquired large acquaintance with the 
narratives of those who have braved the rigid North, 
and has put into shape comprehensible to children 
and youth the story of the great telegraph expedition 
of 1865 into Alaska, Kamtchatka, and Eastern Sibe-* 
ria, the expedition that undertook to connect the 
Western with the Eastern continent by a land-route 
cable, and had well-nigh d the 
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by the masses, when procured. This author has done 
a good service by putting into narrative form the 
progress and incidents of that remarkable feat, which 
was quite as wonderful, though not so ghastly nor so 
futile, as the naval expeditions of Europe and Amer- 
ica in the Franklin trail. The style of the narrative 
is simple and bracing; no characters are introduced 
to make a tale out of historical data and the diction 
is correct and elegant. A thoroughly educating 
book.— Northern Christian Advocate. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


EFFORTS TOWARD THE ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY. 


Aut Christian nations are at one concern- 
ing the desirability of suppressing the 
traffic in slaves, and nearly all of them 
have freed themselves from connection 
with slavery. Last year Spain issued a de- 
cree for the abolition of slavery in Cuba at 
the end of a period of eight years of what 
is called ‘‘ patronage”; and a more gradual 





‘system of emancipation is in force in 


Brazil, where al] blacks born since 1871 are 
born free. The Government of Portugal 
indignantly denies the accusation of Com- 
mander Cameron that the Portuguese favor 
the traffic on the East Coast of Africa, and 
asserts that neither the legislature nor the 
government in any way sympathizes with 
slavery, which, on the contrary, they desire 
to see abolished. But in Egypt, the Sou- 
dan, on the Red Sea, and on the West 
Coast of Africa there is still a great activ- 
ity in the traffic in slaves, which England, 
with all her noble efforts, has not been able 
to break up. 

The greatest difficulty in suppressing the 
slave trade in Egypt and its dependencies 
lies in the evident insincerity of the Egyp- 
tian Government, which, though lavish in 
promises, is ready, apparently, to connive 
at the evasion of the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
vention. This agreement is sufficiently rig- 
orous, one would suppose, in its terms. It 
prescribes that convicted traders shall be 
held ‘guilty of the crime of robbery with 
murder”; that private sales and transfers 
between family and family in Egypt shall 
be abolished in 1884, and in Soudan and 
other dependencies in 1889; that all deal- 
ings in white slaves shall be abolished in 
1884; and that any person convicted of 
mutilating children shall be held guilty of 
murder. It wasalso provided that a special 
** Trade Department ” should be formed to 
carry out the convention and to secure the 
punishment of offenders and the future of 
liberated slaves. How has this convention 
been carried out? We quote from un an- 
ewer to this question by a correspondent of 
the London Times, in Alexandria. 


**In the first place, Colonel Gordon, it 
Central Africa, strenghtened by the powers 
of the convention, gave some of the best 
years of his life to the establishment of or 
der and law in the districts which for many 
years had been the source of the yearly sup- 
ply of human flesh. One great nest of 
traders on the Bahr Gazelle, who were 
numerous cnough to muster an armed force 
which intimidated the whole surrounding 
country, he utterly routed out, after two 

ears’ lighting. But Colone! Gordon's work 
is part of the world’s history, and it does 
not now require recapitulation, There is 
no doubt he did much to stop the slave 
supply; still, when he left Egypt, he con- 
fessed that the snake was oy scotched, 
not killed. Another English officer was 
stationed at Massowah, with the duty of 
surveillance of tie Red Sea coast. His ex- 
ertions, however, Were not as successful as 
those of his colleague; and. the caravans that 
escaped the latter's vigilance seemed to 
have always found the means of getting 
away tosca. An English slave-trade judge 
was also named, with residence at Souakim; 
but I cannot learn that he was often called 
upon to exercise his judicial functions. 
Finally, there was the Slave-Trade Bureau, 
at Cairo, with its various branches in the 
interior. The public were ignorant about 
the working of this office until about a year 
ago, when the news was suddenly com- 
municated from Siout that a large curavan 
of slaves had arrived, although a branch of 
the Slave-Trade Bureau existed at that 
town. It was further found that local 
officials had known, if not connived at, the 
illicit trade; while other officials, returning 
from the south, were in the habit of bring- 
ing slaves with them, under the pretense of 
their being free servants. These events 
shook public confidence in the effectiveness 
of the system. 

*‘Atter much discussion, another European 
officer was named (the Count Della Sala), 
who was given men and money to keep 
waich over the desert roads which connect 
Upper Egypt with Darfur and the southern 
provinces. Kight stations are under his care, 
and hé has made caravan arrivals from the 
southwest almost impossible. Mr. Malet, 
the British consul-general, who is most keen 
for the suppression of all slavery, also took: 
the mattcr up, and obtained further conces- 
sions from the Khedive, in the form of more 
stringent anti-slavery regulations. Isolated 
cases of baying and selling were made just 
as punishable as the public trading in 
slaves. Merchants were lorbidden to travel 
with Negro women and children, even 
though the latter were furnished with eman- 
cipation papers; as it appears these papers 
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are,given at Berber or Khartoum, only to 
be mn back when their use as passports 
is ended. 

“The last fact in the anti-slavery move- 
ment is the recent return of Count Della 
Sala from his nomad life to the Cairo office; 
an apparently retrograde movement, ex- 
plained as necessary for the better supervis- 
ion of the eight stations under his charge.” 

It appears that about 600 slaves have been 
captured in the districts of the Soudan and 
the Red Sea, some of whom, if reports be 
true, have gone to swell the number of 
bondmen in Egypt. But this number is a 
mere handful of the number annually in 
transit; and somehow it always happened 
that the dealers escape arrest, even where 
whole caravans are captured. The corre- 
spondent above quoted firmly believes that 
the Khedive and some of his rulers are de- 
sirous of having the slave-trade suppressed ; 
but the inferior officers and people are blind 
to the necessity of reform, if not opposed 
to it. 

The missions in Central Africa and on 
the West Coast are productive of excellent 
results in the decrease of the slave trade, 
and they are doing a most humane work in 
caring for and training the poor slaves who 
have been captured and liberated. 





THERE is a suit in progress between the Or- 
tbhodox and Progressive Friends in Indiana, 
which, according to an Indiana paper, involves 
the *‘ possession and control of all the church 
property of the Society of Friends” in the 
state, as well as the use of some $2,500 or 
$3,000 left by will in 1868 to the Western Year- 
ly Meeting and the Western Quarterly Meeting. 
TLe contest is between Orthodox and Progres- 
sive Friends. Independently of the questions of 
law involved, we are interested in the doctrinal 
differences alleged in the papers before the 
court to exist between the defendants—the 
Orthodox Friends—and the plaintiffs, who are 
termed ‘ Progressionists.’”” The counsel of 
the plaintiffs gives a list of the “ radical and 
material innovations ’’ established by the Pro- 
gressive branch, from which we summarize : 

1. They dery that Christians should await 
the direction and influence of the Holy Spirit 
in conducting religious services; but claim 
that they should be governed by fixed pur- 
poses or a sense of duty in such matters, 

2. They deny that men have an inward light, 
such as the light of Christ, till after conver- 
sion. 

8. They teach that Christ bad « human and 
a divine nature, and that the ‘divine nature 
or God-head ”’ died on the cross. 

4. They teach that the material bodies of 
the redeemed will be raised. 

5. They teach that justification comes before 
sanctification in the case of a repentant sinner. 

6. They hold that itis no longer necessary 
to continue the peculiar habits, dress, ad- 
dress, and forms of worship of the Friends. 

7. They hold protracted meetings by prear- 
rangement, and call publicly on persons to 
speak, or pray, or relate their Christian ex- 
perience. The unconverted are asked to make 
confession of their sins, and they occupy seats 
set apart for the purpose. There is also sing- 
ing. 

8. Their Sabbath-schools are formally opened 
and closed, and vocal and instrumental music 
is used. 

9. Marriage is held to bea civil ordinance 
and ministers may marry persons without 
reference to the inquiry or consent of society. 

10. They hold that mivisters should be reg- 
ularly assigned to the ministry, and that money 
should be systematically collected for their 
support. ; 

11. They do not discourage the use of titles 
or addresses—such as Miss, Mister, etc. 

12. At funerals they read from the Scrip- 

tures, sing, and have a discourse from a spe- 
cial text. 
All this is claimed to be different from what 
is held and practiced by the Orthodox Friends. 
The case is at present before a county court ; 
but whatever decision is given will be ap- 
pealed from, it is said, to the Supreme Court. 


.... There are ten states in which the Bap- 
tists number over 100,000, as follows: 





Total in ten states......... 1,589, 971 
This is more than two-thirds of all the Regular 
Baptists iu the United States, the total being 
2,206,327. All of these states, except New 
York, report upward of 1,000 churches, and 
two besides—viz., Missouri and Arkansas. 
These eleven states have 17,857 churcles, 
leaving but 8,208 for the rest of the states and 





the territories, The number of deaths rej 
ported is 17,662 and there were 25,309 exclu- 
sions and 6,854 “‘ erasures.” In exclusions the 
increase was upward of 4,700, and in ‘‘eras- 
ures”? of more than 8,000. Of the 102,724 
baptisms reported 12,938 were in Georgia, 
10,358 in North {Carolina, 8,560 in Mississippi, 
8,392 in Virginia, and 6,457 in Alabama. In 
South Carolina, with over 140,000 members 
and 1,126 churches, there were only 4,350 bap- 
tisms, against nearly 1,900 losses by death and 
exclusion and “‘ erasures.’’ 


....The commission under whose auspices 
collections were taken for the evangelical 
work in France, represented by Messrs, 
Reveillaud and Dodds, has recommended to 
the ‘‘ Americau and Foreign Christian Union 
the enlargement and more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of ite work in Roman Catholic countries, 
and requests it to devote special attention to 
the inviting field in France, which is now white 
for the harvest.” Acting upon this sugges- 
tion, the directors of that society have resolved 
to appoint the Rev. W. W. Newell, Jr., as 
secretery for French evangelization, with a 
view to the more vigorous and systematic 
work which the churches of America are 
called upon to assist. M. Reveillaud’s paper, 
Le Signal, reports some very encouraging facts 
concerning the progress of the evangelization 
of France. We copy an illustration which 
some one has translated : 

“The district of St. Léger-le Guerétois 
(Creuse) has become entirely Evangelical. The 
mayor, the municipal officers, teachers male 
and female, are all declared Protestants. Inthe 
seven villages which compose the district 
there ure only three men who remain un- 
decided The community has itself hired a 
hall for Protestant worship, and this hall is 
filled each time Pastor Gucret goes to St. Léger. 
The Roman Catholic church, on the contrary, 
is absolutely deserted, and it is in vain that the 
bishop has put a new curé there.” 


...-An understanding has been come to be- 
tween committees of the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians in Texas in regard to the 
occupation of that field. The Southwestern Pres- 
byterian says the Southern Presbyterians “‘ bave 
had this rubject on their mind for some time, 
and some of them have felt more or less wor- 
ried by the aggressiveness—perbaps we might 
say the successful diplomacy—of the North- 
ern brethren. Their occupation of our church 
in Austin so long was a casein point. Those 
brethren are pushing on their work and other 
collisions bave occurred. The Southern 
brethren seem to have decided to compromise 
the matter, by endorsing the work of the 
Northern Board and authorizing them to go 
abead and occupy our fleld. They will cer- 
tainly avail themselves of the permission.’’ 


....We have given some notice from time 
to time of a colored organization iu Virgiuia 
which is in affiliation with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It is called the Zion Union 
Apostolic Church, and it has, according toa 
late report, about 40 ministers and 2,000 mem- 
bers. It has a bishop, or did have; but a re- 
cent announcement states that he has been 
deposed, and that the Rev. Wm. E. Howell 
has been chosen in his stead. It is thought the 
denomination may join the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in a body. 


..-.It appears that the story of the murder of 
a Jesuit priest in Guatemala, simply because he 
transgressed a law of the country banishing 
Jesuits, was utterly without foundation. The 
man is sald to be alive, and laughing at the re- 
port of his summary execution. We may add 
that we have seen nothing of this denial in 
the CathoHc papers which printed the report. 


....-The Ministerial Union of San Francisco 
and Oakland issued a call acknowledging the 
good results of Moody and Sankey’s meetings 
in ‘‘the awakening of Christian life and the 
salvation of bundreds of souls,’’ and recom- 
mended that Feb. 17th be observed on the Pa- 
cific Coast as a day of fasting and prayer for 
the continued success of revival efforts. 


....It is reported that a whole town in 
Italy—Bertolla, near Turin—has gone over to 
Protestantism from Catholicism. The arch- 
bishop closed the doors of the church against 
the ‘‘ apostates,’’ and about 2,000 of them sent 
to Turin for Evangelical ministers to come and 
preach to them. 


....P. A. Seguin, formerly a Catholic priest, 
is trying to found in this city a French Evan 
gelical Church. Services are held every Sun- 
day in Science Hall, on Eighth Street, and a 
good attendance is reported. Mr. Seguin is 
recommended by Mr. Chiniquy, of Canada. 


.... Two new Catholic bishops are announced 
in the United States—Vicar-general Janssens, 
of Richmond, for Bishop of Natchez, and J. C. 
Neraz, for Bishop of San Antonio. The former 
is a native of Holland and the latter was born 
in France. 


...-The Pope has created a new commission 
in connection with the Propaganda de Fide, 
for the practical development of missions in 
Asia and Africa. 
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Blssions 


Taz present ruler of Abyssinia, King 
John, is very like Phillip the Second of Spain- 
Not only bas he banished all the missionaries’ 
who have arrived at Massowah, after a long 
and very painful journey ; but, under the influ- 
ence of the bishops and priests of the Church 
of Abyssinia, he caused diligent search to be 
made in the houses and huts of the people for 
copies of the Bible distributed by the miesion- 
aries. Whenever a copy of the Scriptures was 
found, the luckless owners were loaded with 
chatns and cast into prison, and their home 
burned down. “He persecutes the Jews,” 
writes Theophilus Waldmeter, a missionary ; 
“he kills the Mohammedans; he causes de- 
struction among the Gallas ; and enforces the 
penalty of a death upon éach one who does 
not agree with the unscrupulous, confused, 
and foolish ideas ineulcated into his ambitious 
mind by his fanatical and selfish clergy. Ther 
poor Abyssinians are suffering desperately under 
thistyrant.”” Mr. Waldmeier goes on to speak 
of mission work. ‘‘ The Swedish missionaries,” 
he says, ‘‘ had a prosperous work on the eastern 
frontier of Abyssinia. The London Jewish Mis- 
sion was working most successfully among the 
Falashas, or Abyssinian Jews, by native preach- 
ers , who were trained in Europe, and had two 
stations in the northern part of the kingdom. 
Two German missionaries are engaged in Shoa, 
the southern part of Abyssinia, under King 
Menelek’s dominion. Now it seems that all 
these messengers of peace cannot do anything, 
on account of the overwhelming warfare and 
bloodshed of King John, who is really like a 
tiger.” Mr. Waldmeier speaks highly of 
Menelek, as also does Mr. John Mayor, a mis- 
sionary in Shoa. One of the King’s recent 
acts was the abolition of the slave trade in his 
dominions; but more _ recent intelligence 
states that, under pressure from King John, he 
issued a decree commanding all Moslems to ba 
baptized and to become Christians. King 
John enforced the same stringent law in his 
own country, and banished all who would not 
consent to become Christians, of whom there 
were very few. He destroyed all their moqgues, 


and built churches on the sites. Soon after- 
ward King John summoned the Roman Catho- 
lic bishep, and said to him: ‘‘I will allow no 
foreign teachers in my kingdom, specially no 
Catholic bishops. After the rainy season you 
must leave the country.”’ 


...- Letters received by the Church Missionary 
Society from Kagei, Central Africa, dated Sep- 
tember 27th, state that Mr. Mackay had not 
been able to cross the Lake to Uganda. He 
bad received letters from Mr. Pearson, who is 
at Mtesa’s capital, which show that the King, 
whose health is declining, is more capricious 
than ever. He has renounced his ancestral re- 
ligion once more, and embraced Mohammed- 
anism ; inconsequence of which the insignia of 
his Christianity, the hoisting of a flag on Sun- 
day and the firing of a gun, have been discon- 
tinued. It is said that the changeful monarch 
was induced to become a Moslem by the influ- 
ence of a dream, in which he beheld the moon 
surrounded by ten other moons. The central 
moon grew larger, and the other moons were 
subject to it. He also saw two angels, who 
ordered him to call on Allah. The French 
Catholic missionaries expressed themselves as 
indignant over the renorts inthe French papers 
that Mtesa had driven the Protestant mission- 
aries out of Uganda. Thev deciared they had 
never made such a statem< nt, , 


....The Rev. Arthur P. Chaplin, a Wesleyan 
missionary in Natal, writing of an increase of 
eighty converts in the Natal district, says this 
encouraging result is largely due to the energy 
and zeal of the native preachers. ‘‘1 never,”’ 
he testifies, “‘saw the equal of a good Zulu 
Christian anywhere for zeal in seeking the sal- 
vation of hisown brethren. It is a passion with 
him that puts many of us to shame.”” Two old 
and infirm couple, a husband and wife, by their 
quiet and persevering labors induced fourteen 
women to abandon heathenism and become 
Christians. Toe wife was blind, snd could not 
herself go out to visit her neighbors ; but she 


sent her husband, teVing bim where to co and 
whom to address, and their mission was only 
known to themselves. Mr. Chaplin recalls 
many such cases. 


....The Anglo-Indian Christian Union, the 
Assam and Cachar Missionary Society, and the 
Winter Mission to India have been combined, 
and a new organization, “The Anglo-Indian 
Evangelization Soctety,’”” has been formed. 
The object of the Society is not exclusively to 
work among Europeans in India; but to min- 
ister to both foreigners and natives, believing 
that both cl will be benefit ed by this plan 
of work. The Society has at present only 
three ministers and evangelists employed. 

....Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, has offered the 
Church Missionary Society $25,000, the income 
to be used toward maintaining a steamer and 
a staff of agents on the Upper Binué (a branch 

and Lake Tchad. The thanks of 
Ad > oc En, conveyed to Mr. Arthington, 





and he was informed that the amouvt would be 
insufficient to establish proposed mission. . 
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Desrrre the earnest efforts of Representa- 
tive Cox and many other members of the 
House, the River and Harbor Appropriation 
Bill was passed by that body, on Thursday, last 
by a vote of 163 to 84. Many Democrats voted 
in the negative and many Republicans in the 
affirmative, so it cannot with truth be called a 
partisan measure. The amount of the appro- 
priation is in excess of ten millions of dollars, 
and its apportionment is not likely to meet 
with great favor, save in those localities des- 
tined to receive the most benefit therefrom. 
The bill will certainly receive rough usage in 
the Senate. Senator Edmunds has announced 
his determination of opposing the passage of 
the bill in its present form, and there are sev- 
eral other prominent senators known to look 
upon such a hasty expenditure of the public 
moneys with disfavor. Very little other busi- 
ness was transacted in the House until this 
measure was carried, since which time the 
members have been chiefiy concerned in the 
consideration of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill, which will probably be disposed of 
some day early in the current week. Several 
bills of minor importance were introduced and 
considered; but the River and Harbor ‘Bn 
claimed almost the entire attention’ of the 
Representatives. On Monday, February 14th, 
Speaker Randall announced the death of the 
Hon. Fernando Wood, of New York, and the 
customary action was taken thereon. Both 
branches of Congress adjourned, in respect to 
the memory of Mr. Wood, and his desk in the 
House was draped in black. Mr. Cox has 
given notice of his intention to bring the Ap- 
portionment Bill to a vote as soon as an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, wuich will probably be 
at the conclusion of the consideration of the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


--Contrary to general expectation, the 
Senate, on Friday last, passed the Funding Bill, 
retaining the three-per-cent. rate of interest and 
the feature concerning the compulsory pur- 
chase of the bonds by the national banks. The 
only changes made were in an extension of the 
limitation of the loan to twenty years, and an 
increase in the compensation for floating the 
bonds from one-quarter to one-half of one per 
cent. Nearly the whole of last week was con- 
sumed in debating this measure, and many 
able speeches were made on the subject. Sen- 
ator Bayard was untiring in bis efforts to sub- 
stitute a higher rate of interest and the de- 
bate was of more than ordinary interest. The 
final passage of the bill was by a vote of 43 to 
20, all of the Democrats voting in the affirma- 
tive, as well as Senators Plumb and Saunders 
from the Republicans. The bill will be im- 
mediately returned to the House, and 
in all probability be passed, after a very 
short debate. The Senate having concurred 
in the leading features of the bill, the House 
will, doubtless, waive the consideration of the 
minor changes. Apart from the debate on 
this measure, there is little else to chronicle in 
the actions of the Senate during the past week. 
Several bills of secondary importance were 
brought up for consideration, with various 
results. During the greater part of the en- 
suing week the River and Harbor Appropria- 
ation Bill will claim the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and it is likely that the bill, as passed by 
the House, will be subjected to considerable 
amendment before the Senate will consent to 
its final passage. 


.. The invitations to the Inauguration Ball, 
to be held on the evening of Mareb 4th, bear 
the heads of Garfield and Arthur, a view of the 
Capitol, a stand of colors, and the American 
eagle. On the lower left-hand corner there is 
the significant sign ‘“‘$5."" It is generally un- 
derstood that Genera! Hancock has accepted 
the invitation to be present at the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies. 

..The third of the series of state dinners 
to be given at the White House by the Presi- 
dent took place on Thursday evening last. 
Among the guests were the Secretary of the 
Navy; members of the House and Senate; 
President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; Colonel and Madame Bonaparte ; and 
the Hon. George Bancroft. 


--General Sherman, the grand-marshal of 
the inaugural ceremonies, has issued a circular 
detailing the program to be observed by the 
escort of the President-elect in going to the 
Capitol. The Secretary of the Navy has granted 
permission to the cadets at Annapolis to be 
present in Washington on Inauguration Day. 


.-.-The experiment will probably be made 
of lighting the Capitol and the adjacent 
grounds by electricity. The House Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds have reported 
in favor of a proposition made by a stock 
company, and, if the light prove a success, it 
will probably become a permanency. 


--Alumni of Williams and Dartmouth Cok 
leges have held reunions in the National Capi- 
tal during the past week. 
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Tus speech of the Emperor William, read 
at the opening of the Reichstag, onthe 15th 
inst., stated that the Empire maintained peace- 
ful and amicable relations with all foreign 
powers; and that.among the European powers 
there was no difference of view concerning the 
essential objects of the pending negotiations 
at Constantinople. The Emperor expressed 
satisfaction at the results of the new financial 
policy, and announced a stamp tax, a brewing 
tax, Workmen’s Insurance and Trade Guilds 
bills. 


....The chief of the Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that the tutal value of the exports of do- 
mestic breadstuffs from the United States dur- 
ing the month of January, 1881, were $14,939,- 
406, and during January, 1880, $14,632,882. For 
the seven months ended January 3ist, 1881, 
$168,519,580, and for the seven months ended 
January 31st, 1880, $174,048,815. 


.. The Kurdish chief, Obeidullah, has again 
collected a considerable force for another inva- 
sion of Persia. The Persian Government has 
suggested that the Sultan should arrest Obei- 
dullah, and remove him to some other part of 
the empire ; but this requires a much larger 
force than the Parte can conveniently spare. 


...-It is reported from London that General 
Colley has telegraphed that the Boers have 
made overtures of peace ; that the proposals 
have been considered in a Cabinet council ; and 
that a reply has been sent by telegraph to 
General Colley. Its substance is not yet known. 


«-+eThe Agence Russe states that General 
Skobeleff has reached Krasuovodsk, on his re- 
turn to Russia, and that he never intended ad- 
vancing on Mery. He reports a rapid continu- 
ance in the pacification of the country. 


.-A dispatch from Berlin to the London 
Stand: 2 says that, in consequence of Russia’s 
advance up the Herat River and valley, Agaob 
Khan has declared war against the Ameer, and 
has already occupied Maimund. 


.. President Gonzales has made a grant of 
1,500 leagues of land in Sonora to Samuel 
Braunan, formerly of California, who intends 
to establish there a colony of one thousand 
American families. 


.- Advices from Constantinople of a recent 
date are to the effect that Russia has proposed 
tothe Powers that Crete be ceded to Greece, 
instead of the territory in Epirus alloted to her 
by the conference. 








ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years. 
Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 
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Enclose astampto W. E. DUNN, 33 
ton Av., N. Y., and receive information inval- 
uabje to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE.$3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and1iilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
TRAVEL 


CoOK’s TOURS. 
Established 1841. 
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FLORIDA. 


REVISED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
DeLAND, ‘FLORIDA. 


ieneaee Sth, 1881. 


The Village of DrLAND located five miles 
east of our ong To on the ae John’s River, where all 
river steam ery near the Geographical 
Center, north “ands south, of Volusia County and 
almost exactly in the center of the 


GREAT ORANGE BELT. 


This place is about twenty-five miles from the At- 
| Ocean and is almost constantly favored with a 


SEA BREEZE ; 
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NEw YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING DECEMBER 1s, 1880. 
Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. 
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BALDWIN, Gen’i Passenger Agent. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK 
G UEENSTOWN, BEL- 
OR BRISTOL. 
THURSDA Y. 





TO 


ABIN SALOON, @60 to $75, accordin to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to 
SECOND Casts Tdameon furnished), $40. Return 


P Es tally low rates clergymen and their 
rviien” Bend for Pamphlet a other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 


53 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor | Line U. S. Mail Steamars. 


ND GLASGOW. 

oon? seers ~ 3 som River. New York. 
Ciroassia, Feb, 19th, 9 a.m. | Furnessia, Mch. 5th, 9 a. m. 
Devonia. .Feb. 26th, 8 P. m. | Anchoria, Mch. 12th, . P.M. 

These steamers do not carry cattie, sheep, or 
Cabins, $60 to va awry tickets at 

Second Cabin, . Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Utopia...Feb. 19th, 2 p. m. | Australia, Feb. 26th, 3 P. m, 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cauins, and . Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 

7 Bowlinug Green. 
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THE “ FIRST READING HE EMANCIP. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. i 
CE a $2 w 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, ed and agtentes 


by F. B. C mier, the t, and A. EL 
R tatite, the Engraver Sa euhee aedeee bag hh bendane 
THE AUTHORS THE UNITED STATES. 


20 00 
OO 200 

Same, in jee Suess, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Fngraver.....................+-+- 5 00 
EX PRESIDENT U8. GRANT. Size. 16x30. °. 1 06 
Y WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
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RESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
} «A Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 








Price 1 06 
The " PICTURE AND THE —_ af 
Cloth. 100 pages 
Orders, with the cash losed ‘to be dd dto 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tos INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 

EBTAI commorications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad<:essed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

3” All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subsertbers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

.®™ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

tS No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[?" We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
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OFFICIAL PERFEOTION. 

Ir is curious to see how éasy and how 
suddenly politicians can find a very good 
reason for opposing some fellow mortal 
who has the prospect of serving his country 
as au officeholder. One would suppose 
that the Millennium had actually dawned; 
that a new race of perfect men had sudder- 
ly appeared, fully authorized now to decide 
and proclaim to the world who should and 
who should not serve the people. The 
rendezvous of these latter-day sages is, of 
course, in the City of Washington. That 
is not strange; for it has long been appar- 
ent that ‘‘ true goodness” would first blos- 
som among our politicians and in the chief 
Council Chamber of the nation. Now, 
these political jud<cs, to whom we especially 
refer, must have had some sudden revelation 
of their great wisdom and of their duty to 
look through, if not the ages to come, at least 
through the whole peripd of the coming ad- 
ministration, and, with their approving seal, 
** mark the perfect man” they are willing to 
have elevated to high social position and offi 
cial power. They do not propose to stop 
there. That would be only half doing the 
great work for which their ealling and elec- 
tion has been made sure. Restive and im- 
patient for experimental work, they have 
resolved, like boys in the jump game, to 
begin back, and take a run with President 
Hayes, so that, when they reach President 
Garfield, they will have attained their full 
speed and power, besides a little useful 
knowledge. 
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Let us take a practical look at the matter, 
and see whaf true goodness and patriotic 
perfection can do. 

President Hayes is now condemned and 
cast out for presuming to nominate such a 
man as Stanley Matthews for the office of 
justice of the Supreme Court. Their objec- 
tions to him are chiefly that, in this en- 
lightened age, he (Matthews) is actually in 
favor of railroads at the Far West, even to 
the Pacific Ocean, just the same as Down 
East to the Atlantic. For this ‘‘ unsound- 
ness” they would transport Stanley Mat- 
thews to Central Africa, where another 
Stanley explored and traveled and died— 
without a railroad. But that is not all. Mr. 
Matthews is found to be justa trifle ‘‘ un- 
sound” on the silver question, and for that 
he never can have and never shall have the 
political ‘‘ approving” mark of a perfect 
judge; not he. Just here behold how 
zealously, tremulously, and tearfully these 
public and perfect conservators rise in 
their places and vote—as they should—to 
attend the funeral of the great man who, 
once as mayor of the great City of New 
York, did not prevent the supply of Jeff. 
Davis and his army with powder and guns 
to shoot Northern soldiers and help on the 
late Rebellion. 

Next came like a lamb to the slaughter 
our state senator, Forster, who was named 
by President Hayes for the important posi- 
tiov of United States district attorney for this 
city. The mark of the perfect man could 
not be put on his forehead; for he was not, 
with all his talents, culture, and popular- 
ity, a Conkling man. So, instead of the 

shining mark of ‘‘approval,” the black 
mark of Cain was put on his brow. Now, 
did not these same perfect men—to their 
honor—put tlreir ‘‘ approving ” mark on the 
nomination of Secretary Key as one of the 
present Cabinet officers of President Hayes, 
in spite of his ‘‘old record” during the Re- 
bellion? We pause for a reply. 

Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, a well known 
and gifted lawyer of this city, has 
now been uominated for the same 
place to which Mr. Forster aspired. 
But how can he be confirmed, though 
lawyers, judges, congressmen, merchants, 
and a whole regiment of bysiness men of 
this city, have earnestly and persistently 
sought his-appoiutment? Never mind the 
voiee or the opinions of such suppliants 
(even though all New York should now 
speak), for is not Mr. Shepard—if he is an 
able lawyer—a son-in-law of William H 
Vanderbilt? That is another awful fact, 
now to be most carefully considered. They 
know very well.that the Hon. Simeon B. 
Chittenden lost his Representative head and 
was condemned to private life in Brooklyn 
for a far less cause—viz., for neglecting or 
forgetting to join the hatters in insisting that 
neither beaver hats, nor Derby hats, nor soft 
hats should be manufactured at Sing Sing. 

Let it, therefore, be distinctly understood, 
once forall, that only perfect men, with a 
perfect political record,a perfect business his- 
tory, with perfect and very select social and 
other relations, can now secure the ‘‘ con- 
firmation ” of the select officials now in pow- 
er. For instance, if President Garfield should 
dare to nominate such a man as William M. 
Evartsas minister to England, he, doubtless, 
would be squelched immediately. Forishe 
not (would you believe it?) ‘‘a little cool 
toward Roscoe Conkling”? And did he not— 
as we stated last week—once make a speech in 
Castle Garden a little off color, as we now 
look at shades? Suppose Carl Schurz 
should actually be nominated by President 
Garfield as minister to Germany, should he 
be ‘‘confirmed”? Never! Did not an In- 
dian lately get killed by one of our impuls- 
ive United States soldiers, and is not that a 
sufficient reason for blackballing Secretary 
Schurz, no matter if he was once a 
‘*brother senator” or ig now a great states- 
man, or speaks German like a book, or plays 
the piano in the evening with his family? 
No matter for all such trifling things, so long 
as an Indian has been killed—by somebody. 
As for Judge Pierrepont, who is a Grant 
man, and for General Grant himself, who 
is everybody’s man; or Postmaster James, 
who is hobody’s man, but continues to be a 
hard-working man; or Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, who only makes good speeches; or 
John Sherman, who is only a good finan- 
cier and isan Ohio man; or Senator Blaine, 
who is to be ‘‘next President after Gar- 














headed business man, and, what is more, if 
not better, a gentle-man; and, last, but not 
least, or Roscoe Conkling, who is always 
on the look-out for himself and his friends— 
all such men must now “stand aside.” We 


are just now after perfect men. 
—EE— 


CONTINGENCIES IN THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL OFFICE. 


THe constitution provides that, ‘‘ in case 
of the removal of the President” of the Uni- 
ted States “‘ from office, or of his death, res- 
ignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President.” This as- 
sumes a President and Vice-President to be 
in office—namely, to have been elected and 
inducted into their respective offices. In 
the event that the former is removed from 
office by impeachment, or dies, or resigus, 
or becomes unable to perform the duties of 
the office, the latter becomes the acting 
President and exercises all the powers of 
the oflice. The death of General Harrison 
while in office made Mr. Tyler the act- 
ing President, and the death of General 
Taylor made Mr. Fillmore the acting Presi- 
dent. So, also, the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln gave the office of President 
to Andrew Johnson. These are the three 
instances in which the Vice-President has 
succeeded to the office of President. 

The Constitution further provides that, in 
case of the ‘‘ removal, death, resignation, or 
inability both of the President and Vice- 
President,” Congress may, by law, declare 
‘‘ what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly until 
the disability be removed or a President 
shall be elected.” This assumes the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President to be in offige, and 
authorizes Congress to take the action speci- 
fied in the event of the removal, death, resig- 
nation, cr inability of both. Congress has 
provided by law that in such a contingency 
the President of the Senate, or, if there be 
none, then the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, shall act as President until 
the disability is removed or a President 
elected, and also that a special election shall 
be held to fill these vacancies. 

Theseare the only contingencies in respect 
to the office of President for which any pro- 
vision is made in either the Constitution or 
the law. Others muy be supposed. out of 
which, if they were to occur, embarrassment 
and possibly grave danger mightarise. The 
President and Vice-President are both elect- 
ed at the su 1e time and hold their respect- 
ive offices for the same term. Suppose, 
then, that after the electors have cast their 
votes, and befcre the official counting of 
these votes, the person found by the count- 
ing to have the majority of all the votes 
cast for President should die. This might 
happen, and, if it should happen, there is no 
provision in the Constitution to meet the 
case and Congress has no authority to pass 
any law to meet it. The person voted for 
as Vice-President, and having a majority of 
the votes, but, not dying, could not, under 
any constitutional authority, take the office 
when the President in office should reach 
the close of his term. A candidate voted 
for at the same time as President, but not 
having a majority of the votes, plainly could 
not take the office, since this would be con- 
trary to the express declaration of the Con- 
stitution. Who should take office, in these 
circumstances ? The Constitution gives no 
answer to this question and does not author- 
ize Congress to give an answer. 

Suppose that, for any reason, there should 
be a failure to elect both the President and 
the Vice-President, or that the votes should 
not have been officially counted and the re- 
sult declared before the expiration of the 
term of the President in office. Either of 
these events might happen, and there was 
serious danger at one time that the latter 
would happen in connection with the presi- 
dential election of 1876. There was -a 
powerful minority, especially in the House 
of Representatives, that was determined to 
defeat the completion of the count, and if 
it had been successful the 4th of March 
would have come, when General Grant’s 
term would have expired, and no Presi- 
dent would have been officially found or 
declared to be elected. There is nothing in 
the Constitution that meets such a case, and, 
had this case vccurred on the 4th of March, 
1877, in the then existing state of feeling, it 
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peril. 

We might make other suppositions, not at 
all impossible; yet these are sufficient to 
show that the Constitution of the United 
States needs to be amended in the provis- 
ions that relate to the presidential office. 
The framers of this instrument did not see 
its defects in this respect or anticipate the 
perils which time has disclosed. We should 
be glad to get rid of the cumbersome system 
of presidential electors; but, if it is to be re- 
tained, then the Constitution should be so 
amended as definitely to settle the disputed 
question about counting the votes, and pro- 
vide a remedy for contingencies that may 
arise in respect to the presidential office. 





OUR COLORED POPULATION. 


THE recent census shows that the colored 
people in the fifteen ex-slave states, not in- 
cluding Texas, in 1880, numbered 5,643,891, 
against 4,242,003 in 1870, which is an in- 
crease of 1,401,888 during the last decade, 
or at the rate of more than thirty-three per 
cent. The total colored population in these 
states in 1860 was 4,018,389, against 4,242,- 
003 in 1870, which shows an inercase of but 
223,614 in the decade between 1860 and 1870, 
or at the rate of about five and a half per 
cent. In 1850 the colored population in the 
same group of states was 3,369,934, which 
was increased in 1860 by the addition of 
648,455 to 4,018,389, or at the rate of about 
nineteen per cent. during that decade. In 
1840 the colored population in the same 
states was 2,688,736, which increased to 3,- © 
369,934 in 1850, by the addition of 681,198 
during that decade, or at the rate of about 
twenty-five per cent. 

These figures, which we take from a re- 
cent statement in the Herald of this city, 
contain several] important suggestions. In 
the first place, it is to be remembered that 
this increase of the colored poeple in 
the Southern States is entirely by native 
births, and not by immigration from the 
Northern States. More colored persons left 
these states during every one.of these de- 
cades than-came tothem. Inthe next place, 
the slow increase in the decade between 1860 
and 1870 is explained by the fact that nearly 
half of this period was consumed in destruc- 
tive war, and the further fact that the other 
half was the period of transition from slavery 
to freedom. Both of these circumstances 
were unfavorable to the natural growth of 
these people. 

The last decade, then, is the one, and the 
only one, that supplics the data for a fair 
comparisov with the two decades that pre- 
ceded the war. We find more than thirty- 
three per cent. asthe rate of growth by 
births in the state of freedom, as compared 
with an average of about twenty-two per 
cent. during each of the two decades in the 
state of slavery that immediately preceded 
the war. This shows that the colored people 
have been greatly improved in the circum- 
stances of their physical condition by ceas- 
ing to be merchantable chattels, to be bought 
and sold, and becoming men and women, 
invested with the rights and inspired with 
the impulses of freedom and self-ownership. 
Their comparative increase by natural 
growth demonstrates this fact beyond ques- 
tion. Freedom, rather than slavery, fosters 
and develops the elements of growth and 
power in our physical humanity as really 
in colored men as in white men. 

Indeed, the colored people at the South, 
not including Texas in the estimate, have, 
during the last decade, grown more rapidly 
than the whites. The latter in 1870 num- 
bered 8,813,377, which in 1880 bad risen 
to 11,259,713, showing an increase of not 
quite twexty-eight per cent. The former in 
1870 numbered 4,242,003, which in 1880 
had increased to 5,643,891, or at the rate of 
more than thirty-three percent. Abotft one- 
third of the population in the Southern 
states consists of the colored people, and 
more than one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion of the United States consists of the 
sare race. 

The colored race, now an important fac- 
tor in the mere matter of numbers, is not to 
die out in this country, and is not to be 
separated from the white race and aNotted 
toa specific territory by itself. It has a 
permanent foothold in the soil and in the 
institutions of the land, and is to live and 
grow upon the one and be developed under 
the other This is not and is not to be the 
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white man’s government, or the black man’s 
government; but is and is to be the govern- 
ment of both races. Neither will or can 
supersede the other. Both are to live to- 
gether and share together in the good or 
illofacommoncountry. The Constitution 
of the United States gives to both acommon 
citizenship, without any distinction ‘‘ on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.” 
Exitovial Hotes, 

Tne I/nterior, which says it likes the spirit 
and tendency of the Bible revision “less and 
less the more we see of it,” is proving itself a 
veritable egotistic rationalist tn its treatment 
thereof. It quotes some asserted translations 
and condemns them. As to “‘ Forgive us our 
debts as we have forgiven our debtors,’’ it 
thinks the change serious and for the worse. 
The translation ‘Deliver us from the Evil 
One” it likes stil] less. The omission of the 
doxology in the Lord’s Prayer also displeases 
it. The omission of averse about the trou- 
bling of the waters is also offensive, and it 
says that, if the miraculous was stricken out 
in one place, clean work ought to have been 
made of it. The substance of all The Interior's 
criticisms of the chanzes in the translation is 
that it does not like them. But what of that? 
We, too, like the old form of the Lord’s 
Prayer better. But who cares what The Interior 
or Tie INDEPENDENT would like? We do not 
want what The Interior would prefer, but what 
Matthew writes that Jesus spake. The revis- 
ers have not tried to give what the Bible ought 
to have said, but simply to translate the Greek 
Testament. The Interior has no right to ask 
more than two questions. The first is: Is the 
Greek text selected the best attainable? A 
question to be answered solely by weight og 
diplomatic authority. The second is: Is the 
translation of it correctly made into suitable 
English? To attempt to raise a prejudice 
against the text because you don’t like it is of 
the essence of infidelity. Ask what God said— 
that is enough—and don’t be parading what 
you would have said in his place. It is not 
modest. 








We answer the questions of “An Honest 
Seeker after Truth’’ by saying the following 
things: 1. That, according to the Presbyterian 
theory, the visible Church consists of those 
who “‘ profess the true religion, together with 
their children.”” 2. That, bis parents being 
members of the Presbyterian Church, he was, 
according te this theory, born into a mentber- 
ship in the same church, and in virtue of this 
relation received bis baptism by water in in- 
fancy. 3. That, having reached years of dis- 
cretion, being free from scandal, and having 
sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord's 
body, which assumptions we make in his be- 
half, it is, according to the same theory, both 
his duty and privilege to eome to the Lord’s 
Supper and commemorate the death of his 
crucified andrisen Saviour. 4. That itis, never- 
theless, the right and duty of the eldership of 
the particular church, after conversation with 
him, to exercise their judgment as to his quali- 
fications and the time for his admission to 
“sealing ordinances.” 5. That, being born 
into the Church by virtue of his relation to 
his believing parents and baptized in infancy, 
it is not necessary for him to make a public 
profession of his faith, in the presence of the 
congregation, as a condition anterior to his 
coming to the Lord’s Supper. 6. That the 
“ Doctor of Divinity ” was right who instructed 
him that it was his duty and privilege to come 
to the Lord’s Supper, and, further, that on the 
question of his qualifications, etc. the judg- 
ment of the eldership, as well as that of the 
“Doctor of Divinity,” should be taken. Such 
are the principles of Presbyterianism touching 
the matter, as we.gather them from the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Directory for Wor- 
ship. They meet and answer all the questions 
of and ‘‘An Honest Seeker after Truth.” 





Miss Brirp’s report of the attitude of the 
ducated Jap toward Christianity is a 
very sad ene. An educated Jap was 
asked if religion was taught im his school. 
“We have noreligion,” he replied, “‘and all 
your learned men know that religion is false.” 
That remark is made by educated natives in 








these volumes not ofice, but many times. | 


Young Japanese are sent at the public expense 
to Europe and America to’ study “ civiliza- 
tion.” They return, and say that tn Europe 
and America Christianity is “an exploded sys- 
tem.” Its place in Japan is being taken 
among the educated classes by ‘‘the English 
Philosophy.” MiN and Herbert Spencer, and 
Huxley and Darwin, open questions “ which 
Christianity cannot answer.’ “God and im- 
mortality are quickly disappearing in En- 
gland,” said a learned Buddhist at Kioto, and 
it appears te be the general belief of the edu- 





ucated. Miss Bird asked s highly educated 


and thoughtful young Japanese, who had just 
returned from a course of some years of sciev- 
tific study in America, if he had ever studied 
religion; and his answer embodies, she says’ 
the view of the educated classes. ‘‘ No. Ihad 
no time for anything that had no practical bear- 
ing.” (The Italics are Miss Bird’s.) The ques- 
tion here arises: Do these frank-spoken Jap- 
anese correctly represent the sentiments of 
the English and American teachers and schools 
where they have been educated? Not entire- 
ly, we think; and yet there is a basis of truth 
for the impression. In too many of our scien- 
tific schools, as in our medical schools, scoff- 
ing unbelief is loud-spoken, while faith is 
almost silent. Foolish religious teachers have 
attacked science as irreligious; and scientilic 
teachers have tried to make the charge true, 
on the principle that 
“*Twould not be quite correct between us 
To let your mother tell a lie.” 

Of course, these non-Christian Japanese boys 
in such schools catch the sneer and the slur, and 
do not notice the more retiring faith. We need 
now not so much clerical as seientific defenders 
of Christianity. One mild, but plain-spoken 
scientist, who believes in Christianity, is worth, 
for practical purposes, a dozen preachers who 
argue just as well; for what the world wants 
just now is what science, and not what theol- 
ogy allows its devotees to believe. Ina med- 
ical school in this city are more professors than 
one who are known as Christian believers, and 
one of them has a famous Bible-class of hun- 
dreds of pupils. Not long ago a St. Louis 
physician was delivering a lecture before the 
students, and indulged in sneers at religious 
faith, such as had always raised a cheer at 
home, when he was met with a general hiss. 
In surprise, he asked one of the professors 
what it meant, and only got the answer: ‘* You 
had better ask Dr. Thomson.” 


In a private note Dr. Cuyler informs us, what 
we were not before aware of, that the National 
Temperance Society has ceased to publish 
that “Temperance Commentary,’’ which we 
supposed to be the “‘ false Scriptures”’ which 
Dr. Crosby said that society was distributing. 
He sends us the following for. publication : 
“Te THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“‘AsI have been for twenty years writing 
defenses of the total abstinence system for your 
columns (and hope to write still more), I shall 
not trespass upon them with any reply to my 
brother Crosby’s characteristic letter, except 
on a single point. He asserts that my beloved 
and lamented friend, the late Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, ‘ despised the system’ which lhe 
publicly advocated. One of the latest acts of 
Mr. Frelinghuysen’s noble life was to visit the 
city of Trenton as a member of a state conven 
tion of teetetalers and prohibitionists, and 
under my own roof he pressed me to accept 
the chairmanship of a state committee for the 
spread of the principles of t tal abstinence 
and legal suppression of the liquor traffic. 
That great man never wore two faces, and the 
face which we all saw was as firmly set toward 
our total abstinence reform as is the face of 
Wiliam E. Dodge or John B. Gough. 

“ Having recorded this simple vindication of 
the dead, I prefer that your own editorial 
statement that Dr. Crosby’s Boston lecture is 
being circulated by brewers should end the 
present discussion. 

** Yours, teetotally, 
“Togo, L. Cuy.er. 

“ BROOKLYN, Fes. 17TH, 1881." 

We did not state that the lecture was actually 
circulated by brewers, but only that a brewer 
sent us an order for a considerable number of 
copies. Our edition, however, was exhausted, 
and he did not get them. Whether Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen supported or despised the ‘‘ system” 
depends, we presume, on whether the system 
of total abstinence or that of total abstinence 
terrorism is intended. 


Tak City of Philadelphia, like this city, has 
for years been governed by a political ring. 
There it has been a Republican ring, and here 
it has been a Democratic ring. The doctrine 
of political “ bossism”’ has been alike the 
dominant and controlling creed in both cities. 
The chief difference between the two “ boss- 
isms’ consists in the fact that Philadelphia 
has not been as badly swindled as New York 
City. Last week the people’of Philadelphia, 
in their municipal election, concluded to 
emancipate themselves from ring rule. Phila- 

is a Republican city and gave General 
\ last fall @ majority of more than 
thirty thousand}; yet it has just elected an 
Independent Democrat for mayor, by a majority 
of nearly six theusand, and an: Independent 
Republican for a receiver of taxes, by a major- 
ity of more than twenty-six thousand. The 
result of this election is @ protest of the peo- 
ple against the political ring that has hitherto 
managed all the municipal matters of that 
city ; and it is none the less important because 
the ring was a folerie of Republican politicians. 
The victory of the people is a sweeping one. 
A similar victory is precisely what is needed 


; even of the higher grades, is very far from being 











in this and many other cities of the United 
States ; andequally what is possible, provided 
the people will combine for the overthrow of 
their political ‘‘ bosses.» The Tammany Ring 
of this city is a monstrous political abomina- 
tion ; and yet it lives because respectable peo- 
ple fail to unite their forces for its destruction. 
They have power to write its doom at any 
municipal election; but do not organize and 
combine the power. Philadelphia has just set 
a good example for imitation by other cities, 


Tus United States District Attorney in 
Utah gives the following picture of facts in 
reference to legal efforts to secure the convic- 
tion of polygamists in that territory: 

‘*Mothers and fathers will testify that they 
know nothing gbout the marriage of theirdaugh- 
ters who are living with polygamists and rearing 
children ; plural wives will swear that they are 
ovly mistresses ; and, in fact, almost any state- 
ment will be made to evade the lew; and they will 
satisfy their consciences by their all-consoling 
belief that they did it all for Christ’s sake.” 
The District Attorney says that, without 
further and more stringent legislation, the 
present law can never be made effective for 
breaking up the polygamous system in Utah. 
We have no doubt that he is right in this opin- 
fon, and are equally clear that Congress ought 
promptly to supplyall the law that is need- 
ed to accomplish the end. This enormous evil 
has been tampered with and practically fooled 
with by the Government for more than twenty 
years ; andinthe meantime it has more than 
doubled its strength. The political power in 
Utah isin the hunds of Mormons, and is used by 
them to protect polygamy against punishment. 
Criminals are not likely to enforce a penal law 
against themselves, or permit its enforcement 
by others, so long as they can prevent it. Con- 
gress ought to take the power out of Mor- 
mon hands, and put it.in hands that will sup- 
press polygamy. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL MAYNARD {s reported 
assaying to Senator Hamlin that he had been 
a quarter of a century in public life, and that 
he is now poorer than whenhe began. The 
Senator replied : ‘‘ Well, I am not. I had noth- 
ing when ‘I commenced, andI have nothing 
now.” The higher offices of Government, 
whether state or national, by reason of thier 
honor, conspicuity, and influence, are eagerly 
sought by those who love to appear before the 
public. The ambition is by no means ignoble 
and unworthy. Almost any one would be will- 
ing to be President, or be a member of his Cab- 
inet, or havea seat in either house of Congress. 
And yet experience shows that officeholding, 


what most men take itto be. And when we 
descend to the lower grades, where there are 
but few honors and the services are for the 
most part merely clerical, the general truth is 
that no one secures to bimself as many benefits 
as he loses by officeholding. The walks of 
virtuous business industry will, fora rule, offer 
more opportunities for what men call success 
in life than the offices of Government; and 
they are attended with less wear and tear of 
human nature. One who can achieve a decided 
success as an officeholder would,in the sim- 
ple matter of money-making, do vastly better 
for himself and his family as a private citizen. 
....A servant-girl in this city managed to 
make her employers believe that her thefts 
were committed by their daughter. The child 
was frightened and confessed every charge, 
uniil the parents believed her a confirmed 
kleptomaniac and kept her chained in confine- 
ment. It was, doubtless, very stupid and 
wrong on their part ; but it calls atteution to 
one of the greatest difficulties in the educa- 
tion of children. A parent often suspects a 
child of an offense, and believes him guilty of 
falsehood because he deniesit, when he is real- 
ly innocent. Nothing so injures and even 
brutalizes a child as to hold him guilty when 
heis not. Here the parent must use infinite 
tenderness and charity; and, above all, must 
so cultivate the confidence of the child that he 
will not be afraid to confess any offense. He 
must not be frightened by the parent into a lie. 


...- There is a genuine4emperance revival all 
over the West. In [owa it is likely to make 
some political overturning. In Indiana the 
liquor dealers are frightened and the temper- 
ance advocates determined. The bill before 
the legislature requires the applicant to get to 
his application the signatures of the majority 
of the legal voters in his town or ward, the 
signers’ names to be published and he to prove 
the signatures genuine. He must pay $250 
annually and give a bond of $3,000 to cover 
any damages. Selling without a license is 
punished by fine and imprisonment. 





«++. The new Baptist “ Cyclopedia” does not 
even mention the name of Edward Barber, the 
founder of immersion among the Baptists. 
This looks very like an act of ingratitude to- 
ward a man who has exerted a greater influ- 
ence upon the Baptist denomination than any 





hand, claims Praise-God -arebone as a Bap- 
tist, although he has the honor of being the 
first person in the world to write a tredtise 
against Baptist immersion. The historical is 
the weakest feature of this “‘ Cyclopedia.” 
....“* By the word ‘church’ is meant the adult 
males duly admitted and retained in the First 
Evengelical Congregational Church in Cam- 
bridgeport, present at any regular mecting of 
said church and voting by a majority.”’ 


The above is article xiv of the by-laws of 
the society connected with the aforesaid 
church. Thus the society undertakes to dic- 
tate to the church who shall have a voice in 
the selection of a pastor. It is a matter of 
gratitude that the society, if it forbids females 
to vote in the church, yet allows them to pray 
and to help the society raise money. 


----The Victoria Institute, of England, has 
for its object to defend Revelation against un- 
belief. The papers read at the last meeting 
were by Dr. Southall, of Virginia, and Dr. 
Dawson, of Canada, on ‘Pliocene Man in 
America.”” The official report of the Institute 
concludes: ‘‘Many leading American pre- 
lates, clergy and laymen, have already joined 
it.” What are “American prelates’? And 
why “clergy,’’ rather than clergymen? Or 
why not laity ? 

---.The “high-falutin’’ resolutions passed 
last ‘veek in the Assembly of this state respect- 
ing tue troubles in Ireland and the course 
pursued by the British Government, while en- 
tirely out of place, are simply so much “ moon- 
shine,” except as a bid for Irish favor in this 
country. The British Government would not 
pay the slightest attention to a shipload of 
such resolutions. 


....We believe we have not printed that 
shocking prayer of Mr. Mallalieu at Dr. 
Crosby : 

** Bless that Rip Van Winkle of the temper- 
ance cause who was here on a recent occasion, 
and give him a baptism of common sense, to 
teach him that Christ was not a gluttonous 
man, nor a Sabbath-breaker, nora wine bibber, 
nor a blasphemer, and to let the light of mod- 
ern times shine in upon his dark and benight- 


ed mind.” 


...-The Rev. E. A. Woods, of Paterson, N 

J., corrects us. We, too, have made our mistake 
in our comment on the mistakes of our neigh- 
bons. It was not on the “ thorn in the flesh,”’ 
but on “‘the marks of the Lord Jesus,” that 
ne read an essay before the Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference of this city, so strangely misrepre- 
sented by a writer in The Hzaminer and Chron- 
icle, 

...-The World, of this city, confesses that 
the Democratic party, though it has had control 
of the House of Representatives for six years, 
has done nothing for financial reform, nothing 
for tariff reform, nothing for tax reform, and 
nothing for civil service reform. It is well, 
then, that the country concluded last fall to 
put the House into the hands of Republicans. 


«eeeThe Rev. T. T. Munger’s sermon, which 
we print this week, is one of many that have 
been called out by the death of this great and 
honest master of diatribe. We are pleased to 
notice, in all of which reports have come under 
our eye, an agreement that, though a real John 
Baptist, Mr. Carlyle did not reach the positive, 
fruitful inculcation of vital truth. 


..-.We are informed that President Hayes 
contemplates issuing an army order, which will 
have the approval of officers high in the military 
service, forbidding the sale of intoxicating 
liquors at forts and army stations. it would 
bean admirable order and would fitly crown 
the good example set by the Executive. 


....The Whittaker Court-martial, in refus- 
ing to permit Whittaker’s testRnony, taken at 
West Poirt, to be read before the court, has 
decided justly. That testimony was not taken 
under circumstances that gave Lim a fair oppor- 
tunity to tell his own story. The Court-mar 
tial has really nothing to do with it. 


.---The “thin edge of the wedge,”’ so much 
talked of, has been put into the old log of 
exclusive male suffrage in England. The 
Queen has approved the electoral act of the 
Isle of Man, allowing spinsters and widows, 
owners of a certain amount of real estate, to 
vote for members of Parliament. 


...-The Catholic Union tells of a lady who 


‘From this it would seem that powerful 
mental emotions considerably affect the organs 
of 8 bh. 

The utter simplicity of this statement struck 
us dumb with astonishment. 

...eWe wish to express our great dislike of 
the treatment of Carl Schurz in the caricatures 
of Harper’s Weekly. Mr. Schurz has,on the 
whole, done so admirably well in the admin- 
istration of his bureau that it is a mere false- 
hood to picture it as a generally smashed piece 
of fusniture. 

_...There is a Hardshell Baptist paper in 
North Carolina called Zion’s Landmark, whose, 
editor, the Rev. P, D. Gold, finds it necessary 
to define his position on feet-washing, whieh 





other. The ‘“ Enclyclopedia,” on the other 


° . 


he does as follows: ‘‘ My conviction has long 









recovered her voice through fright, and adds: , 
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been that it is right to wash feet in some 
way.” 

+.The indictment of John A. Young, son 
of the late Brigham Young, on the charge of 
bigamy, is one sign that the judicial authori- 
ties of the United States at Salt Lake are not 
entirely asleep. There is no doubt of the 
effense and there should be none of bis con- 
viction. 

Dr. H. L. Wayland, of The National Bap - 
tist, has earned a littie rest, which he propose & 
to devote to hard work studying Europe for 
editorial purposes. He is fortunate in secur- 
ing so able and experienced a locum tenens for 
three months as Professor Norman Fox. 


-eThe administration of President Hayes 
has paid off twobhundred millions of dollars of 
the public debt, besides achieving specie pay- 
ments and refunding more than a thousand 
millions of dollars at lower rates of interest. 
This we call a decided success. 





































































..Congresemman Updegraff, of Iowa, and 
Cox, of thia city, deserve the thanks of the 
w country for their bold and manly 
course in exposing and resisting the swind- 
ling and iniquitous jobberics of the River and 
Ilarbor Appropriation Bill. 


ole 


.-. The real reason of the delay in the issue of 
the new Version of the New Testament is, we 
believe, the desire of the publishers to have 
it issued in Australia simultaneously with its 
in England and America. The reason 
hardly secms adequate. 

.-Congressman Cox, of this city, justly 
characterized some of the appropriations in the 
River and Harbor Bill when he said that they 
proposed to spend money on rivulets in which 
**a cat-fish is apt to wear out its snout in get- 
= over sand-bars.”’ 

.Of the bill to legalize lotteries in thfs 
state at church-fairs intoduced into the legis- 
lature the Albany “Let 
this measure be relegated to the waste-basket, 
with Mr. Bergh’s whipping-post scheme.” 


issue 


Law Journal says: 


. Secretary of the Navy Thompson was a 
mighty antagonist of Romanism. His succes- 
sor, Mr. Goff, was educated by Jesuits, at 
Georgetown College. 
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SOOTHING AND Sinatane, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coc’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 


MATFI ELD FERTILIZERS. 


THE manures manufactured by the Matfield Fertil. 
izer Co, were originated, it la said, about twenty five 
years since, by Dr, Josern HaTHAWaY, an eminent 
chemist of Roston, and the experiments made by him 
were attended with great success. Seven years since 
these formulas were placed in the hands of the Mat 
field Fertilizer Co., by Dr. Hathaway, and during this 
period have been used by the farmers and agricultur- 
ists of New Fneland and other sections, giving very 
great satisfaction, and many tests that have been made 
prove that the results obtained from the use of these 
manures for some crops exceed tn quantity the pro- 
duction of the same crops raised with stable-manure. 

It is the object of the practical, thrifty farmer to 
increase his products as much as possible and to cul 
tivate all the land available. 

In the use of these manures the farmer not only 
eaves expense, but avoids a great amount of heavy 
labor and losa of time, both to himeelf, his help, and 

is teams. It is also’one great peculiarity of the Mat- 
field Pertiltzers that they assimilate readily to the act 
ual needs and requirements of the organic superstruc- 
ture of roote and fibers, and, although the season may 
prove inauspicious for the full development of the 
various cereals devoted to l-nd whercon they have 
been applied, they retain ther recuperative proper 
tics, and resume tn the following season renewed 
action as x i conatituent ingredients have been 
preserved, never, under any circumstances, 
weaken the soul or injure tn the slightest degree or 
destroy any of t! e renreductive-elements thereof. 

Hence, there can be no hesitancy on the part of 
farmers to use these manures, either for immediate 
results or as valuable ceposits for prospective utiliz- 
ing on all lands that require constant irrigation, as 
well as contemplated acres for recuperation and re- 
clamation 

We have known and used these fertilizers for sever- 
al years, and believe them to be excellent in quality 
and most deetrable fcr general use. 

I 


Roston's new and magnificent hotel, “The Vendome, 
though reeently opened tothe public, ts already full 
and {s a most conspicuous success. The furnishing is 
most elegant and costly ond the greatest taste even in 
the most minute detatls has been exercised. A full de- 
acription of the hotel and of the section of Boston in 
which the hotei {« situated will be matled free, in 

yam phiet am. by eddressing J. W. WoLcortt, The 

Tendome, Boston, Mass. 





ALVAn A Smith. of 31 State Street, Roston, has for 
gale a limited amount of the Temms Trunk Ratlroad 
seven percent. firet mortgage land gran anes. 
These bonds have thirty years to run, and full 

eticulars revarcing them may be obtained by calli ng 
upon or addres sing Mr. Smith. 

ATTENTION Is called to the advertisement of the 
well-kvown house of J. W. Collins, of Sixth Avenue 
and 17th Street, whose store has lately been enlarged. 

te 


Rrap on the last page the announcement that the 
well known house of J. H. Johnston makes regarding 
dupl cate wedding presents 





Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. Established 
1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 

ieee neem 





WHEX you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage, Expressege, and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Grand r nion Hotel, nearly opposite G Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. SoO elegant rooms reduced to 81 and up- 
ward perday. Flevator. Rests vrant supplied with 
the hrest. l’orse Cars, Stages and Elevated 
to all Depots 


DAILY NEEDS. | 


Packer's Coraxcovus CxHary, for chap) 
frost bitten a. or feet, 25 cents. 








, sore, and 
cxen’s T. — 





ack 

















Boar, for Sampoo, Bete, and Nurse yoery. 

Kuare's TuRoaT CURR, f og Thsent and V: olen froubles, 
ongte, Druggists, or EB. A. OLDS, 100 Fulton &t 
‘ew York. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











MORE ABOUT BAKING 


To Tez Epitor oF Tue InDEPENDENT: 


We notice in Tue Ixpererpert of Feb. 1 
markable Baking Power C from Le president of the 
Roy: e' that 


Seay es 
‘owder 
by Ur. Wright, of St Loul . ~~ 


Fr 510 per ct. bi salbenaioes soda. 
cream of tarta 


2 ba otaoe (mannfacturers’ extra profit), 
c. > 

8510 “ sulphate SP emmonta, 4c. per. Ib. 

26-10 “ murtate of ammonia, 12c. , 


oe for. nncnen economy tests. 
5.10 st in Weighing, 
Showing about 30 per cen 
parte "to consist of cheap bt 
am Tartar baking powder 

To disguise this excessive profit on starch (neces- 
sary to pay double rates in ae newspapers 
for reading notices from disinterested ies) and 
show other Baking Powders as infertor, chemists can 
make tests for the amount of available gas, failing, 
of course, to mention that a large rtion of the so- 
called available gas is eliminat m the ammo 
nia or hartshorn, thereby deceiving the public as to 
the true amount of carbonic acid gas. 

“ Now, in reference to all misstatements and mis- 
repre sentations by our competitors,” we “have only to 

say that the inferior and short-weight powders " were 
furnished Edw. G. Love by the Royal Baking Powder 
Company. CHARM MANUFACTURING Co., 
Manufacturers of Charm and Golden Rule Baking 

Powder, New York and St. Louis. 


IMPORTANT TO MINERAL WATER 
DRINKERS. 
A FRENCH ANALYSIS OF MINERAL AND MANU- 


FACTURED WATERS, AS AFFECTED BY CON- 
TACT WITH METALLIC SUBSTANCES. 


“ 


of this “standard for 
ients, unnecessary 





A CORRESPONDENT tn Paris has sent us the following 
from The Figaro of November 21st, 1880, which dis 
cusses a question of great importance to both manu- 
facturers and consumers of artificial mineral waters: 

* (From The Figaro of November 21st, 1880.) 


Yesterday's Figaro defended the artificial Seltzer 
water against some accusations, the truth of which is 
now actuaily pane examined by the Academy of 
Science. We belleve ourselves justified in oo 
back toa question the gravity of which is plain to 
everybody. We think that as yet the papers ought 
not to pronounce themselves on this matter. There 
fa at the Academy of Science a commission called 
“The Insalubrious Arts.”” which is now examining 
the report of Messrs. Boutmy and Lutaud. Naturally, 
it is this commission which shall judge the siphons in 
the last Instance. What has happened everybody 
knows. The eminent , -¥-4, Boutmy and Doctor 
Lutaud, have presented to the Academy a detailed re- 

wort, In which these gentlemen stated that, after hav- 
ng submitted several samples of siphons to a chem- 
ical analysis, they have found relatively considerable 

quantities of lead, ammonfae, and azotic substances. 

hey have discovered as much asi4 milligr. of tin 
per litre, and, lastly, in some samples up to Tnultigr. 
of copper. The Acade my has decided that the report 
should be examined and discussed ; but the honorable 
Dean, Mr. Wurtz, has just had occasion to declare 
that the chemical analyses made have given results 
unfortunately beyond all question. 

That paralysis is rapidly increasing throughout the 
entire country isan established fon, and it is con 
ceded to be in a large degree occasioned by the use of 
Mineral Waters impregnated with metallic sub 
stances, arising from their being shipped in and 
drawn from block-tin-lined barrels and fountains. 

There stands now the matter. Itis nota question 
about a simple narrative, butserious analyses made 
by eminent chemists. The question is not to know if 
the hospitals of Paris consume more than 15,000 
siphons per year; but to know if they are not wrong itn 
deing it. The natural waters (we do not speak about 
medical waters, but such as the St. Galmier and the 
Condtllac) are, at least, of a purity which it would be 
absurd to contest. Waiting, therefore, for a defin- 
itive judgment of the siphons, it seems more prudent 
to nad 1e Hy tothe natural waters, which, as the saying 
oes. * f they do no good, at least, do not make any 
arm.” 


THE SUNNY SOUTH 


To those who intend settling In Florida, for the bust- 
ness of fruit culture or for their health, the village of 
De Land o‘fers superior attractions. It escaped en 
tirely the severe frosts of thin winter, while the fruit 
crops are doing well Transportation and a good 
market for the sale of fruit are near at han‘, and ex 
cellent schools, churches, stores, and agreeable soctety 
are to be found there. The instigators of the circular 
that has appeared in our columns recently have re 
ceived so many taertee respecting the rituation of 
their lands that it has induced them to issue it again, 
for probably the last time this season. 

During the present winter the population of the 
villace has been larzely increased. and the favorable 
reports from settlers have encouraged many to go 
down this past month. There is room and a lucrative 
business for tradespeople, who have some capital to 
establish themselves; and the railroad which ts being 
built will give a great impetus to all industries that 
may be started there, while the value of land will 
naturally be advanced. 

a season being now well advanced, and as Mr. 

A. De Land. of Fairport, N. Y. will soon go ‘South, 
} Nd should be addressed to him at once. 





Tne great gifte, in inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and 85 boxes. Srermen F. Warrman & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 


ALABASTINE 
Ovr readers will notice the advertisement of Mesars. 
Secley Brothers tn regar’ toa new article which is 
destined, we think, to have a very extenstye «ale. 
The house ts perfectly reliable and would n&t tntro- 
duce to the public a second-ratearticle. Further par- 
ticulars and fresh testimonials will be promptly 

furnished on application to this firm. 


GILBERT'S STARCHES. 

Tress starches are warranted pure. They were 
manufactured In the first place to establish a "repute. 
tion for pure goods, and they have always been kept 
up tothe standard ever since. Within the last few 
years the demand for them has deen Increased, he- 
cause they have been placed more prominently he- 
fore the public, and with the best results. In the 
stores of any enterprising settlement you will find 
these starches, and they always oe satisfaction. 
They are made | in Buffalo. N. Y., by C. Gilbert. 
RA 


A CENTURY PLANT 


is supposed to bloom but once ina hundred years; 
but the woman who uses “ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” 
will ever retain her bloom and, what is most beautt- 
ful in woman, a fair complexion and pearly skin. It 
is natural in its application and positively does not 
injure the skin. 


A SINGLE STONE 
from a running brook slew the giant Goliath, and 
millions of noble men since that time have died from 
a single etone in the bladder, which Warner's Site 
Kidney and Liver Cure would have dissolved and 
carried away. 














Ds. Browsta, the proprietor of C. & C. Cordial 
is a thorough chemist, a skillful pharmacist, and a 
successful phgctsten. Therefore, the discovery of 
such a wonderful yd for colds and coughs was 
not the result of chance, but the reward of long, 
patient, and intelli gent study and experiment. 

Bartow's Inpico Bive. sy quality WASH RLUE- 

8S. WILTBERGER, Pro- 


and most liberal measure. 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia 








For. New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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SHELDON COLLINS, 
26 Frankfort Street, New York. 
Branch, 727 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


“ Stror Silat” Cabinets, Chi 
a 4 ete. Blocks for Engravers. 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
Se edlenandl 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

IT seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought on by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 
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Cuaranteced to be of 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


~ Rochester, N. ¥.and Chicago, lil 





IN QUINCE and the NEW 

, The two most val- x 

S  tavie fruits of re- § 
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ni aVale Adulceragion and 
} ‘ ‘ 
will restore perfect health to the physical organiza- \ CHIL | INC'S ORIGIN A! Fraud is rtilize 
tion. It is, indeed, o strengthening syrup, pleesent to VIILLIIMO UI * - riv “to 1 
6, and ‘has proven i IN@’s Ori 
Puri FIER ever, discovered eBoctually cul Scrof- h T ee 6 ure Pr nal 
ula, Blood Disorders, Wea neys, / re me, which Do 
Eryatpelas, Malaria, ali Nervous Disorders and Debit. ‘ sented fase ona’ "i, 
ity, Bilious Complaints, and all Diseases indicating an pure. A Fertilinn a 
Impure Condition of the Biood Liver, Kidneys, Stom- all cro; Ch r for 
ach. Skin, ete. It corrects a indigesti on. Asa health. free. Address Lewin 
renewer it A com- SCHILLING, President 
to Tone is of an RF, nature, having a tendency- Excel t-r ' Fe { 
lessen the vigor of the brain and nervous s Co., ALLIANCE Glise ° 











UNEQUALED 


—Fror— 


Volume Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
(MalLSD FAEB) 





ADDRESS 
Clough & Warren Organ Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 















durable, and handsome finish. 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 


ALA Bas TIN EE, 


KALSOMINE. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
The white is whiter than any other material, and the tints clearer and more delicate. 
It is UNEQUALED. ALAbASTINE 1s a valuable discovery, and it will pay you to 


It produces a firm, 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 19 Federal St., Boston; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No. 177 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Il.; 
AVERILL PAINTCO., No. 132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 





Send for Price-List Ss, 
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ye ye Bent, all parts of the country, 
bevigg ros the and through them eleanses 
umors. L i ——+~ § 





KIDNEY DISEASES, Cone pane 


new wonderful remedy waich 
Ayame pe SL, It restores on = 

aystem of accumulated 
Piles, 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


Orrice oF Fisk & age } 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., N. Y., Feb. 17th, 1881. 


We have prepared the following statement 
for the purpose of answering the inquiries of 
holders of stock of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company concerning the recent action of the 
United States authorities in respect to the 
dividend declared by the Company payable 
February 1st, and the various statements pub- 
lished ih connection therewith ; and as to the 
bearing of this action, and of the statements 
referred to, on the value of the stock. 

The action of the Attorney-General consisted 
fherely in filling a bill in equity in the United 
States Court, nominally praying for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Company from paying the 
dividend, but with an understanding, previous- 
ly agreed upon with the officers of the Cém- 
pany that, upon the filling of a bond for $750,- 
000, the injunction would not be pressed. The 
bond was given and the dividend paid as ad- 
vertised. 

The action of the Attorney-General was based 
upon representations made by Theophilus 
French, United States Auditor of Railroad 
Accounts, accompanied by exbibits prepared 
by him, from which it was madeto appear that 
the net earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, properly applicable to the payment 
of dividends, had not been sufficient to war- 
rant the payment of the dividend declared pay- 
able February 1st, 1881; but that, on the con- 
trary, there was a deficit, instead of a surplus 
aeeny | on the 31st of December, 1880, which 
deficit he reported at $730,374.87. 

The exhibits of the auditor above referred to 
—_ to be based upon the accounts of the 

ompany, because the figures are in part taken 
from reports made to the Auditor from the office 
of the Company, upon printed blanks furnished 
by him. These reports fepresent receipts and 
disbursements under certain héads, during 
certain periods, and do not claim to be merely 
statements of earnings an expenses, from 
which the net revenue applicable to dividends 
for the periods which they cover could be as- 
certained by taking the balances between the 
debit and the credit sides, as the Auditor has 
done in making them the basis of his exhibits. 
On the ep the reports referred to con- 
tain items of disbursements, to considerable 
amounta, which are not ny son chargeable 
against the revenues of the same period, for 
the purpose of determining net earnings, and 
others which bear no relation whatever to the 
current reveniie accounts of the Company, a 
fact which was entirely ignored in the Auditor’s 
exhibits and in his conclusions drawn from 
these reports. ~ 

The apparent results shown in the Auditor's 
exhibits are derived, therefore, as will be 
seen, from a misapplication of certain sums, as 
against the revenues of the periods in which 
they were disbursed, which are not properly 
so applicable in determining the net earnings 
for those periods. 

The Auditor has taken as the basis of his ex- 
hibits the balances between the:column of re- 
ceipts and disbursements in the reports re- 
ferred to, and treated them as showing surplus 
or deficit, without any regard to the character 
of the items going to make up the footings. 
He has then added, as chargeable against earn- 
ings, other items not embraced in the Com- 
pany’s reports; but has in no case made any 
allowance on the other stde for items em- 
braced in the reports which should not enter 
into the question of net earnings. 

The first of diy embibits covers the eighteen 


months from let. 1878, to December 8ist, 
1879, and sho net lus for that period 
of $200,407.89. The repofts from the office of 


the Company upon which this exhibit is based 
contain disbursements for the redemption of 
land-bonds amounting to $1,534,514.53, while 
the receipts shown in these reports, as derived 
from the sale of mortgaged lands during the 
same period, were only $598,217.89, showing a 
difference of $936,296.64 disbursed for redemp- 
tion of land-bonds, in excess of the amount 
received from .sale of my lands, from 
July 1st, 1878, to December Sist, 18%. As no 
redemptions of land-bonds are made by the 
Company from current revenue, but as all 
such rederoptions are exclusively from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of mortgaged lands, it is appar- 
ent that the excess of $036,296.64 above re- 
ferred to was derived from the proceeds of 
sales of mortgaged lands received prior toJuly 
ist, 1878, that this sum is not, therefore, 
ctrargeable ageinst the revenues of the period 
referred to and has no relation to the question 
of net earnings. 

The reports of the Company to the Auditor, 
covering the above period, also contain dis- 
bursements for new construction, amounting 
to $573,467.33, which, it is unnecessary to ex- 
plain to any one familiar with the’accounts of 
railroad or other corporations, is not charge- 
able ayainst current revenues in determiniug 
net earnings. 

n addition to the figures derived from these 
reports, the Auditor introduces into his exhibit 
for this riod, a8 chargeable against the 
revenues for the same period, the sum of 
$829,601.47, paid by the Company into the 
Treasury of the United States under the Acts 
of 1862 and 1864, and the Act of May 7th, 1878, 
known as the Thtrinan Act. This sum was 
= Md 1879, in a Ey the balance which 

a mn ascertaine:) to ayable t 
ment between the “y — 
ong for the period from 1869, 

Although disbursed 


ending gréater 
of it to the period 

The d Konae prior to July ist, 1 

took effect. It w. 

chargeable against 
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pany for the period under consideration ; but 
would be, for the most om at least, properly 
payable out of the previous surplus revebues. | 
ere are Other items contained in this ex- 
hibit of the Auditor, the propriety of charging | 
which, against the revenues of the period 
which it covers, is at least, questionable ; but, 
taking into acount only the above items, con- 
cerning which the misapplication is at once 
apparent, the exhibit forthe period from July 
Ist, bp ae December 81st, 1879, thus corrected, 
would show the surplus to be as follows—viz. : 





The second exhibit of the Auditor covers 
the calendar year from January 1st to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1880, and claims to show a deficit of 
$9:9,782.76. In order to show this apparent 
deficit, he charges against the revenues of that 
year not only the dividend paid August 1st, 
1880, which is correct; but also that paid 
Februaty ist, 1880, amounting to $1,628,265 
which, ds shOwn above, was payable out o 
the revenues prior to Jatiuary lst, 1880, for 
which there was ample surplus, 

He also charges against the revenues for this 

riod the sum of $229,076.82 paid into the 

nited States Treasury during the year 1880, 
on account of balance due for the year 1879; 
an item not properly chargeable against the 
revenues of 1880, but payable out of the rev- 
enues of the previous period, for which, as 
\Ahown above, there was ample provision in 
the surplus remaining to December 31st, 1879. 

In addition to these arbitrary applications 
by the Auditor of sums not applicable to the 
period in question, there was included in the 
reports from the office of the Company, upon 
which his exhibit for this period purports to 
be based, the sum of $637,723.43, for new con- 
struction and new equipment (not separated), 
the greater portion of which, however, was for 
new construction. 

Taking into account the above items, this 
second exhibit, properly corrected, would be 
as follows—viz : 

Strom fg ty ly 
cem Sist, 


jbursements for new con- 
struction and equipment, 
not ble as expen- 


ane eeeeeeetraeeeeeee 


90 


$2,466,700 32 
Deduct ent into U. 8. Treasury in 
1880, out Of the revenues of 1879........ 


yp guetantite te Dividend, January 





the Government risen, amounts to.. 1,778,265 00 
Surplus over all Cvtaqnte, jetetne 7 
that payable February lst, for'the 

two and six covered by 

the Auditor’s Exhibit, in which he 
claims the deficit upon which his 

to the Attorney -G was based...... $450,449 00 





the period covered by the Auditor's 
Pe ond ay from July Ist, + ny HL 
Dee. Slst, 1879—the reports made to him from 
the office of the Company show disbursements 
for new equipment amounting to $217,552.68, 
which we have not deducted in making the 
above analysis of the Auditor’s exhibits, but 
which, as new additions to the permanent 
roperty of the Company, would not ordinarily 
treated as chargeable against the revenues, 
in determining net earpvings. 

The foregoing tables do not claim to show 
accurately the net earnings of the Company, 
for the two years and six months from July 1, 
1878, to December 31, 1880(which, when pro 
erly made up from the Company’s books, will, 
we believe, show a still larger surplus); but are 
designed merely as statements of differences, to 
show the manifest inaccuracies of the Auditor’s 
exhibits, and the obvious misapplication of 
items of expenditure, resorted to by him in 
order to make it appear that there was a deficit. 
They show that, even upon the basis adopted 
by himself, with, 2 few conspicuous inaccura- 
cies corrected, there remained a large surplus 
over and above the dividends paid February 1 
and August 1, 1880, and the uirements for 
the dividend payable February 1, 1881, instead 
of the deficiency which he claims. 

It will be noticed that the Auditor’s exhibits 
above referred to, and the corrections above 
indicated, cover only the two years and six 
months from July 1, 1878, to December 31, 1880. 
It will be of interest to the holders of the 
stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
to learn from the subjoined statement care- 
fully = e up from yp Fey 8 = gm 
report for the year ending in 
accordance with the method a detention 
net earnings adopted by the Government itself 
that the surplus of net earnings of the Centra 
Pacific Rafiroad Company for ne pees from 
a! ~~ a norco. bonded deb staking 

expenses, in on jebt, 
funds provided for tts mortgage bonds, 





Surplus, December Sist, 1870, as shown 

br audivore Si tinenesnnasetesesss $200,407 89 
a from sales Montnnawa nde, os 

as OD caccccasccagmecctaccecoce aabeeeas a 096,200 64 
Disbursements for New Construction. nena 
Payment into the United Stated Tréasury, , 

Ee ,— yy patess in ey 

prior to July 1st, 1878...........0secceeees 620,601 47 
Showing Net F to Div- 

idends for the 18 om frora Jaly ist, 

|. to -mber Sist, 1879, of at ..$2,589,778 88 

Out of this Surplus the Dividend declared 

in January, 1 yal 

Ist, 1880, was paid, amounting to.... . : 1, 628,265 00 
Leaving a Surplus, December Sist,1879,_ | 

after providing for Dividend of Feb- ; 

ruary ist, } ccc ccgaccsocsadecocssnces $911,508 33 


.pexed statement of the large su 





menté fot the Government sinking funds, and, 
after paying during that time dividends 
amounting to 84 per cent. on the capital stock, 
—~ Ones to $10,164,985.11. (Sec statement at 
end. 

Another fact of importance to the interests 
of the stockholders is that, while many railroad 
and other corporations are dividing their earn- 
ings, without making any provision for the 
ultimate retirement of their bonded debts, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company had accumu- 
lated to December 31st, 1880, Sinking Funds 
amounting to $4,202,814.17 toward the retire- 
ment of its Mortgage Bonds (in addition to the 
Sinkiug Fund required by the Government); 
and that it is investing in these Sinking Funds 
nearly $500,000 annually out of its current rev- 
enues, besides the reinvestment of the interest 
derived from the accumulations of the funds 
and in addition to the retirement of Lan 
Bounds to the amount of about $400, per 
annum from proceéds of land sales. 

The only direct provision of law under which 
the Pacific Railroad Companies are limited in 
paying dividends t6 their stockholders is found 
in Section VI of what is known as the ‘‘ Thur- 
man Act,’ and is as follows : : 

“Section V2.—That no dividend shall be valid, made 
or paid for Of to any stockholder or stockholders in 


either of said conipiities jespectively at any time 

when the said company shall be in default in Le ng 

of the payment either of the sums required as afore- 
pa 


tates for the amount thereof, which, when recov- 
be paid into the sinking fund. And every 


fficer, person, or stockholder who shall know 


pe: 
ingly vote, declare, make 


There has been no pretense on the part of 
the officials of the Government that the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company was in default 
as to any Of its obligations under this section 
of the Act, or that any objection could be 
made to the payment of the dividend on this 
ground. 

The requirements of the Thurman Act, as 
made out by the Auditor for the year 1879, 
were $899,563.92, of which two-thirds ($670,- 
487.60) were paid by transportation services, 
and the remainder in cash, all claims of the 
Government to December 31st, 1878, under all 
the acts having been previously settled. The 
estimate for 1880 is placed by the Auditor at 
$1,100,000 ; but it will probably be, in fact, con- 
siderably less, with the same proportion of 
services, 80 that the demands of the Govern- 
ment on the Central Pacilie Railroad Company 
ean hardly exceed $250,000 in settlement for 
the year 1880, the accounts for which are not 
yet made up. There are still large sums due 
the Pacific Railroad Companies for services 
performed, the accounts for which are pending 
audit and settlement, estimated by the Auditor 
himself, on June 30th, 1880, at $1,789,935,31 
(see page 19 of Report, 1880), so that, in fact, 
the Government is probably overpaid, and, it 
the accounts were properly brought up, it 
could have no demand on the Company for 
~ money payment under the law. 

he only pretext of law under which any 
right of interference with the payment of this 
dividend was claimed is found in Section 1X 
of the above Act, which reads as follows: 

“Section [X.—That all sums due to the United 
States from any of said Companies, wapomerey, 
whether payable su 


to an 


respectively or jointly, 
and ‘ 


m panies, 

iso upon all the estate and propert; per 
|, and mit. assets and incomes af 
several railroad Companies, respectively, from what- 
ever source derived, subject to any lawf prior 


and paramount m age, lien, or claim t 
B . oe asosen sh pot, be p coneernes to jzevens 
mpanies, respectively, from us! and dispos- 
ing of any of their property or assets in the ordinary, 
roper, and lawful course of their current 
fo good faith and for valuable consideration.” 


The only ground for claiming to interfere 
under this section was that, the auditor having 
made it appear y his peculiar and extraordi- 

system of ‘‘Exhibite”’ that the Company 
bef es surplus earnings to divide, the payment 
of this dividend might imperil or impair the se- 
curity ¥ the Government. 
The foregoing analysis of the exhibite of the 
Auditor, upon which the action of the Attor- 
ney-General was based, together with the an- 
jus of undi- 
vided earnings, would seem to effectually dis- 

of the claim to aright to interfere with 
the payment of dividends under any authority, 
direct or implied, which could be derived from 
the 9th section of the Act above quoted; and 
should satisfy the stockholders of the Com- 
pany that neither the attempted interference 
with the payment of the dividend recently de- 
elared by the Company nor the official reports 
of the Auditor of Railroad Accounts should 
diminish their confidence in the value of the 
stock, in the ability or right of the Company 
to pay dividends, or in the integrity and good 
faith with which its affairs are conducted. 

A further illustration of the Auditor’s meth- 
od of stating accounts, and of the value that 
should be attached to his published state- 
ments, is found in his official report for the 
year ending June 30th, 1880. 

On pages 34 and 35 of this report he gives a 
Table purporting to be a statement of the 
Assets and Liabilities of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company on the 30th of June, 1880, 
in which he shows a deficit, or excess of liabil- 
ities over assets, of $6,428,816.84. 

In our Circular of January 8th we published 
an official statement from the books of the 
Company, showing a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of $17,115,701.17. 

Upon a comparison of the two statements, it 
appears that the Auditor has omitted alto- 
ted from his statement of the assets of the 

mpany the following important items—viz. : 


1,750,000 08 








19 








Due 4 Contracts—Deferred Pay 

ments on Time Sales......... enthicam 1,820,853 42 
Trustees’ Land Grant Mortgage for re- 

denipion of Land Bonds (being offset 

to like amount included in Mabilities). 224,164 50 


issions im Auditor's Statement _ 
RD. cecacdete deed heave eacdeaia oe $23,544,518 01 

The omission of these items cannot be ac- 
counted for on the ground that the Auditor 
may have been in ignorance of the existence 
of the assets referred to, so far, at least, as the 
principal item (the farming lands) is con- 
cerned, because on page 38 of the same re- 

ort the Anditor refers to these lands in the 

ollowing terms : 

“ While the lands ¢ ted to this Comp are not 
as valuable as is generally supposed-—large quan- 
tities being of a character utterly useless for either 
agricultural or grazing purposes—some 750,000 acres 
have sold at an average price of say 86 per acre: out 
these are, perhaps, the very best lands in the entire 
grant. The nuwber of acres remaining unsold is 
nearly 11,000,000, worth, at a fair estimate, not over 
$1.25 per acre os an average—millions of acres having 
no value whatever.” 

From this it appears that the Auditor recog- 
nizes the existence of the lands, and that, not- 
withstanding bhis,evident desire to make them 
appear of as little value as possible, he found 
it difficult to estimate their value at less than 
$1.25 per acre. Upon what principle he omits 
them from a professed statement of the assets 
and Jiabilities of the Company it would be 
difficult to explain. 

If the omission of the other items above re- 
ferred toshould be excused, on the ground 
that the Auditor may not have known of the 
existence of tlese assets, it would suggest the 
inquiry whether a public officer should. under- 
take to make official reports concerning the 
affairs of acorporation whose accounts he pro- 
fesses to audit without first ascertaining the 


facts. 
FISK & HATCH. 
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Statement of Earnings, Dxpenses, and Dividends 
of the Central Pucifie Railroad Company Jrom 
Nov. 6th, 1869, to Dec, 81st, 1879. 


EARNINGS from Nov. 
6th, 1860, to Dec. Bist, 
1878. 

OOER. . ccccccscccescvese 231,659 
CUFrehCy....c.-e0+-++ 47,275,267 11 
TOPAL. ..00000s22000¢ $122,606,026 83 

(As shown on pp. 225 to 
231 of the Report of 
Government Auditor 
of Railroad Accounts 
for year ending June 


80th, 1879.) 
EARNINGS for year end- 
ing Dec. 3ist, 1870 
(As shown on p. 11 of 
Government Audit- 
or’s Report for year 
ending June 20th, 


1880.) 
TOTAL EARNINGS from 
ov. 1869, to Dec. 
Sist, 1879. .........-..+¢ 
EXPENDITURES from 
869, to Dec 


17,158,168 16 





. $130,660,039 49 


(rewerwwreecess 


TOTAL 
(As shown on pp. 228 to 
231 of Report of Gov- 
ernment Auditor for 
ear ending June 


h, 1879.) 
EXPENDITURES, includ- 
ing same items, for 
ear ending Dec. ‘Ist, 
peepee * ll. 

(As shown on p. 11 of ———————— 
Gov'ment Auditor's 
Keport for year end- 
ing June 30th, 1880.) 

TOFAL EXPENDITURES, 
under the above heads, 
from Nov. 6th, 1869, to 


@72,286,317 55 
ble to Interest on Bond- hae aise 
ed Debt, ulrements 
tothe Government, Re- 


967,378,771 04 


: $1,978,685 38 


805,181 53 


ort, 
Requirements to Gov- 
ernment under Act of 


899,563 92 


1869, to Dec. 
BU Rccccccsscccsecacess 
Requirements fo 
Com ‘a Sinking 
Funds from Earn- 
ings from Nov. 6th, 
1°69, to Dec. S3ist, 


portation withheld 
durin the a 


Sist, 
80,857,836 00 


2,583,847 00 


either of the forego- 
ing items of Dis- 
bursements and Re- 


2,180,000 00 


eRe 28,618, 
DIVIDENDS. Numbers 6.006 13 
1 to 8, inclusive, pers 
from 1878 877, 
amounting to 34 
ont, oe the Capital 


toc’ 

a Ld from Nov. 
1878, over dividends 
declared and daur- 
ing same 


is eteheee 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Have now open their Spring Importation 
of India Camel’s Hair Shawls, comprising 
a selection of novelties unsurpassed in 
this market. 

“The Latest Novelty, Korrigan Scarf.” 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FANCY SPRING SILKS. 


Now opening a choice line of Novelties— 
viz.: Egyptian Bayaderes, Ombré Stripes, 
Satin and Velvet Rayé with Gold and Sil 
ver Effects, Satin Lahore, Louisines, Plain 
and Figured Corahs, Foulards, Surahs, 
Colored Failles, etc., ete. 


Also 
French and English Wool Dress Goods, 
Batistes, Lincn Lawns, Organdies, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 





Financial, 


THE FUNDING BILL. 





Tue Funding Bill passed by the Senate, 
at the close of last week, is substantially 
identical with the one passed by the House 
The 
tween the two are unimportant in relation 


of Representatives. differences be- 
to the success or failure of the proposed 
The rate of interest for $400,000,000 
of bonds is fixed at three per cent., and the 


loan. 


bonds are to be redeemable at the pleasure 
of the Government after five years and 
payable after twenty years from their date. 
The interest on the $300,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes is not to exceed three per cent., 
and the notes are, at the pleasure of the 
Governmeut, redeemable after one year and 
payable after ten years from their date. 
The fifth section of the House bill, the ob- 
ject of which is to force the national banks 
to purchase the bonds for banking pur- 
poses, is retained, 

The Senate, in adopting the bill in this 
shape, has rejected the counsel of Secre- 
tary Sherman and Comptroller Knox, and 
It is 
worthy of note that the line of division in 


alsoof its own Fimance Committee. 


both houses of Congress has, wjth few ex- 
The Dem- 
ocrats have for the most part voted one 


ceptions, been the partisan line. 


way, and the Republicans have voted the 
other way. The bill, as it originally left 
the House of Representatives, and as it was 
sent back to the House by the Senate, was, 
therefore, a Demoeratic measure, consid- 
ered relatively to the votes cast for and 
Had either or both houses been 
Republican, a different bill would have 
been passed. 


against it. 


Itis by no means certain that 
it would not be wise for President Hayes to 
veto the bill, when it comes to him, even if 
this creates the necessity for an extra session 
of Congress, in which Republicans would 
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control the House of Representatives, and 
would undoubtedly adopt a much more 
practicable measure. It would be far better 
to have an extra session of Congress than to 
offer to the people aloan whose terms would 
not heartily command their acceptance. 

We have no objections to a three-per- 
cent. five-twenty bond, or two-per-cent. 
bond, provided the market would take it at 
par—the cheaper the rate of interest the 
better it is for the Government; but the 
question is whether such a bond as the 
Senate proposes can be floated at par. 
The decided preponderance of judgment 
among financiers is that this (without some 
changes in the bill) cannot be done; and 
the correctness of this judgment is virtu- 
ally confessed in the fifth section of the 
bill, which is simply an attempt to force 
the national banks to purchase the bond 
for guaranty purposes. If the market 
would naturally take the bond, there is no 
sense or reason in the attempt to coerce 
the banks to buy it; and if the market 
would not take it, then the system of 
coercion in regard to the banks is tyranny 
and injustice to these institutions. 

Nothing is more absolutely certain than 
that the banks cannot afford, as a mere mat- 
ter of business, to use a three-per-cent. 
bond as the guaranty basis of their circula. 
tion, and then pay one-per-cent. tax on this 
circulation, while paying one-half of one- 
per cent. on their deposits and the same tax 
on their capital not vested iny Government 
bonds. A high rate of taxation at one end 
and a three-per-cent. rate of interest at the 
other would destroy nearly all the profits of 
the banks in issuing circulating notes, and, in 
fact, destroy the motives of the banks for 
remaining under the national system at all. 
Their circulation upon these unjust condi- 
tions would cost them more than it is worth. 
They could do better without it than with 
it, and better as state banks than as nation- 
al banks. Their only advantage in being 
national, considered relatively to their own 
interests, arises from the issue of circula- 
ting notes; and, if this advantage be with- 
drawn, they well 


may as become state 


banks or give up their circulation alto- 
gether. 

We firmly believe that a three-per-cent. 
bond, accompanied with two conditions, 
would be a great succcss. One of these 
conditions is that the bond shall be, at least, 
a ten-twenty bond, redeemable in ten and 
The 
other is that, when this bond is used by the 


payable in twenty years after its date. 


banks to guarantee | their circulation, the 
one-per-cent. tax on citculation shall, in 
respect to all such banks, be repealed. 
The banks, upon these fair conditions, could 
afford to take the bond, and would do so, 
without any coercion other than that of 
their own interests; and this would at once 
dispose of nearly the whole of the $400,- 
000,000 proposed to be issued. Savings 
banks, insurance and trust companies, and 
private capitalists would take the remainder. 
Profoundly is it to be regretted that the 
present Congress does not seem to be ina 
mood to pass a practicable bill on this sub- 
ject. It wouid be better to do nothing 
than to pass a bill whose conditions make 
failure the strongly probable result. The 
Government, as we have befqre stated, does 
not need to tax the banks as they have 
been. We -are at peace with the world. 
Our credit should be better than that of 
any other nation. Our yearly surplus of 
revenue above expenses is very large—too 
large for the best interests of the people. 
We are amazed that Congress should hesi- 
tate an instant about clearing away every 
obstacle to the triumphant success of a 
three-per-cent. loan. We mest earnestly 
urge the Senate and House of Representa- 





tives to sweep eff at one stroke all the 





taxes on national banks, of every name and 
description, and they will then see such a 
demand for the new 38-per-cent. bonds as 
was never dreamed of. The success of 
such a loan would at once put the credit 
of the United States at the .head of all 
nations. 

ANOTHER MONETARY CONFER- 

ENCE. 


Tur French munister of foreign affairs 
announced not long since that the United 
States had agreed tothe proposal of France 
for another International Monetary Confer- 
ence, to be held during the present year, at 
Paris, and that the United States had se- 
lected Consul-General George Walker as 
the representative of this Government at the 
Conference. Invitations will be addressed 
to the principal nations of Europe. 

The silver question, so-called, is the chief 
problem to be solved. If the representa 
tives of the different governments can agree 
upon a gefinite ratio of value as between 
gold and silver to be adopted by the re- 
spective governments in their coinage sys- 
tem, and if these governments shall legisla- 
tively or by treaty ratify the agreement, 
then a long step will have been taken in 
the settlement of this problem and the suc- 
cessful establishment of bi-metalism among 
them all, There is no doubt that a leading 
reason for the depreciation of silver con- 
sists in the fact that it has been demonetized 
by several of the nations of Europe, and, by 
consequence, that the demand for the metal 
has been greatly lessened. This is by no 
means the whole reason; yet it holds a 
prominent place among the reasons; and 
it is only by co-operation and mutual agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
nations of Europe that silver can be re-es- 
tablished in its former position. No na- 
tion alone, without the concurrence of 
other nations, can accomplish the result. 

The experiment made by the United States 
in the enactment of the Silver Law of 1878 
has proved a perfect failure. The Monetary 
Conference which the President was directed 
to invite and did invite ended just where it 
began. The demand for silver created by the 
coinage of silver dollars in this cowntry has 
had no effect upon the price of the metal 
in the gencral market of the world. It is 
too insignificant to affect this market. The 
coinage of silver dollars has met no demand 
for their use as money in the United States. 
They are piled up in the Treasury, because 
the people do not want them. In point of 
fact, they are dishonest dollars. They cer- 
tify to a falsehood. Their nominal value 
and their real value are different. Perhaps 
the Monetary Conference to be held, may, 
among other things, help to get this coun- 
try out of the muddle created by bad leg- 


islation. 
———— ———— 





AN INCOME TAX DECISION. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Springer vs. The United States, 
has just. decided that the income tax, levied 
for a series of years, but now repealed, isa 
constitutional exercise of the power vested 
in Congress. Mr. Springer, who is a. mem. 
ber of Congress from Illinois, refused to 
pay the.tax, and his real estate was seized 
and sold to enforce the paymant. The Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Illinois held the tax 
to be constitutional, as an indirect tax levied 
by theauthority uf Congress. Mr. Springer 
carried the question to the Supreme Court, 
and the doctrine of the Court below has just 
been affirmed. This, of course, settles the 
question. 

The Government officials, who have been 
waiting for this decision for several months, 
propose now to bring forward and press to 
aspeedy determination the suit against Mr. 
Tilden, of this city, who for several years 
refused to make any return of his income, 
and who, in fact, paid a tax on but a small 
part of that income. This suit has been 
pending for a long time, and Mr. Tilden has 
resorted to every possible device for post- 
ponement. We understand that the most 
conclusive evidence has been obtained that 
Mr. Tilden’s income for the years in ques- 
tion was far Rrger than that on which he 
paid atax. This fact being established to 
the satisfaction of a jury, Mr. Tilden 
will have the privilege of paying to the 
Government about a hundred thousand 
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dollars, which would long since have been 
paid if, as a good citizen, he had complied 
with the mandate of the law. 

We do not believe in an income tax as an 
ordinary measure of raising revenue, and, 
hence, advocated the repeal of the tax as 
soon as the war wasended. But we do be- 
lieve in enforcing the law, whatever may be 
the form of tax which it imposes. If Mr. 
Tilden, as seems to be the fact, did evade 
the Income Tax Law,and managed not to pay 
what it required, then let him, even at this 
late day, be compelled to do what he should 
have done years since. It isto be hoped 
that the authorities will proceed at once 
with his case and make an end of it. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money has been easy during the past 
week and the market apparently without a 
ripple of excitement, the requirements of 
borrowers being fully supplied by those 
with loanable capital. The standard rate 
for call loans on stock collateral was 5 per 
cent., the extreme rates being 4 and 6 per 
cent. Mercantile paper was quoted: double 
named, first class, 60 days, 44 and 5 per 
cent.; four months, 5 and 54 percent. ; good, 
5 and 54 for 60 days, 54 and 6 for four 
months. 

UniteD STATE¢ Bonps.—Government 
securities have shown a disposition to ac- 
tivity during the week, upon the an. 
nouncement of the passage of the Funding 
Bill by the Senate, with 3 per cent. as the 
rate of interest. There was considerable 
bouyancy, with some large transaciions. 

The following are the closing quotations: 
sk’d. Bid, Aask'd, 
102 las, 1907 cou.....113'¢ 113% 
102 ‘Currency 68, '95,125 _ 
es. Currency %a, "96.125 


Currency fis, "97.125 -- 
11154 (Currency 6s, "98.12 _ 
ane 


Bid. 
6a, 1881, reg. .101%4 
6a, 1881, cou..10134¢ 
5a of 81, rew.106 
5s of °81, cou.100 
4468 1801, reg.111! 
434s 1891, cou.112% 112%! Currency 6s, 99.125 
48, 1907, reg...1134g 11334 


The U. 8. Treasury now holds $358,804,- 


. 050 U. 8. bonds to secure bank circulation, 


The amount of U. 8. bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week was $1,394,500. 
U.S. bonds held for circulation withdrawn, 
$1,771,500. 

National bank circulation outstanding: 


Currency NOteS........seeceeenes $342,923.514 
Cs pncccctdtasetennnchans 1,118,165 


The receipts of national bank-tiotes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the same period last year, are as follows: 


1880. 1881. 
DW TER cs ctocccicvcssceciscesese $254,000 #320,000 
anc isis ccnnsseces sascacessescs 44,000 127,006 
Philadelphia....... paved Deonsesane 51,000 55,090 
Miscellaneous. ....... cssesececeees 881,000 447,000 
Tetal...ccccccccce coccscocesses $760,000 $1,009,000 


The Treasury Department has directed to 
have four millions of gold transferred from 
the Assay Office in New York City to the 
Philadelphia Mint, for coinage into eagles 
and half eagles. 

There is now in the United States Treas- 
ury $1,400,000 of unclaimed interest on 
Government bonds, and the sum incrcases 
daily. 

There is a movement on foot in Congress 
which will, probably, result in the with- 
drawal from circulation of the silver trade 
dollar. 

Foreign ExcHaNce.—The niarket for 
foreign exchange has been very quiet, 
prime bankers’ sterling being quoted at 4.- 
84@4.844 and 4.87. The actualrates are 4.- 
88@4.83% and 4.853@4.86}. Foreign bankers 
already begin to consider the effect of the 
8-per-cent. Funding Bill on exchanges. 

In London consols were steady at 994@ 
99} for money and 99} and 994 for accoutit. 
United States bonds firm, with an upward 
tendency. American railroad stocks were 
buoyant and strong, feeling toward advanc- 
ing of prices. 

GoLp AND Sriver.—There has been no 
arrivals of gold during the week, and the 
Assay Office neither received any specie nor 
made any payments of bullion. The fol- 
lowing are the quotations of coins and 


ullion : 
b Buying. Selling. 


American. trade dollars..........---..-- 9934 
do. silver (half and quar. dols.). 9934 par 
do. do. (dimes, half dimes).... 90% par 


Mexican dollars, old style............-- 
do. new style. 






Spanish doubloons 
Mexican do. 
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Banx Srocxs—The quotations at the 
Board for city bank shares were as follows: 


Bid. Asked.\ Bid. Asked. 
America....... 140 88 
Chemical. .....17 
CHEY.. .cccoey 
( emmerce 
Continenta 





CornE xchange. 145 





2 
MVHS Si Siri ilg 


East River... .. 1 
Fourth Natl "115 

D et 
— Avenue...360 Os 
German Am. S 1 Shee & Leath'r.125 
Imp’trs & Tr'ds.230 State of N. Y...112 =- 
eo 121 117 140 
Mechanics ......150 169 





Srock Marker.—The week opened with 
a strong feeling of bouyancy at the Stock 
Exchange, and speculation has been ona 
very heavy scale, the volume of business 
being much larger than for some time past. 
The early dealings were governed by a 
general tendency in the direction of higher 
prices, which was confined to no particular 
or special line of stocks. Later in the week, 
however, the market became unsettled and 
prices somewhat unsteady. The reaction, 
it is claimed, was due to the desire to realize 
profits; but the circulation of various rumors 
calculated to weaken the confidence of 
holders materially assisted the depression. 
The lower rate of prices brought in many 
new buyers, and the temper of speculation 
changed gradually from an unsettled and 
feverish condition to that of strength aud 
firmness, and some. of the dealings at the 
close of the week was characterized by the 
highest prices being paid. 

The total number of shares sold onethe 
Stock Exchange during the week amount- 
ed to 3,477,382. . 

The following are the quotations, show- 


ing the highest and lowest prices for the 
week, 






























Low- Clos- 
st. est. ing. 
BRN GRE Dek Bh. cecvcscessesscessoon 234 47 47 
Do. pref’d........ 12544 125% 
Boston Air Line. 50 50 
Bur., C. R., and Northern..... ew 7 75 
CaR ae Fe Ric ccc ccctsqedes coscccsncece 2344 23% 
Central Pacific 8034 8054 
Chic., St. L., and N. 0... 5G 6234 
Canada Southern........ 8434 8614 
8 RE eee 89 9034 
Gig GiGi WRG, GOR. ccccccccccccccsee 254% 25% 
Chea. & Ohio .......... 24 2434 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf... 25% 25% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.. 4 855g «86 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy... 544 171 = 173 
C.,R. L,and Pacific .......... 1394 135 136 
Chicago and Alton.......... .149 144 144 
C., St. P., and M. and O.... . 5O 46% 47 
Do. do. pref’d.... 107% 105 105% 
Chicagoand Northwestern -.-18444 12734 13096 
Chicago and Northw’'n, pf........... 14454 1413q 142% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.............. 117% 112% 114 
Chic., Mil..and St. Paul, pf.......... 126% - 125 125 
Cieh., Me... NE GIR cnccnciccs cescens 47 47 47 
Dubuque and Sioux C..............+++ 8244 80 BOLE 
Del., Lack., and Western... ........ 12844 124% 126% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... ........ 114 109%, 111 
Denverand Rio Grande.............. 108°4 100Kg 10556 
Dan and Nor 73% 76 
704% 20% 
544 , 5054 
104 «= 105 
200 200° 
69 70 
133 «S183 
60 60 
19 19 
54 bey 
87 8554 
Lake Erie and Western.. 65 56 
Louisville and Nashville. ...........6 9046 04 
Louis., N. Alb., and C...... 76 76 
EAMG GRORP. cdacdscceccocctas on 12734 129% 
Manhattan Railroad. eee cnee cone M4 89 30% 
Manhattan Beach....... cccccccoce! SO 83 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pfd... - 14 12% 12% 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd.. - 3 OM] 
Metropolitan. ......... 126 120 120% 
Michigan Central. ..... 22.00 secsesses 122 «#6116~=«=(117% 
Mobile and GUS... ccsccscsccsessscsed 25 2 - 83% 
Mo.. Kan., and Texas.. ooee - 0% i 48 
Morris and EsseX.........s0sss0+ 124 «=1Zig 123 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.... 02% +78 O24 
B.. F. Contr ..< scksubtouiae liz 100% 107% 
New York and New Haven.... -180 «6180 =~ = «6180 
N.Y. Central and H............ -1514¢ 1475§ «149 
N, Y>Elevated........ --180%§ 126% 126% 
N.Y., L. E., and Western...... - 0% 48 49% 
N. Y., L. E., and Western, pfd. O26 881g «80% 
Northerm PaGtRs...0...2 ssesecs - 47% 41% 46% 
Northern Pacific, pf......cccccoe cece TT O% 4% 
M. Z., Ont. JOS WEB cccccce cacccbcc 42% @% — 
RO eT Ee 4056 365g 875% 
GRAD COMME <Cascenitiitbnsnicbeclies 3446 33% «BR 
Ovreqom BR. att Wa ee sce. cceccccccccses 184 1% 182 
Ohio and Miss........ -- O44 48 - 4444 
Ohio and Migs., pf.............. -- 112% 106% 10614 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, and Chic.. -133 132 = «192 
Pitt., Tit., and Buff,........ -41% «(41 42 
Pullman Palace Car Co... 14 141% 144% 
Phila. and Reading R. R... - 34% GIy 72 
Peoria, Dec., aid Ev.................- 4t 38% «41 
St. Paul & Duliath.............. 39 39 
St. Paul, M. & M sere 0 8692 
St. Louis and San Fran. 46 468 
§t Louis and San Fran., pf 6 6 
St. Louis and San. Fran., Ist pf...... 98 ome oa 
St. Louis, i. M., and S 63% 
Texas Pacific.......... 59 
Ne TE 122% 
Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific....... 51% (473% 49 
Do. preferred 9244 88 R936 
American Union 8234 78% 79 
American Dist. Tel oo BO 70 71 
Atl. and Pac. Tel - 5 46 46 
Western Union TeL --1193g 115% 117 
Adams Express..... -- 134% 130% 133 


American Express... sees 
United States Ext ress 

Wells Fargo Express.... 
lacife Mail 





Frvanciat Irems.—Special attention is 
called to the fact that D. A. Easton, at the 
well-known banking house of Boody, 
McClellan & Co., of this city, has for sale a 
limited amount of Scioto Valley Railroad 
Consolidated Gold Bonds, bearing seven 
per cent. interest and due in 1910, These are 
first-mortgage bonds on the Ironton exten- 
sion and are being picked up by shréwd in- 
vestors and by corporate institutions. 

The three leading Boston banking houses 
are offering for sale a limited amount of 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad 
Forty-Year Sinking-Fund Bonds. 

DivipenDs.—The Danbury and Norwalk 
Railroad has declared a dividend of 1} per 
cent., payable March 1st. 

The Starr-Grove Silver Mining Company 
has declared a monthly dividend of 10 cents 
per share, payable Feb. 28th. 


FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS: 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BOWDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various’ branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 


1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose ch ter and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 

™ annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

8 We render accounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and giv® the best information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial interest to them; and in general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to customers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities, 

6. All Seger are subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 








GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
Office,in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex- 
pense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 
* We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national fhances which our customers may desire. 

Our lofigexperience in handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the busi is syst t 
ically arranged and has our personal supervision. al 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exehange, 
and in other sound ead marketable securities, 

As we do not undertake speculative business en 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 
this class of orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 








RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY 
RAILR@GAD COMPANY 
STOCK AND BONDS 
Bought and Sold by 


HOMANS & CO., 
No. 80 Broadway. 





For New Terms for 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








1881 see page 31. 





TEXAS TRUNK 
RAILROAD 


7 Per Cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


LAND GRANT 
BONDS. 


30 Years to Run. 
Interest May 1st and Nevember ist, 


Priucipal and Interest payable in Gold Coin 
in Beston, at the office of the International 
Trust Co., Trustee. 

No bonds offered except upon completed 
road, and as each division is accepted by the 
State and the land certificates issued there- 
for. 

FOR SALE BY 


ALVAH A. SMITH, 
31 STATE STREET, Boston. 


Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Nanta Fe R.R. 


40-VYEAR 
SINKING FUND 
4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.3 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.3 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CINCINNATI 


ORTHERN 2. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 


FORTY. YEARS TO RUN, 
with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina. 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS, A. SWEET & C0., 
BANKERS, 


No. & State Street, Boston. 
- TROWBRIDGE, 


No. & BROAD or 27 WALL STS., 
NEW YORK. 
Member of the New York —_ nana ge 
A General Banking Busi 


Securities bought and sold on yon 
for cash or on margin. 
Advances — on approved collateral at 
the market rate 
Deposits received subject to check at sight. 
per-cent. interest allowed on all daily 


balances. 
Orders ted at Lond Fra 
pm Piilad phia, and” Sen Fess*ie: 














New York Weekly Financial Re- 


P. 8. 
portis ‘ea free of charge on application, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS,’ 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORE, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CRED 
PAYABLE ANY PART vor EURO 
Te WE ae ESS wane om 
EGRAPHIC 
y RAN! MONEY ON EUROPE 
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“OknD 
RAVEGL 


YORAULIC. 
ua oF New York. © 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, California, 
are, now, producing 
and earning dividends 
: which will be paid In 
(PAYING July or August. The 

———=_ | LOWEST estimate is 
over 20 per cent. per 
annum, and the favor- 
able season promises 
much larger than this. 
full 
‘apply or send to 


For particulars 





The Union Investment and Promoting Co. 
New York. 

Stout & Co., Bankers, New York. 

F. Barnard & Co., Bankers, Boston, Mass, 

J.G. McIntosh & Co., Bankers, Springfield, 


Mass. ‘ 
Geo. P. Bissell & Co., Bankers, Hartford, 
Cenn. 


Heury RK. Pierson, Banker, Albany, N. Y. 
Maris & Smith, Bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St,., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Bailding, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 


Pp and other corpo- 


Metted 





rations. Corr a 


pant Cc. SE HORT, President 


ROE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice,Pres, { New York. 
Lu ite “yt i el, ee Aas’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
IN, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


(OLLins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YoRw 
rchase VERNMENT and 
PeTROAD BONDS aad” mite Ste end 8. classes of 
Securities dealt in at the NEW YORK STOCK EX- 
CHANGE, or all I utable Securities bought and and 
in the OPEN M ET. LOANS an 
PAPER tM Interest paid o1 on DEPOSITS, Th sub 
to check. 


ot 
” SHELDON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 


FOR SALE. 


SCIOTO VAL. R.R. CON. GOLD 7%, 
1910. 


This is First Mortgage, $16,000 to the 
mile, on Ironten Extension. 


D. A. EASTON, 


WITH BOODY, McCLELLAN & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 58 BROADWAY. 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
will do well to write i. hd om on the old Banking 


HOWES & € ‘OMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


(Formerly HOWES & MACY), 





ra 
rience. 
at 4 per cent., payable 


Tois b 
business, with very large ex pe 
Interest allowed on de post 
om demand. 


oon 





a 


DIV IDEND NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF THE rane GROVE SILVER Russe Co., 
No. 2 Nags. s ‘t 

















AU ST., CORNER Wal 
NEw York, Feb “ort, 1881. 
IVIDEND NO E RD 
trustees have this he ba 
onth) CAPITAL STOCK being ONE ay ENT. 
Ow TH oc 


CAPITAL 8' 
The “iratister book 8 will be closed from memedee 


the 28th, inclusive 
OHN R. BOTHWELL, — 
WILLIAM 8. CLARKE, President. 


* 62 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
FeeRuaRy 171H, 1581. 
IVIDEND.—The usual dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on the Danbury an@ 
Norwalk Railroad will be paid to the stockholders of 
record om March ist,1881. The transfer books will 
close on February 20th, 1881. 
8, WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
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LL TD 
Commercial, 
TARIFF QUESTION. 


Hox. Hotmes Aumipown, of this city, 
now in Florida, in his review of Senator 
Jones’s speech before the legislature of that 
state, thus speaks on the tariff question, 
showing conclusively that the Democratic 
party until recently has favored protection: 


“A properly arranged tariff is a neces- 
sity. Besides the benefits derived from duties, it 
tends to prevent excessive importation. No 
country can be prosperous, nor individual, 
that does not keep their expenditures within 
the limits of income. Thus the wisdom of 
a judicious tariff. Our protective system 
originated in the brain of Southern states- 
men. It began with the tariff of 1816, by 
a resolution. introduced by Mr. Lowndes, of 
South Carclina, and ably supported in all 
its stages by another son of the same state, 
Mr. Calhoun. On its final passage, it re- 
ceived the votes of Hall and Lumpkins, of 
Georgia; of Canon and Towell, of Tennes- 
see; of Bouert and Barbor, of Virginia; and 
Clay, of Kentucky. Mr. Newton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, from 
Virginia, made a voluminous report in its 
favor. It received the aid of the most able 
statesmen of the South of that period. Mr. 
Monroe, in his first inaugural message of 
that year, speaking of the. encouragement 
of home industries, remarks: ‘Our manu- 
facturers will require the systematic and 
fostering care of the Government.’ This 
sentiment runs through the eight years of 
his administration. General Andrew Jack- 
son was one of the strongest supporters of 
this system.” 


The Democratic party ought by this time 
to understand the tariff question pretty 
well, for it has been, as Mr. Ammidown 
now shows, on all sides of it. During the 
late presidential campaign it was, of course, 
for protection; but now it is back again, 
furious for free trade, until another election. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tne bustle and hurry so characteristic 
of the dry goods market when a season is 
fully opened has as yet failed to present 
itself or influence the operations in spring 
Why it is so can only be explained 
by the cautious disposition manifested by 
those who are on the market for the purpose 
of investment, and it is te be presumed that 
they prefer waiting for more seasonable 
weather thanit has been for some time past 
to determine upon their selections for ship- 
ment. The apparent inactivity, however, 
it is claimed, isan omen for good, as the 
market is filled with buyers, who have de- 
voted their time for the last week to making 
notes and comparing qualities and prices 
which goes far to establish the opinion that 
there isa bright prospect for a ‘‘ boom” in 
the very near future. Still, there is no 
great reason to complain, as the comparison 
of the amount of business done since the 
first day of January of the presert year with 
that of the same period of precedivg years 


goods. 


(last year excepted) has been greater, though 
in all seasons and under any condition of 
the market some quulitics and styles are 
always wanting purchasers, 

The Spring openings are not late ; but, on 
the contrary, are inclined to be prematurely 
early, for during the past ten years, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of mild winters, 
there has been no general activity among 


the jobbers until March fairly opened. Even 
last year the large trade in fabrics of sea- 
sonable character was not begun until the 
close of February 


The leading and second qualities of staples 
are sold up ahead further than has been the 
case in any season of legitimate demand for 
some years. Through sales of this charac- 
ter the distribution has been very, wide, 
while the wants of jobbers have been sup- 
plied without any surplus stocks of any 
size gathering. In specialties of every de- 
scription there has been a fair trade, the 
styles being diversified, thereby supplying 
wants that but a short time ago could only 
be had from foreign ports. 

Corton Goops.—The business in cotton 
goods has been comparatively fair, with 
prices firm, and in various products and 
many qualities of fabrics buyers are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in no season of 
legitimate demand have they ever known 
so many ef them sold ahead. It is through 


the large product of wide distribution daily 
that the market is kept so uniformly steady, 
and deliveries have been so apportioned 
that no surplus of any moment is gathered 
by distributers: but, on the contrary, fuller 
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deliveries are asked for. This is a very 
satisfactory exhibit and furnishes encourage- 
ment that, with the Spring season fully 
opened, light-weight goods that are now in- 
active will then be wanted in fuller quantity. 
For export the demand has increased, 
and new orders, both for immediate and 
future delivery, show new requests being 
supplied. The shipments for the week 
have heen 2,859 packages from this: port 
and 182 packages from Boston—in all, 2,541 
packages; and since January 1st, 1881, 
15,417 packages, valued at $1,116,625. 
Heavy brown sheetings are in most cases 
sold up to receipts and brown drills are 
under the control of exportorders. Stocks 
of fine brown sheetings and 4-yard browns 
are well in hand, and the most popular 
makes of wide sheetings and fine and 
medium bleached goods are relatively 
scarce. Denims, ducks, jeans, cottonades, 
etc. are all well sold up, and some good 
orders are held for goods to arrive. There 
isa good supply of low-grade bleached cot- 
tons and fair stocks of light brown sheet- 
ings are carried in some quarters. 
Print-cloths.—The demand for print- 
cloths during the week was moderate, and 
the report of the probabilities of a strike 
ameng the operatives at the mills proved 
conducive to prices stiffening, which were 
quoted at 4}c. and 3§c. for 64x64s and 56x 
60s respectively; but a slight discount would 
probably be conceded on the former grade 
of cloths. 
Prints.—Irregularity governed the de- 
mand for prints throughout the week, and 
transactions were light in the aggregate 
amounts. Medium fancies and shirting 
prints met with moderate sales, but light 





and fancy prints coutinue quiet in agents’ 
hands, and as a general thing the. jobbing 
trade has been quite sluggish. In the ex- 
ecution of orders for new styles, as well as 
some reprints there has been fair sales. 
Dress Goops.—The condition of the 
market in worsted dress goods has been 
quite satisfactory. Both plain and fancy 
fabrics met with considerable sales. Bunt- 
ings were also in good request and special- 
ties in cotton dress goods were distributed 


in fair aggregate amount. The range of 
styles and qualities are exceedingly large 
and quite effective all through the various 
lines of worsted goods. 


ALT SMAI & 


HAVE OPENED 
a Line of. Black 


Damasse Satins, 


ALL SILK, 


commencing at the Extra- 
ordinary Low Price of 


One Dollar Per Yard, 








Broadway, 4th Av., 9thand 10th Sta, 
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FOREIGN GOOD8. 

The demand for imported goods has 
been quite irregular on the market during 
the week. In all departments &pecial- 
ties and novelties have been doing well, but 
the more staple styles have lacked activity. 
British fancy dress goods and novelties 
have met with satisfactory demand, and 


fancy hosiery has found ready sale. Linens 
have been quite inactive. oolens quiet. 
Silks have been in moderate request. 
Ribbons and millinery s have not been 
in as strong demand. hite goods, laces, 
and embroideries have had their usual 
demand in making up stocks. 


ACT Searle 


have Opened a Superb Collection of 


ORIENTAL 


Cal pels i Ags, 


| including a Choice Lot of 
ANTIQUES 


of very rare and meliow colorin 
carefully selected, under special 
instructions, for the Spring sales of 
1ssi. 


Broadway, 4thAve., Sth & 10th Sts. 




















STYLE — 


ordering, will please send bust measure. 


or draft on New York. 








SILK WALKING COSTUMES 


We are furnishing the above handsome Walking Costumes in over 600 different patterns of 
at $18.00 each. These Suits are made in all sizes, from 84 to 42-inch bust, and are guaranteed first-class in every respect. Ladies, im 


$18 00. 





sly 


Striped, Check, and Chene Silk, 


Suit can be sent by registered mail. securely packed in a handsome box, for 64c. extra. 
Ladies would do well to anticipate the season, and avail themselves of this opportunity to secure a Silk Suit, elegantly made, of 
splendid material, and at a price never before attempted by any house in America. Send money by registered mail, post-office order, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF DRy AND Fancy GOODS,» 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTAN: TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNZTED STATES. 
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J. N. COLLINS, 


Sixth Avenue, corner (7th St. 


We have just completed our repairs, having en- 
larged our store and refurnished !t with a new stock. 
Never before have we been able .o offer our custom- 
ers such an es assortment to select from. 

nce 6! 


FUR STOCK 


will now be offered at prices lower than at any time 
since 1877. Our stock of 


FUR-LINED GOODS 


is still unbroken,and we are able to shows larger 

assortment than any other house in the city. 

FUR LINED CIRCULARS, lined with HAMSTER FUR’ 
reduced to $22.50 from $35. 

HAMSTER FUR, reduced to $25 from $40. 

GRAY SQUIRREL, reduced to $30 from $45. 

GRAY SQUIRREL, reduced to $45 from $60. 

GRAY SQUIRREL, reduced to $60 from $96. 

ERMINE, reduced to $50 from $90. 

MINK, reduced to $110 from $165. 








HATS 


FROM LEADING PARIS HOUSES, 
ALSO SPECIALTIES IN 


ENGLISH WALKING ROUND HATS. 
Styles Exclusively Our Own. 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF RARE NOVELTIES IN 
French Flowers and Fancy Feathers, 
Ribbons, Silke, and Millinery, 
Ornaments, etc., etc. 





mW ie we commenced onr first regular Sprin = 
les’ and Children’s Cloaks, Suits, 

,~- ea We have just put in stock an ele ata 
——— of the above is, intended for Sprin, 

ly Summer wear, all of which have been m: \- 4 
in our own dressmaking department and will be 
appreciated when compared with goods that are now 

sold at much higher prices. 


J. N. COLLINS, 
‘Sixth Avenue and 17th Street. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth pier, 


NEW YORK. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS, 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 


AND 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 





Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, ete. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 


Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 
Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 
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FASHION 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





mauze |Price 90 cts. a Yard. (ana by au First 
Ankorb CONSTABLE ® Co. 6 inches wide; Satinfinish both|c!4ss Dealers 
Yan te yaco. sides; very heavy ; softasdown;|throughou the 
£% Ons sons. all mode shades; su rb to em- nation. 
— for table or p covers. a 
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TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND | 


Hamburg Embroideries, * 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The annual statement of the New England Léfe In- 
surance Company, of Boston, shows assets on the Slst 
of D ib ting to $15,941,979.40; total Ha- 
bilities, $18,352,918.88; and the handsome surplus of 
$2,588,960.52. This isa most excellent showing and 
should be satisfactory to all parties interested. 








PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 

We invite att to the st t of the Phenix 
(Fire) Insurance Company, of Brooklyn (office also at 
198 Broadway, New York). Its gross assets on the 
ist of January, 1881, were $2,538,258.67. It hasa 
paid-up cash capital of $1,000,000; a net surplus of 
$401,483.61, besides o reserve sufficient to cover all 
claims, includi , unpaid losses, ete. 
A detalled List of its assets is embraced in ite state- 
ment, and it shows that the funds of the company 
have been carefully invested. 








JOHN HANCOCK LIFE. 
Tue John Hancock Life Insurance Company, fn its 
annual statement to its policyholders, printed in our 
Insurance Department, shows gross assets, December 
81st, 1880, amounting to $2,589,503.63; gross liabilities, 
$2,402,700.80; with surplus, Mass. standard, 4 per 
cent., $186,893.23; surplus, New York standard, 4 
per cent., estimated $311,176. 





A SOUND INSTITUTION. 





Ir any of the great corporations of the coun- 
try are to be prudently and economically man- 
aged, life insurance companies should most 
decidedly be among the number; and of all 
such institutions the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., is a 
conspicuous example. For thirty-five years 
this Company has been before the public, and 
has always been known asa carefully-managed, 
conservative institution, and, what is more, as 
one that could be unhesitatingly trusted by 
the insuring public. The annual report, which 
is printed in our insurance pages this week, 
will, therefore, be read with interest by the 
thousands who hold business relations with 
this great corporation. The business of the 
past year shows that five and a quarter mil- 
lions of dollars have been received for pre- 
miums, and that the receipts for interest, 
rents, etc. make the total receipts of the year 
$8,150,059.60. The disbursements to policy- 
holders have been, by death-claims and matured 
endowments, $3,685,146.27; by surplus re- 
turned to policyholders, $1,798,654.86 ; and by 
lapsed and surrendered policies, $929,994.25 ; 
making a total of over $6,400,000. The total 
expenses, including commissions to agents, 
salaries, medical examiners” fees, printing, 
legal, real estate fees, ete., have only been 
about six hundred thousand dollars, while the 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars paid in 
taxes is a sum we think far too large, and a 
burden which the Connecticut Legislature 
should cut down one-half or one-third. The 
assets now amount to about fifty million dol- 
lars, an increase of nearly a million and a 
quarter since last year. All the assets are most 
carefully invested, and their appreciation in 
value during the past year has been marked. 
The attacks regarding the character of some of 
the investments of the Company that have 
lately been made are not worth noticing and 
are pure smoke, as a careful study of the state- 
ment will show. In fact, $122,000 clear profit 
on a single real estate operation was made last 
year, and the ratio of expense of management 
to receipts in 1880 was at the small figure of 
7.7 per cent. With a surplus of about six 
and a half millions and with officers as 
conscientious and prudent as those now in 
authority, the Company is a towerof strength 
that is impregnable. The Connecticut Mutual, 
as its name indicates, is a purely mutual com- 
pany, of which all of ite sixty-five thousand 
policyholders are partners. With such a con- 
stituency and with officers and directors like 
the present ones, the Company is not only sure 
to stand in the front rank among the life in- 
surance companies of the country, but will in 
crease in usefulness and strength and be ar 
honor to all connécted with it» « 





SILK WALKING COSTUMES. 





Messrs. Smursox, Crawrorp & Simpson, the we'! 
known and fighly respected dry goods firm of th! 
city,are now making quite a sensation, here and else 
where, in the extensive sale of their $18 “Silk Walkinz 
Costumes”—a new style of dress at present very popu 
lar with all classes. It is made of striped, check, and 
chené silk, an excellent material. in all sizes, from 84 
to 42-inch bust, and {s guaranteed first-class in every 
respect. The firm has already sold an immense num 
ber of these walking costumes in all directions, hav 
Ing already received orders for more than five hun 
dred. It is claimed that po other dry goods house 
In the country has ever produced such an elegant 
costume for the price now named. Our readers cap 
get an idea of the style, etc. by referring to the {llus- 
trated advertisement, in another column. Orders ad 
dressed to this firm will go to responsible partic 
who will give them prompt and personal attention. 


Eee * 


For Wew Terms for 1881 











see page 31. 











Insurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE LAW. 





Ernoneovs statements in application for 
life insurance often give rise to lawsuits, 
very much as they do in fire insurance. A 
singular case of this kind has been for some 
time in litigation in Missouri. The appli- 
cation described the insured as unmarried. 
In point of fact, he was married, and ina 
suit brought on the policy after his death 
the courts have held that what was said in 
the application was a warranty, and that, if 
he knowingly and intentionally represented 
himself as single, when he was married, 
there could be no recovery. Another sin- 
gular case occurred in Mississippi. The 
application required the applicant to state 
whether he had ever received ‘‘ any serious 
injury”; and the answer made was that he 
had not. After the death of the igsured a 
rumor came to the knowledge of the com- 
pany that, when the insured was yet a lad, 
his skull was fractured, and he was cured 
by the operation known as_ trephin- 
ing. The court said that mere rumors of 
such nature could not justify refusing to 
pay the widow the insurance money. The 
company must produce proof, according to 
rules of evidence. The company called 
two witnesses, who testified that the insured 
man during his lifetime told them that his 
family and friends had to!d him that when 
he was a boy of four years old he had had 
such a fracture and treatment.. But the 
Court said that this was only ‘‘ hearsay,” 
for it did not appear that the man remem- 
bered the affair. He had only been told of 
it. Now the affair happened, if at all, 
many years ago, ina distant state, and no 
persons could be found who remembered 
it of their own knowledge. Thercfore, the 
company asked the court to make an or- 
der that the corpse should be exhumed and 
the skull examined. The lawyer said that 
would be proof. The judges refused to 
grant this request. ‘They said: 

“Weare not prepared to say that in a 
proper case the court, in the interest of 
justice, should not compel the exhuming 
and examination of a dead body, if there 
is strong reason to believe that without 
such examination a fraud is likely to be 
accomplished, and if the company has ex- 
hausted every other method known to the 
law of exposing it. But such an order 
should be made only upon a strong show- 
ing to that effect. It would be a proceed- 
ing repugnant tothe best feelings of human 
nature, and likely to be so abhorrent to the 
sensibilities of the surviving relatives that 
they would prefer an abandonment of the 
suit to a compliance. <A case calling for 
such an order has not been shown in this 
instance.” 

The courts make a distinction, quite im- 
portant to policyholders, between a false 
unswer to an inquiry in an application and 
an omission to answer one. The two de- 
fects may and often do proceed from the 
same cause—mcere inattention of the appli- 
cant; but the consequences are different. 
Tf a false answer is inserted, however inno- 
cently or unintendedly, the company is de- 
ceived. The tendency of the error, of 
course, is to induce issuing a policy which, 
ona knowledge of the true facts, would, 
perhaps, have been refused. But if the 
question is not answered, there can be no 
deception. The company can protect itself 
by refusing the application or by asking 
for a fuller answer. Hence, an omission to 
write in an application an answer to an 
inquiry issaid not tobe a ground of objec- 
tion tothe policy. This is illustrated by 
another Mississippi decision. The applica- 
tion asked: ‘‘ Has a proposal been made 
for insuring the life in any other office, and, 
if so, wasit accepted or declined? If in- 
sured, state in what company and for what 
amount.” The written. answer was: ‘‘In- 
sured in Equitable, $5,000.” In point of 
fact, the man had made two applications to 
other companies, which were refused. On 
this account, the company granting this ap- 
plication contested the policy. But the 
court said that the omission was no de- 
fense. In the application, as it was sub- 
mitted to the company, the first question 
nut stood unanswered. The paper.was the 
same asif the company had asked ‘Sir, 
have you made any application to any 
other company for insurance on your 
life?” and he had responded: ‘* I decline to 
answer.” When an applicant omits to an- 





swer 8 question, if the company accepts the 
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risk and issues a policy, a subsequent plea 
of misrepresentation or concealment is 
absurd. 

In this particular case the story of the 
applicant was that he told the agent of the 
company all about the applications he had 
made to other companies; that the agent 
filled up the application as he thought best; 
and that the applicant signed it, supposing 
it had been sufficiently filled. Thus the 
question was again presented as respects a 
life policy which, as recently explained in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, has often been raised 
over both fire and life policies—whether a 
company can find fault with an application 
which has been drawn up by its own agent 
for the insured to sign. In this instance 
the court said that a company should not 
be allowed to raise objection if the appli- 
cant fully and fairly informed the agent of 
the facts. 

A New York case has discussed the effect 
of a stipulation (similar ones are found in 
many policies) that ‘if the insured shall 
die in the violation of the laws of any state,” 

tc., the policy shall be void. The story of 
the case was that the insured man, Murray 
by name, with bis brother, started out to 
cowhide a man named Berdell, against 
whom they had some grudge or quarrel. 
The plan was that the brother should hold 
Berdell, while Murray chastised him. They 
met Berdell in a railroad depot and began 
their attack; but Berdell drew a pistol. 
Murray then jumped over a counter near 
by, crying ‘‘Hold him!” and ran away. 
As he reached a distance of about 35 feet, 
Berdell fired, and Murray was killed. The 
company claimed that this was losing his 
life in a violation of the law. The court 
said that this would be so if Murray ran for 
the purpose of getting to a safer place to 
continue the fight; but not if he had given 
up all thoughts of beating Berdell and was 
running merely to get beyond the range of 
the pistol. The idea was that, if Murray 
had abandoned the attack and was es- 
caping, he had stopped bis violation of law, 
and Berdell had no longer any excuse of 
self-defense for shooting him. The jury 
thought that this was the most probable 
explanation; therefore the company was ad- 
judged to pay the money. An aceident 
insurance company has succeeded some- 
what better, in the same state, in establish- 
ing a breach of a condition. The policy 
insured the person who obtained it aghinst 
accidental injuries, but said that he was not 
to be considered insuted against any death 
from poison. The man took a peisonous 
by mistuke. He did not know it was 
poison nor had he any intention of com- 
mitting suicide; but it was fatal. His 
family, in suing upon the _ policy, 
claimed that this was pure accident. 
The restriction in the policy about 
deaths from poison ought to be understood, 
they said, as meaning death from poison 
taken as such; but taking it ignorantly 
was a case of accidental injury. The de- 
cision was in favor of the company. The 
court said that the life was not insured— 
such was the language and meaning of the 
policy—against death caused by poisoning. 
How the poison came to be taken could 
make no difference. This is not unlike a 
Missouri case, in which the insured man 
destroyed his own life, while insane. Very 
many policies contain a condition that the 
company will not be liable if the insured 
commits ‘‘ suicide,” or if he ‘‘ dies by his 
own act.” Under such language many courts, 
not all, have held that self-destruction, 
though voluntary, if induced by insanity, 
is nota cause of forfeiture, for an insane 
man who destroys his life is not guilty of 
in a legal sense; neither is what 
one does considered as ‘‘ his own act” when he 
does it under overwhelming mental disease. 
But the language of the particular policy in 
this instance was somewhat different. The 
condition was ‘‘thatin case of the death of 
said insured by his own act and intention, 
whether sane or insane,” the company sheuld 
not be liable. The court considered that in- 
serting the words “‘ sane or insane” made an 
important difference in the effect. The 


dose, 


** suicide” 


meaning was that the company declined to 
take the risk of the man’s intentionally de- 
stroying his life while insane. If, indeed, his 
insanity was such that he acted without any 
intention of destroying his life—as if he were 
under an insane delusion of being bullet- 
proof, and fired a pistol at his head in the 
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belief that it would be perfectly harmless— 
the company might be considered liable, in 
the view that he did not die by his own 
intention; but the policy clearly intended 
to disclaim liability for any intentionally 
caused death, whether the man was morally 
responsible for his intention or not. Now 
this is perfectly lawful. A life insurance 
company is not bound to take any more 
extensive risks than it chooses. It may 
stipulate against voluntary and intentional 
self-destruction. The courts have repeat- 
edly recognized the right of the companies 
to decline numerous kindred risks, and 
there is no difference in principle between 
stipulating against a voluntary death by 
poison or by violence and stipulating 
against voluntary death by opium or habit- 
ual drunkenness, which is clearly allowable, 
Therefore, as the parties to this lawsuit all 
agreed that the insured man committed 
suicide, although he was insane at the time, 
and the act was the result of his insane 


condition, the court held the company not 


liabl 2. 
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LIGHT WANTED. 


WE bave a letter from a highly respecta- 
ble gentleman asking for information in re- 
gard to the ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Life Com- 
pany” of Hartford, Conn. It reads as 
follows: 





“*Epitor or Tae INDEPENDENT : 


“IT have been very much interested in your 
articles upon insurance, and noticed your offer 
to answer communications from subscribers. 
Several of our acquaintances and family, as 
well as myself, are insuredin the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Company of Hartford, Conno., A. R 
Goodrich president, J. H. Welch vice-presi- 
dent, De Witt J. Peck secretary. 

““We pay $3 per year for a $1,000 policy, 
#4 for a $2,000, and $5 for $3,000 as ‘annual 
dues,’ and $1 for each death (and 10 cents col- 
lection) for each $1,000 policyholder who dies 
upon each $1,000 policy we hold. 

‘* There have been only ten deaths, and each 
have been certified to by the physician, clergy- 
man, and undertaker, and a printed receipt 
purporting to be signed by the widow or per- 
son in whose favor the policy was drawn, ac- 
knowledging the receipt in full of tbe Com- 
pany for the amount of the insurance. 

‘« When we sent our last assessment, I wrote 
them asking how many were in our Company, 
and if cach received the ful] amount for 
which their policy called for. They replied, 
10th Feb., 1881: ‘ We havea little over $2,000.- 
000 in force in the Mutual Plan, and it is pay- 
ing in full with only a 50 per eent. assessment 
of the table rates.’ 

““Do you know whether we are safely in- 
sured ? or are we leaning upon straw? If it is 
a good and secure company, people ought to 
know it; if not, the policyholders would like 


to. Yours, very —“ 
“FE. 8. Waircoms, Jr.” 


Our answer to this letter will be very 
brief. We say, very frankly. that we do 
not regard any of the co-operative insurance 
companies, so-called, as safe. Some may be 
better than others, and as to this particular 
company we know nothing whatever about 
it. We believe that all companies of 
this class are doing business on a wrong 
basis, and, consequently, are unreliable. 
Now and then one may live fora while; 
but, judging from the experi¢nuce of many 
and the knowledge we have about them. 
we believe, as a class, they are not worthy of 
patronage. You say, Mr. Whitcomb, that 
you are interested in the concern named as 
a policyholder. If that is so, we would 
suggest that you ask for yourse if, and others 
equally interested, exactly how many pol- 
icies the concern has issued; how many are 
now in force; how much cash it has-received 
from them all; how much was used to pay 
agents’ expenses, commissions, etc.; how 
much to pay officers’ salaries; and how 
much cash the company bas on hand and in 
bank (and what bank) to meet its death- 
claims. If our respected correspondent 
can get an answer to each of the above 
questions, over the signature of one of its 
officers (not agents), we will agree to publish 
the same, free of charge. Will Mr. Whit- 
comb please make the experiment, in his 
own interest, as well as that of his friends 
and the public? 


INSURANCE. . 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LPR INSURANCE CD. 


OF BOSTON. 


Aesetea «2+see eee ee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . «+ s+ es ee 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...+ +s $2,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 




















THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January ist, 1880........... $47,116,244 37 
RECEIVED IN 1880: 
For Premiums........... $5,247,282 90 
For Interest and Rents. 2,834,132 76 
Profit and Loss,......... 68,644 00 8,150,069 60 


855,266,803 97 


DISBURSED IN 1880. 


To POLICYHOLDERs : 

Death claims 

and ma- 

tured en- 

dowments..$3,685,146 27 
Surplus re- 

turned to 

policyhol 4 - 





TOTAL TO POLICYBOLDERS. .96,415,605 88 


EXPENsEs : 
Commissions 
to agents... 
Salaries of 
oMoers, 
clerks, and 
all others 
employed 
on salary... 
Medical ex- 
aminers’ 


$310,974 81 


96,938 64 


11811 7% 
Printing, ad- 
vertising, 
legal, real 
estate, and 
all other 
expenses.... 


$7,432,675 27 
Balance Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880..... $47,833,628 70 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien....... $18,718,385 49 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ $1,553 28 
Premium notes on polictes in foree...... 8,702,156 82 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

POG. occcccoccscvcce coccosccoucsesccos 12,622,044 42 


Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 5,004,858 46 








Cost of State Bonds............--.seeeseeee 619,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds ...........sseceeeeeeees 2,583,506 88 
Cost of other Bonds 1,065,875 00 
Cost of Bank Stock 110,194 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock. 26,000 00 
Cash: tm Bamks.......ccccccocccsee coccccccce 3,236,819 32 
Balance due from Agents, secured...... 61,435 03 
7 833,628 70 
ADD: 
Interest due and accrued. ..§1,159,251 12 
Rents accrued............--+ 30,688 68 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............. 430,133 54 
Net premiums in course of 
collection............- Nowe 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums... $8,027 34 1,000,000 €8 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880........... $49,402,629 38 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding pol- 
icies, net assuming 4 per 
cent. interest............. 945,006,472 00 
All other liabilities........ 1,135,001 
———_——_ 46,141, 473 83 
Surplus by Conn Standard, 4 per cent... $3,351,155 45 
Surplus by N. Y. Standard, 444 per cent., 
CRETE. « po000c cocccccccescccccesecosesccccs 6,500,000 00 
Ratio of expense of management to re- 
Ceipts im 18BD....... 2... .eeee ee eneneceeeee 7.7 per cent. 
Policies tn force Dec. Sist, 1890, 64,343, 
GROMER. .ccoccccccceccecccscosccccsceced $162,105,367 00 
JACOB L. GREENS, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Ass't Secretary. 











(February 24, 1881. 


Eighteenth Annual Statement of the 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Mutual Lily Insuraaee Company 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 
Office, 16 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
SAMUEL ATHEBPON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. G. WOOD, Treasurer. 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
JAS. C. WHITE, Med. Examiner. 
HENRY G. FAY, Sup’t of Agents. 
SAMUEL WELLS, Counsel. 


ASSETS PER COMPANY’S BOOKS. 




















United States Bonds, Reg., wiiee inane $20,000 00 
husetts Bonds Reg., vo ) 00 
County and City Bona ) 00 
Railroad Bonds, » OO 
) 00 
00 
19 
Loans 01 216 67 
Loans on Colisteral hoonses 660 00 
heey ete seeccoose 194,946 10 
h in hand and in Banks. . “a 723 64 
Agents’ balances and Bills Receivabie..... 13,637 07 
— Loans and Commuted Commis- 
eid debbibnketetsonntucnshepasasnecae 4,768 67 
Interent and Rents due and accrued....... 45,373 
Value of Bonds and Stocks over 
Lennie  eidieaneeneahewesdilimeatiteianss 81,433 25 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies in 
BOO, TITS. ccceccvecccsscccceccessoscesecees 30,364 39 
$2,602,501 82 
Deduct for p ble dep tion of real 
QUERIED. cccccccccccccccsccccccccocsecccocoese 12,998 19 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1880.......... $2,589,508 68 
LIABILITIES. 
a Value of Outstanding Policies, Mass. 
PE tnancncceenctescmanatbeease<e ened $2,346,656 00 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, not 
bccdeweerocoscoeresssceusesneccecocecoecs 32,730 00 
Dividends i ccheeitinestunctenanaesenass 10,595 53 
Premiums paid in advance................. 8,718 7 


Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent....... 
Surplus, New York Standard, 4% per 
Cumt., CSCMMAIEE, ...cccccccccccccccccccccese 811,176 00 


e (Copy. 
Boston, Fer. Sp, 1881. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting, in accordance with the By-Laws, do 
hereby certify that they have made a careful examin- 
ation of the books and accounts of the Company for 
the year ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 

We find the Trial Balance to correspond with the 
various accounts in the Ledger, the cash on hand as 
stated, and all the Assets and Securities as represented. 

— 5 G-SNELLING, 
JOHN CARR, 


To the Policyholders of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


{ Committee. 





STATEMENT. 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


JANUARY lst, 1881, 





Mn casctshecessuonsensecesiobeines $1,009,000 00 
Gross Surplus............sceseesesesss 1,538,258 67 
Grose Assets...............0.00+ $2,538,258 67 
ASSETS. 
United States Bonds (par $794,000) 

ND WRI non ccckiccicccenscegince $886,876 25 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (seeur- 

ity valued at $416,750).............. 202,650 00 
Loans on demand (security valued 

GBR ne ccceecccenctiensveccoasnes 62,333 38 
Other Bonds (par $484,992.33) Mar- 

I Is sntnbrantntdncstquccvescete 523.398 82 
Cash in Bank and Office 345,250 40 
Real Estate, unincumbered......... 387,500 00 
Premiums tn course of Collection 47,247 01 
Raderest GQRGTURGE. 2... cccccceccccescese 8,034 23 
Salvages, Reinsurance Claims, 

Wrecking Apparatus, etc.......... 74,959 58 

$2,538,258 67 

LIABILITIES, 

Reserve for Reinsurance..._......... $065,168 22 
Reserve for all Unpaid Loss Claims, 165,953 60 
All other Liabilities. .......... 5,653 18 
Capital Stock........ 7 1,000,000 00 
Wet Surplus . ......cccccccccccccccccces 401,483 61 

$2,538.255 67 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. and Sec.. 
J. A. MACDONALD, Gen'l Agent, 


193 Broadway, New York, 


' 
For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 























The following is the sworn statement 
to the Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts of the financial condition of 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON, 
en the 31st of December, 1880: 


ASSETS. 


Stecks and Bonds at market 
CEE ccccnicsonmmouvnennaned $10,101,704 25 
Leans on Mortgage............ 2,140,725 00 
ne TR i ccccrecdnccsccesensene 1,312,726 70 
Premium Notes secured by 
policies worth double the 
amount loeaned................ 
Amount of Deferred quar- 
terly premiums............... 
Outstanding Renewal Pre- 
miums upon policies on 
which a valuation has 
been made and reserved.. 
Accrued Int. and Rents...... 
Cash in Banks.................. 
Leans on Collateral........... 


1,289,231 04 


207,407 45 


170,530 65 
198,051 13 
417,303 18 
104,200 00 


$15,941,879 40 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at 
4verct.,in 
compliance 
with the 
statutes of 
Massachu- 
$13,071,959 52 
Distribu- 
tions un- 


162,923 36 


ments 


unpaid.. 25,627 00—$13,352,918 88 


i ia siicibinttctiittiatsaitiitrinniesie $2,588,960 523 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres’t. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 





ORGANIZED 1853. 
{Goro B Brea adway, “Bek , 
Orrices or. an Ss 
$3 Court t., Brooklyn ’ Dy: SB. 
ASH CAPI casn eee 00 






NET SURPLUS : 215;394 3 


ASSETS JAN. ist, 1881....81,010,835 68 
EDMUND DRIGGS, Pree’t. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Edmund Driggs, 
Edwin Beers, ' John Raber, 
Sapa M. Meeker, os 1s 
"Ty, obn Broac 
Danied 3 Ww: ckoff, ; arshail 
nie. aujer, ames 
m. Marshall, a 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 oe Y, New York. 


GANIZED 1850. 
Gilet ae Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881. 
SH EDA RTEA L. -.-.---e0e eovcee tt 
ae e for UFANCG $38 8 
losses er adjustment 9 9 
Net Surplus bas -dpehenseananssetsnidenie 3- 





Polteyholders in this Company have siaaens 
NEW ¥! YORK SAFETY "FOND LC LAW. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. Saeernes 


1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
THIRTY a bs SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE, 


parite policyholder 





a stock hol Ae ane itled 

8 

+4- tort a 4 surplus me: > 
~ applies to all petietes and 

contains the most liberal features 

Examine its merite before pimourtns yous awe ees 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

E. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. 


JOHN B. PENDERGAST, sup 
1825. 


THE E PENNSYLVANIA 


INSURANCE Co., 


ar PHTLADELPEIA. . 
$400,000 00 


HALL, Seo. 
"t of Agencies. 











ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Compan y. 


JANUARY ist, 1881. 


Net assets December Sist, 1879........... $9,706,101 68 
Income for the year 1880..... seccccessess 1,006,888 08 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

Paid claims by death and endowments. 876,862 71 
Returned premiums (dividends, etc.)... 424,108 58 


Paid office, agency, taxes, and other ex- 








DONSES.....ccccccccces secesevers evevceseee 252,229 14 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and fn bank................ $126,029 98 
Bonds and mortgages secured by real 

estate, worth double the amount 

loaned and protected by fire insur- 

ance policies held by the company... 3,464,043 34 
Loans on policies in force........ = ee 1,480,114 090 

(The reserve on each policy on which 
loan exists exceeds the amount of note 
on the same.) 
United States and New York State 

GOOGMB. .cccccccccccee eoccccccvccceccocecs +» 1,316,618 00 
Real estate at cost........... ecccccccoccece 1,111,072 08 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums 

deferred and premiums and interest 

in course of collection and transmis- 

ic vccancnisccnsccusennedtaberessconsine 117,962 79 
Temporary loans on stocks and bonds 
(Market value of the securities, $3,255 

Dicccesccccasenseseansensoucdinctognesens 2,977,180 14 
Interest due and accrued and all other 

property.. 148,368 92 

Total....... scale eee daca Mesatentiaatacc ae --$10,151,289 28 
Adjusted claims due after Jan. Ist, 1881. $176,247 00 
Reported claims awaiting proof, etc.... 71,368 89 
Dividends unpaid and all other Mability. 77,343 49 
Reserve on existing policies, calculated 

by the New York Standard, Am. Exp. 

CI, | anieesviciciores vthttedeiees 7,819,500 00 
Surplus by above rule..... eoeceecscocecens - 2,006,834 90 

a $10, 151,289 28 289 28 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Seenany 
SY. WEMP’ 
BF OrEs”” | Assistant Secretaries. 

The Manhattan policies and plans embrace the best 
features as to incontestability, residence, travel, and 
the New York law of non-forfeiture. In its non-par- 
inpating policies it sells insurance, not future 


“dividends.” Its contract is plain, its security ’is 
ample, ite rates of premium low. 


See Table of Cash Surrender Values. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
fis Boer fumes Corueay ora 








All Forms of ee pe 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary. 7H men 
E. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in ite policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 
yrs Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
wanted in some of at best — 
wanted fi 
Local age ease. OF ot naw ove 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 3. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1881. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 








943/114 92 
Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, fan. 1, 1881) -$3,219,557 89 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. 

G. BAKER, | 


HA N OVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 weet ipa New York. 


Reerecarst i poastae "BES % 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..$2,400.082 2 28 








i, 








eanictaneeataeedte: 
$2,131,038 71 
HN DEVEREUX, President 

JOBX 1, ruomsor. ‘oo 











The Twenty-first Annual State Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 






o00.0008 Pee |! 
INCOME. 
$6,832,046 06 
d Rents. + 1,773,705 61 
Net profit on Investments....... 129,047 76 
$44,716,697 05 
a es Pee 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cotes by Death and Matured Endow- 
Enns gaeeencecbosenauhoesabeetiapessne $2,507,564 64 
pividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
—.. Sab hansdan eugene sezbahvensnshrans 2,106,410 04 
1 Endowment and Matured 
Tontine xe Policies. seneensorcesoesoneveseves 178,963 09 0 
etal F Raid Policyholders...... $4,792,937 | 97 
vidend on Capital. ...........-sseseeeees 
Agencies 2 and Commissions.........++.+++ 821 1997 00 
General E ~ -¥~ vp eccree seseeoeseoooocces 596,639 36 
State, County, and City icspnereasis 88,848 70 
Net Casn Assets, Dec. SisT, 1880......... $38,400,844 02 
A ST 


Bonds and + 

United States Stocks 

State Stocks, City Stocks, Stoc 
authorized by the Laws ‘of "he State 








Poy 0 EY eae one 8,987,422 47 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 084,562 
Real Estate in NewYork and Boston 

and purchased under foreciosure...... 8,368,368 62 
Cash on hand,in banks and other de- 

itories, on — and in transit 

{since TOSSAVOE). 6000000000000 cccccccacces 2,183,007 23 
Due from ageaws on aceount “ Pre- 

Gi scsccccece enuudeneeebesubeseusde cose 239,421 32 

$38,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over " on 98 
x= and Rents due and accrued... 868, 
Premiums due and in process of coliee- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance, 

163,339 00 
Total Assets, Dec. Ae ul S80. 108,602 32 
ToTaL LIABILITIES 

serve for ~~ d--, "a rf 

PONCIES.......ccccccccrece coveeeesercvoees $1,880,308 11 
Tesal Un Undivided Surplus...... 49, 228,294 21 

h belongs (as compu 
Policies in general class...,.......... 4,045,064 21 
Of which belon (as computed) to 
Policies in Tont me Class.............. 4,288,230 00 


Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding... ........ 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be deciared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding bas been 
made on the American Experience Tabie, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 


J.G. VAN CISE,’ t ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and cerfify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

Benninotow F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry 8S. TERBELL, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John A. Stewart, 


Benjamin "Witlemson, 








lenry F paces 
Beng Fogg, Henry M. Alexander, 
William Ae k, Wiliiam Waiker, 
ker Handy, Da: 
pia} +o 1 E ——— Cole. 
‘en: . Marquand, mas A. " 
Semnen W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, G. Kellogg, 
iomas S. Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. M k, 
Robert Bliss, Ww. Whitowright 
Daniel D. Lord, Stephen H. Phillips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 
Horace Porter, Charles G. Landon, 
] W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 
B. F. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 





pigzanter P. Irvin, 
John Sloane. T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Gr: en, Louls Fitzgerald, 





Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 
Henry V. Butler, William Alexandoy, 
George H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodri 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
‘ Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scorr, Toa ae 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over thrée 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announees that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity,. without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 





1. REMSEN Bak AR Se n 









ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Janoary 20rn, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist Deceni¥®r, 1880. 

Premiums hy ty ty 1st Jan- 










uary, 1880, to 8ist December, 1880... .. $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies ‘ked o 
1st January, 1880.......ccccceceseceeeees 1,495,047 23 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to 8ist December, 1880..........+ ” $4,141,087 80 
adustagthocume 
a veesccsecene +e0eeeee-$2,071,238 98 
mee of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses.........$873,113 96 
bee Company has the following Asseta— 
vig.: 
United Mates and State of New York 
Stock, Ci ity. peat and other Stocks. . 558 00 
Loans, sec *ks and otherwise. 900 00 
Real Estate aon. claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.............sscccscoce ,000 00 
mium Motes and Bills Receivable 1,628,921 84 
Cash in Bank.. . O77 
Amount...... eecccccece seeesceeseereess-812,608,356 TL 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certifi to be prod d at the 
time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
7 order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTUR 
JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GKORGE W, LANE, 
GORD ”N W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ADO LEMOYNE, AMU TLLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, HARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM CE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, = WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, PETER V. K 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. GODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND, ORACE K. THURBE 
JOHN D HEWLETT, WILLIA 2G ROOT, 
WILLIAM H. W NRY COLLINS, 


BB HEN 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 





FICES § New York, 100 Broad pn f 
continental | lyn, cor. Court re Sta., 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OFr THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


' Insurance Company. 
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January Ast, 1881. 
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*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
=_— Siled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


ork, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - 


Appropriated as follows: 
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Old and Noung. 


GIFTS FOR THE KING. 
H. W. L., Fes. 27ru, 1881. 
BY JULIA C. R. DORE. 


Waar good gifts can we bring to thee, O King, 
O royal poet, on this day of days? 

No golden crown, for thou art crowned with 
bays; 

No jeweled scepter, and no signet ring, 

O’er distant realms far-flashing rays to fling ; 
For well we know thy beckoning finger sways 
A mightier empire, and the world obeys. 

No lute, for thou hast only need to sing ; 

No rare perfumes, for thy pure life makes sweet 
The air about thee, even as when the rose 

Swings its bright censer down the garden-path. 

Love drops its fragrant lilies at thy feet ; 
Fame breathes thy name to each sweet wind 

that blows. 

What can we bring to him who all things hath? 





AT A WAY STATION. 


BY FELIX GARDINER. 





WERE you ever at Michigan City, in Indi- 
ana? Stop! Let me put the question more 
carefully. Were you ever compelled to 
wait for a train at Michigan City? The 
first inquiry sounds innocent enough; buta 
Hoosier would detect a covert insult in it. 
Why? Because one of the three state 
penitentiaries is situated there and the 
town has no other element of interest. A 
native of the state can conceive of no 
reason why a man should voluntarily take 
up his residence in the place, or even why 
he should ‘‘ stop off,” except to visit some 
erring and unfortunate relative. Hence, 
to avoid trouble, those persons in search of 
local information would do well to be on 
their guard. 

I had passed through, many times, on 
my way to and from Chicago, and had 
looked out on the dreary landscape with a 
shudder; but until this trip had uever 
taken closer observations than through the 
car-windows. To-day the “lightning ex- 
press” on the Michigan Central road was 
three hours too early for the one slow old 
train that daily jogged along down the 
New Albany and Chicago road. What 
should I do with the time? I looked into 
the dingy waiting-room of the station. No 
passenger had left the cars but myself, and 
no one was there but an old couple, who 
had evidently just come in from the town. 
There was the rickety stove, the tobacco- 
stained floor, and the usual array of wooden 
benches, thoughtfully subdivided, so that 
the occupants could only sit bolt upright, 
thereby escaping curvature of the spine. 
It was not inviting, and I turned away. 
The few inevitable stragglers about the 
depot, having solemnly stared at the cars, 
at their occupants, at the one arrival, were 
already slowly filing across the street, to- 
ward a saloon, expectorating freely as they 
went. An air of depression was apparent 
in the very creases of their coats; their 
baggy. pantaloons, polished from much 
contact with dry-goods boxes, wore a dis- 
couraged look. 

Half an hour sufficed fora complete ex- 
ploration of the village. Up one street and 
down another! strolled, until the circuit 
was made. In every direction was sand— 
mountains of sand, valleys of sand. It was 
in drifts upon the sidewalks, in hillocks in 
the streets. The houses were built upon it. 
Many dwellings leaned from the perpendic- 
ular at various angles, according to their 
age, the shifty foundations had so worn 
away and blown away. This peculiarity, 
together with the fact that nearly every 
third door opened into a saloon, conveyed 
the impression that the town was intoxi- 
cated—at that stage of inebriation, too, 
where sullenness prevails. All the way, 
though it was a bright April day, not half a 
dozen persons were on the street; and these 
seemed in haste to disappear as soon as 
seep. It may have been a biased imagina- 

tion that saw this, or the cause may have 
been the chill lake wind. Was it fancy, 
too, that made the women and children, 
visible here and there at the windows, seem 
to draw back, as if to hide? The scattering 
tufts of grass in the Hitle front yards 
seemed to have given over the ambition to 
cover the earth with green, and were creep- 


} ing under the sand. Did J. imagine «a bur 


den in the air, as-of grief or guilt? A shad- 


grew oppressive. I began to feel like a fu- 

gitive. Involuntarily, I hastened my steps, 

and glanced over my sboulder for a pur- 

suer. I turned a corner, and the spell was 

broken; for lo! there before me was the 

‘Smith Hotel.” Happy thought! I would 

get my dinner—sure cure for uncanny 

fancies. 

It was not an attractive inn, though a 

beery atmosphere of plenty pervaded it, 

giving an impression of bibulous welcome. 

The large bar-room showed evidence of be- 

ing well patronized. The clerk, who was 

also proprietor and bar-tender, lacked the 

air of assurance common to those valued 

members of society. Possibly, instead of 

of always having the world under his feet, 

he had sometimes been kicked and buffeted, 

and had not yet fully realized his present 

importance. He, however, was glib of 
tongue as the best, informing me, with 

bows and smirks and much obsequi- 

ous rubbing of hands, that I could be 
accommodated with a dinner equal to 
those served that day in the Chick- 
awga hotels; that, in fact, he had acted 

as steward at the Palmer House and 
knew that the best was the cheapest. The 
best was none too good for his guests, and 
he made purchases accordingly. And would 
I not take a room? Just at present the 
house was not crowded, and he could give 
mea most luxurious apartment. Was ex- 
pecting several commercial travelers on the 
next train, and if I were to step over he 
could insure me a gay time with the boys. 
**You wouldnt look now for much en- 
joyment here—no attractions outside, you 
know; but that there very thing seems to 
drive ’em to entertain each other. At any 
rate, drummers are lively fellers and many 
ajolly night do they put in at the Smith 
House.” ‘‘ Or,” with a sudden change of 
voice and a little deprecating cough behind 
his hand, ‘‘p’r’aps you’re lookin’ at the vil- 
lage from a missionary p’int o’ view. "Taint 
jest a moral town, I’m free to say; not so 
much downright wickedness, though— 
shootin’, cuttin’, an’ the like—as not takin’ 
kindly to Sunday-schools an’ sermons. Every 
now an’ then ‘long comes one o’ these yer 
*vangelists, an’ labors with ’em, as he calls 
it; but ’taint no use. Most everybody here 
is connected in some way with the prison 
over yonder. Some of ’em has relations 
there, an’ some has been there themselves. 
It’s natural ’at they should take gloomy 
views of life, an’ its likewise human nature 
that they should want some sort o’ diver- 
sion—something to drown their troubles. 
There is a powerful amount o’ gamblin’ an’ 
carousin’, though, for a small town; all 
owin’, as I said, to the situation. Scripture 
says, you know, that ‘birds of a feather 
flock together.’ If that institution over 
there, now, had been of a theological cut, 
or was a female seminary, I make no doubt 
this 'u’d a-been a pious community. As it 
is, the inhabitants take their refreshments 
in a spirituous rather than a spiritual form.” 
With which expansive philosophical re- 
marks my landlord ushered me into the 
dining-room, and hastened back to a noisy 
customer at the bar. 

The dinner! Well, it was the style of 
midday repast common to the small towns 
of Indiana and Illinois. The table-cloth 
was a trifle dingier than usual, my immedi- 
ate predecessor at the table (probably a 
liquor-house drummer) baving spilled his 
coffee, while guests of more remote date 
had dripped molasses and gravy impartially. 
There was bacon, swimming in fat; there 
were soggy potatoes; there was strong 
butter; corn-bread, smelling of soda; hot bis- 
cuits, tasting of lard; and, never absent from 
a genuine Hoosier meal, public. or private, 
half a dozen kinds of ‘‘ preserves.” ‘‘ Dabs” 
of blackberry jam, apple marmalade, pre- 
served watermelon rind, tomato preserves, 
and other once seductive sweetmeats, in 
scalloped glass dishes, were scattered about; 
but were not inviting to one whose love for 
jam had gone with his lost youth. 

The unwholesome young woman who 
waited upon us wore her hair glued to her 
flat forehead in a series of tight rings—a 
style of decoration once called ‘‘ beau-catch- 
ers,” now, if I mistake not, ‘‘ Récamier 
locks.” Would Madame Récamier recog- 
nize the fashion, I wonder? There was a 
sticky appearance about this young person, 
as- if portions of mucilage or other hair. 
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moved on seeing the marks of four large 
fingers around my coffee-cup. She ingen- 
fously told me, as if to explain her attract- 
ive presence in so menial a capacity, that 
she had a feller over yonder (meaning the 
prison); that he was perfectly innocent of 
the charge of grand larceny; but a mean 
old judge had sent him up for two years. 
She had come up there to be near him, and 
had already waited a year; but added, as 
she deftly carried a drop of syrup with her 
her thumb-nail from the mouth of the 
pitcher to her own mouth: “I wish Uncle 
Jimmy (the governor of the state) would 
hurry up an’ pardon Jack out. I don’t 
want to go back on him; but I’ve got an- 
other heau here just crazy for me to marry 
right off, an’ I don’t reckon I could do no 
better than to take him.” 

T hastily finished my repast; paid a Chi 
cago price, without a murmur, for what, I 
must say in justice, was hardly the stand- 
ard Chicago meal; and was on the street 
again, with two empty hours before me. 

Dinner had failed to cheer; the sunlight 
had no warmth init yet. In desperation, I 
resolved to climb the nearest sand-hill, and 
view the world from that eminence. Per- 
hapsI might find an elevation of spirits 
when I could survey the prospect from 
above. Are not poets always telling us to 
commune with Nature, and thereby escape 
from fret and care; to seek the solitude of 
a hight and see the earth grow fair beneath 
our feet, the mists and clouds melt into 
sunlight? Laboriously I crept and scram- 
bled up the slippery side of that miserable 
hill. From the foot it had not looked far 
to the summit—perhaps one hundred and 
fifty feet, nor yet steep; but with each step 
forward and each slip back it seemed to 
grow, until, when half way up, I stopped 
to breathe, it loomed up like a mountain. 
Out to the north was Lake Michigan, blue 
and cold. Far distant could be seen the 
smoke of steamers; nearer, the white wings 
of sail-boats; but all were outward bound. 
Truly, it was a good town to go away from, 
I thought. West and south, the sand-dunes 
stretched for two miles. Once, long ago, 
the lake is said to have covered this ground. 
Having been given up by water, the earth 
has not had thrift to reclaim the waste. 
Even the idle train of vagrant weeds has 
not wandered in to hide the barrenness. 
Two miles of sand, and then the grim, 
bare walls of the prison. Hundreds of 
men inside were wearing out the long hours 
of weary days in toil that was heavy and 
bitter, because it was enforced. Deprived 
of freedom of will, of liberty of body, with- 
out hope for the future, they waited—for 
what? For release from bondage, to spend 
the remnant of their lives as Ishmaelites, 
followed in the world by sneers and sus- 
picion, or received, if at all, with a virtuous 
condescension, no easier to bear. Prob- 
ably they deserved their fate. Some of 
these men had stolen, some had forged, 
some had murdered; and the ‘‘ way of the 
transgressor is hard,” we are told. It is 
right that they should suffer, then; but we 
Pharisees, are we without sin, that we 
should cast a stone? Have we not done 
those things that we should not, left undone 
that which we should? 

Perhaps, my friend, you took advantage 
of a man’s need and made an unrightegis 
profit. Did you not foreclose a mortgage 
and distress a debtor, when you could have 
waited? Perhaps you have not loved your 
neighbor, cr maybe you have loved his wife 
too well. Such things have been known. 
Perhaps—but the catalogue is long. Be- 
cause the law has not touched us, are we to 
proscribe those on whom its finger was 
laid? Life is bitter, at best. What are we, 
good Lord, that we should take all the 
sweet of existence from any man? This 
little sermon I preached to myself, in lack 
of a better audience; but the wind was too 
keen to encourage moralizing. 

What would I gain by climbing to the 
top of this hill? Each step higher would 
only show a wider sweep of desolation. 
Why should I emulate the young man of 
Alpine fame? He was a foolish youth and 
came to an untimely end. I had no ambi- 
tion; besides, I had brought no banner to. 
plant at the top te commemcrate my deed, 
It was agloomy world. Nothing was worth 
while. I would go down. 


The descent was rapid and undignified. 
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Eyes, ears, and clothing were full of sand. 
To such a state of mind had I come that, 
like the small boy, ‘‘if anybody had been 
there to hear, I could of swore awful”; but 
I swallowed wrath and sand together and 
walked on. Suddenly, in a sunny corner, 
between a pile of railroad ties and fragrant 
pine boards, I came upon the old couple 
whom I had seen atthestation. There they 
were—she with a napkin spread upon her 
lap and nibbling daintily at a bit of cake; 
he helping himself freely to sandwiches or 
chicken, now from the lap that served as 
table, now from the basket at their feet. 
Involuntarily, I paused; perhaps to apologize 
for the intrusion, perhaps attracted by the 
people themselves, or drawn, maybe (who 
knows?) by the lunch. Who can tell after- 
ward just how an acquaintance began? In 
ten minutes we were chatting briskly, and I 
was helping, as a hungry man could, to 
empty that dinner-basket. I think the wife 
opened the conversation by saying that they 
had seen me climb the hill, and only wished 
themselves a little younger, that they might 
do the same. 

No one is so charming to a traveler asa 
woman, young or old, who knows when and 
how to dispense with formality, and talk 
kindly, yet with dignity, to a stranger. It 
is a rare grace, however, I have come to 
know. Many a woman has never learned 
that there are occasions in traveling when 
itis quite admissible to converse sociably 
with even a ‘‘ horrid man” without a previous 
introduction. She will go a tiresome day’s 
journey without a word to the man at her 
elbow, no matter how respectable his ap- 
pearance. Or, if she venture into conver- 
sation, she either fails to hide a suspicion 
that he is a confidence man or a pick- 
pocket, or she runs to the extreme of gush- 
ing assurance, relating her own private 
affairs, as well as making inquiry into yours. 
My last chance acquaintance on the cars 
had been a new variety. She was a trim, 
self-possessed young lady, with eye-glasses, 
who was probably misled as to my intellect 
by seeing in my hands one of those bulle- 
tins of ancient history—a Boston daily 


per. 

‘* What did I think of the rival schools 
of philosophy? One was to assemble at 
Concord soon, and she should love to go 
and sit at the feet of those wise men of the 
East. Had been visiting in Chicago, and 
really felt the need of intelleotual society. 
Nice people, you know; but—but—West- 
enahs-ah so crude. Did I not think Joseph 
Cook a remarkable man? Was it not a 
queah idear of his about the laughtah of 
the soul?” And so on, until I comforted 
her soul with apples and silenced her voice 
with peanuts. 

If my old lady whom I met to-day on the 
sand told too much of her own story, it was 
not her fault, but mine. I may have asked 
a question now and then. As we talked 
about the weather, of the trains, of the 
time—drifting along in the shallows of con- 
versation as strangers do—I became slowly 
conscious of a something out of the com- 
mon in the manner of these old people. 
Just what it was was hard to define. 
There was nothing at all remarkable in 
their personal appearance. He was tall, 
spare, with a mild, benevolent face, and it 
needed only one glance to be assured that 
he was a minister of the Gospel. A Pres- 
byterian minister I would have said, judg- 
ing from a certain stiffness of carriage and 
gentle dignity, as well as from the extreme 
neatness of his well-worn garments. With 
a little surprise, I learned that he was, as 
he said, ‘‘ the Lord’s servant in the Method- 
ist vineyard "—Methodists of the old school 
whom I had heretofore met being notice- 
able rather for a carelessness of dress and a 
soldierly bearing, as of those who had con- 
quered men. His wife was a slender, 
nervous little body; one of the women who 
in these days are called “‘ delicate” and of 
whom little is expected; one of those who, 
when the tests of life come, sometimes 
develop a power of endurance, mental and 
physical, marvelous to see. 

‘*No, we don’t live here. We come up 
to seea young man who isin prison for 
murder. He was a schoolmate of our son 
Gabriel and had the niaking of a man; but 


he took & wild and reckless turn as he grew 


up, and néver got on the right track again 


‘till now.” 


“You smile,” said the old minister; 








**but you know that building is a place of 
bondage and of punishment for breaking 
our laws only, and not God’s laws. If a 
man steal, we shut him up, to teach him that 
he shall not touch our property; but, uniess 
he repent of his sin, I hold that the Lord 
will punish him still, the same as if we had 
let him go free. This boy drank to excess, 
he quarreled, and the jury found that he 
had killed a man. For the sake of his 
dead mother and of our son, who is dead 
and had loved him, we came to see if we 
could help him on the way to be forgiven; 
and the good God has blessed us. We 
found him wretched, without hope. We 
could give no comfort; we could only pray 
for help, and the comfort came. Before 
we came away he began to feel that there 
was mercy waiting for him. A little light 
shone out of the darkness; just a glimpse 
of the glory beyond. Itis not for me to 
say that he was more guilty than another; 
but we all have need of grace. Cynthy 
andI pray that the little grain of faith in 
that boy’s heart may take deep- root, until 
he can bear his punishment with patience; 
until he can say with humility: ‘Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’” 

‘Tt made my heart ache to leave him,” 
said Mother Ellis (I knew her pet name 
must be “‘ Mother,” it fitted so well); ‘‘ but 
God, who has been so good to us, has pity 
for him.” . 

There wasno want of reverence in this 
continual allusion to the Almighty; no 
cant, no grating familiarity. This old 
couple talked of him as of a revered friend, 
with whom they had had constant inter- 
course and in whom they had utter faith. 
Their simplicity was unworldly and beauti- 
ful. 

‘The folks down to Freedom, where we’ve 
been living lately, wanted us to go to 
Chicago and see the sights, while we were 
so near; but John and I we're too anxious 
to get home.” Here she looked at John 
and blushed, and he took her hand in his. 
They were like a pair of young lovers. It 
was curious. Could it be that they were 
only lately married, that they had grown 
old apart? Presently she went on, with a 
contented sigh, as if the little by-play 
needed some explanation: ‘‘ You see, John 
and I, we’re going home—to a home of our 
own—for the first time in our lives, though 
we've been married forty years come June. 
Forty years! It’s a long time, looking at it 
some ways; but, again, it only seems a little 
while since we were young and lived ’way 
back in York State. Those hills and woods 
were pretty to look at. I’ve never seen their 
like since. Mebbe it’s wicked; but I always 
think o’ the hills ’round the New Jerusalem 
as being like those about the headwaters 
o’ the Alleghdny. Like as not, though, 
they’ve been cleared an’ ‘improved’ till 
they’re bare enough an’ ugly; but I've no 
fine words to tell ye how they used to look 
tome. I’ve learned now to see beauty in a 
level country; but it took a long while. 
When we first came to Indiana, Jehn and I, 
seemed as if I couldn’t any ways get used 
to the low land. Why, the sky came down 
so close all around that I felt as if I were 
shut in like a prisoner. Do you remember 
Chestnut Hill, John, over toward Catter- 
augas? If I were one o’ the painter folks, I 
could make a picture of it now. There 
was a tall, dead tree at the very top, with 
two branches reaching out like ‘arms, mak- 
ing across that could be seen for miles. 
When I was young and foolish, I used to 
wish I were a Roman Catholic, that I might 
go and pray at the foot of that tree, rather 
than in church.” 

“I don’t remember about the hills being 
so pretty—’bout the same as others, I 
guess,” said unpoetical John; “ but I reck- 
"lect the road through the pine woods. Do 
you, Cyntby?” 

Again the faded eyes turned toward each 
other, filled with love that is ever young. 
Again came the blush on the wife’s 
wrinkled cheek, and this time John’s feeble 
arm went around her waist. There was 
silenee for a little while; but I doubt not 
the air was filled with the fragrance of the 
pine forest, their ears heard the murmur 
of the trees. Once more they listened with 
their hearts to the words of long ago, 
which had made that woodland ‘path the 
road to paradise. 

“When I first khew John, he taught our 
distmct school, an’ used to come to my 
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Uncle Isade’s pretty often. Teachers 
boarded around in those days, an’ I did 
think he took his turn at Uncle’s pretty 
often. I knew he was a pioug young man, 
who'd had a call to be a preacher, an’, like 
a silly girl, was a little afraid of him an’ 
didn’t want to see him. He stayed all 
summer when there was no school, helping 
my uncle an’ the neighbors in haying an’ 
harvest, studying between times. In those 
days the best of men worked in the har- 
vest-field. Before early apples were ripe I 
mistrusted what was keeping him, an’ 
somehow [ had got all over being afraid of 
him. [ had found out that he was an 
orphan, like myself, an’ had no home. I 
was only staying with Uncle Isaac, an’ it 
must have been that which made my mind 
turn toward him. But he never said any- 
thing, John didn’t; only kept hanging 
’round an’ looking as if he wanted to speak. 
John was bashful; but, though I’ve heard 
o’ men too bashful to ask a girl to marry 
’em, I never knew one, an’I guess John 
’u’d a plucked up courage after awhile, 
even if the revival hadn’t come. ‘Long 
in October Brother Duzan-came along 
through that region, an’ held meetings that 
were powerfully blessed. It was early in 
the season for a revival; but everybody 
turned out to the meetings at our school- 
house. I had never experienced religion 
then, though Uncle Isaac often made me 
the subject of prayer. I was giddy an’ 
thoughtless, an’, like many another, I 
couldn’t or, rather, wouldn’t see how good 
the Lord was to me. 

‘Well, I went with the rest to the meet- 
ings; but my heart was hard. Scemed as 
if it grew harder the more the brethren an’ 
sisters prayed an’ exhorted, though aH the 
young folks I knew were going forward to 
the mourners’ bench an’ were being con- 
verted. One night Brother Duzan preached 
his dreadful sermon on future punishment 
of the godless, that he always kept for the 
crowning effort. He told, in awful words, 
how the unconverted sinner would finally 
suffer and burn in endless torment, and 
everybody was crying an’ groaning but my- 
self. That threat couldn’t soften me then, 
an’ I’m free to confess has no effect now. 
Then John, he led in prayer. His voice 
was so soft an’ gentle that it hushed the 
excitement. He besought the tender Shep- 
herd, who loved all his sheep, to look with 
special care upon the playful lambs, whose 
willful feet refused to follow whither they 
were led; to draw them back with merci- 
ful hands before they should learn, too 
late, that only the narrow, rocky path led 
to the green pastures that were beside still 
waters. 

“I knew he prayed for me, an’ my 
heart was melted then; and, for fear the 
tears would come, I slipped out of the door, 
while the rest were on their knées. But 
John saw me—though how he could, with 
his back turned, I never knew—and I didn’t 
get far into the pine woods alone. He be- 
gan where the prayer had stopped. ‘The 
Lord was waiting,’ he said, ‘for me to 
stretch out my hands, and he wotld take 
me into the blessed fold.” AndI? What 
should I do but cry, as a woman always 
does when she should not. Then John, to 
comfort me, began to tell how God loved 
me; and from that, some way, it was easy to 
say how—well, no, John, I sha’n’t tell 
what you said then, an’ don’t you either. 
I kind o’ forgot this young man for a min- 
ute, an’ was thinking out loud, I guess. I 
hope he’ll excuse me; for when he comes to 
be old such places in his life will stand out 
clear in his memory, where many another 
important thing has faded away. 

‘The next night I went to meeting, and 
made a profession of religion. What could 
I do but praise the Lord for being so good 
to me, who was so undeserving. Had he 
not given me John, and what was I that 
such a blessing should be mine?” 

Here, Iam psined to chronicle, the mild 
eye of Reverend John looked at me over 
his wife’s head and solemnly and delib- 
erately winked. As ‘she went on, however, 
his face resumed its serenity. 

‘We have lived many years since then, 
Sometimes the way has been rough an’ 
hard. We have had trials an’ losses; but 
mercy an’ goodness have followed us, for 
we have borne the burdens together. I 





can confess now, though I never afid 50 to 
John, that one of the heaviest crosses of ihy 





we were married, I knew that I was taking 
an itinerant Methodist preacher for better 
or worse (it has always been the better, 
never the worse, John); but I could not 
know till I had tried it what a wandering, 
unsettled life it was. Different in the early 
days from now, too. When we came out 
here, it was looked upon as more of an 
undertaking than going to Europe now. 
There were no railroads then running here 
and there across the country; so we came 
by water on a flat-boat to Pittsburgh and in 
a steamboat from there. Stopped at Cin- 
cinnati to see the sights. 
then; but they say it’s grown since. 

‘My son, a volume would not hold our 
experience of forty years. We have been 
sojourners, never long in one place. It’s 
only of late years, you know, that Meth- 
odist ministers are allowed to labor three 
years in one church. Then there was the 
loneliness; for sometimes John would be 
gone on the circuit, away from his family, 
for weeks atatime. I could not go, because 
of the children. We have been here and 
there, hére and there, and used to live in 
pretty wild places, with few neighbors.” 

Jobn took up the thread here: ‘‘ I never 
was what is called a popular preacher,” he 
said, with a gentle smile. ‘‘I tried to do 
my duty—the Lord knows that; but the 
people would sometimes grow anxious 
about building up the church, and would 
want a man who could bring in large acces- 
sions to the membership. Itried to win 
souls to the Master, with his help; but, 
though I trust my sheaves will contain more 
than weeds, the harvest in my field has 
been less abundant than in many. The 
elders and bishops are judges of men, and 
they stationed me where I could do best, 
no doubt. Latterly, they have told me that 
people nowadays do not like to hear so 
much about Christ and him crucified, that 
they prefer the religion of humanity, and 
that I should adapt my style to the times; 
but it is too late. I am too old to learn a 
new religion or to sugar-coat or rarefy the 
old one. It was a lack of faith, I fear, that 
caused a disappointment when they sent 
me to an obscure corner, a by way, as it 
were, It was all the Master’s vineyard, and 
I should have worked without a murmur; 
but I thought too much, perhaps, about the 
little earthly reward and that I could make 
no provision for old age. We knew the 
Lord had always been good to us, Cynthy. 
We should have trusted him in this, for he 
had never failed us and he never will. 
‘ Underneath us are the everlasting arms.’” 

‘“* Yes,” said Cynthy, “‘ the Lord has pro- 
vided for us. We are to havea home of 
our own in our old age; a home where 
our children can come to visit us or to stay. 
As I said, I couldn’t complain. It was the 
will of Heaven that we should live as so- 
journers. We could not set our hearts 
upon this house or that tree, as people will. 
The room where the son died or the daugh- 
ter married could not be kept sacred, for 
we must leave them; the roses and the vines 
which we might plant would grow to glad- 
den other eyes than ours. Such worldly 
affections do not seem wrong; but they 
might have been a snare tous. Fora year 
or two John has been so afflicted with 
rheumatism that he could not preach, and 
has been put on the superannuated list. 
If you know anything about Methodists, 
you know they do not contribute to the 
fifth collection as liberally as to some others, 
and the fund for worn-out ministers is 
small. I suppose they do not realize the 
needs of any one so near them. We have 
always lived on a little—no one knows 
so well as a Methodist preacher's family 
how to make much out of nothing; but of 
late we have been sore pressed. Our chil- 
dren—only five are living out of ten—are 
scattered far and wide. Two are missiona- 
ries in India; two are teaching in the South; 
and our eldest son, a farmer in Kansas, is 
the only one who is at all forehanded. He 
has wanted us to make our home with 
them; but we couldn’t quite make up our 
minds. Seemed as though we couldn’t 
quite give up, to goso far an’ get used to 
new things an’ a new country. Old people 
get. dreadful set in their ways, you know. 
It had got to look, though, asif the Lord 
meant that we should go, an’ we were be- 
ginning to make our plans an’ to talk of a 
few farewell visits we must make. We 
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see once more, and we must take another 
look at the graves where our children were 
laid at rest. It had come to be about 
settled that we were to go. The 
Gosport Howitzer had mentioned it in 
its personal column, saying we should 
be greatly missed, when a letter came 
telling us the Widow Green up at Ar- 
eady had died, and left us her property. 
We'd been up to see Mis Green not long 
before, an’ she talked then of leaving what 
she had to the Foreign Missionary Society, 
an’ we never once thought of her mention” 
ing us in her will. But she did leave us the 
bome. Not much, maybe you'd say, young 
inan (its only a little cottage an’ an acre o’ 
ground); but it’s a home, for all that, an’ I’ve 
wanted one for so many years. We regret 
the Widow Green, of course. She was a 
good Christian woman, though a trifle 
irritable; but she’d been bedridden an’ so 
afflicted for many a day that it was her 
desire to go whenever the call should come. 
We shall have no care for ourselves the rest 
of our days, for the future is provided for. 
We are such weak creatures that faith is 
not always strong enough to take no thought 
for the morrow. We want a sign—some- 
thing we can see and touch. Is it wrong, I 
wonder, to think so much about worldly 
things? I have planned how every room 
shalllook. I have seeds of all the flowers 
I can find like the ones that grew in the 
yard when I was a girl. We shan’t have 
very much money; but, with our share of 
the Retired Preachers’ Fund an’ with our 
garden, we shall have enough. I’m spry, if 
I be old, an’ always had a knack at making 
things grow. John’s a master hand to 
work in the garden, too, when he’s well. I 
tell John (don’t laugh at a foolish old 
woman)—I tell John that this is like a wed- 
ding journey. We traveled a long way 
when we were married; but we didn’t reach 
the home for forty years. John is as anx- 
ious to get there as I, but is more sensible 
an’ not so impatient. We are going to stop 
at Kokomo to-night, with Brother an’ Sister 
Roberts, an’ in the morning we shall go on 
home to Arcady. Home! How sweet the 
word sounds, John!” 

There had been a movement of freight 
cars im our vicinity for some minutes, dis- 
tant whistles of locomotives echoed around, 
and John had become restless. He rose 
stiffly, but eagerly. ‘‘Cynthy, I think it 
must be near time for our train. It would 
never do for us to miss this one, or we 
shouldo’t get home till to-morrow night. 
Let us go.” I left them on the car, with 
hope and expectation in their faces, and 
said farewell as to old friends. ‘‘Come 
and see us in our home, my son. May the 
Lord bless you as he has blessed us, and 
good-bye!” 

AsI waited yet a little for my train, the 
benediction seemed to linger. The boats 
were coming gayly into shore now; the 
western sun shone with a warm glow 
upon the prison windows; school children 
laughed and shouted, as if care and crime 
were not. Truly, the world had not all 
gone wrong. There was hope yet and life 
was worth living, after all. 

A year later, in the depot at Indianapolis, 
I caught a glimpse of the two kind old 
faces once more. The eagerness had gone 
out of them; there was peace and resigna- 
tion, instead of hope. They looked out of 
a car that was westward bound. Two 
farmers, standing at my elbow, told the story. 

‘« Father Ellis? Yes. Him and his wife 
is goin’ West, to jine their son ‘at has a cat- 
tle ranche some’rs in Kansas. One o’ these 
yer onlucky Methodis’ preachers, the old 
man is. Preached around on circuits in 
Indianny fer a matter o’ thirty or forty 
year. Married an’ had a right smart lot o’ 
children, of course, as his perfession allays 
does. How they managed to scratch along 
an’ raise them younguns on the skimped 
wages Methodist preachers do get beats 
me. Seems as ef people like them ort to be 
fed by the ravens, as Elisha was, or some 
sech way; or their meal-bar'ls filled up, 
like the widder’s cruses. How’s’ever, I 
s’pose some way’s allays pervided. In this 
case the old man had got past his preachin’ 
days, an’ not a nickel saved fer old age, 
when old Mis Green, at Arcady, north o’ 
hyer, up an’ died, an’ left him her little jag 


0’ proputty. Not very valuable, to be sure; . 


but a right snug little home. With this 





fund, they bid fair to inch along comfortable 
to the end o’ their days. But law! what 
does the old fellow do, when they hadn’t 
got more’n fairly settled, but go security 
fer Jim Jeffries, out Cicero road! Any- 
body with a grain o’ business sense ud a 
knowed it was flyin’ in the face o’ Provi- 
dence, fer Jeffries allays was slack an’ 
shif’less an’ 'twa’n’t noways likely ’t he’d be 
able to meet them notes; an’ he didn’t 
nuther, an’ Father Ellis he hed to pay the 


debt, but it took all there was. So hyer 
p= Ay ¥ A. — u oy the roots, so to 
speak. med pity, I say.” 

I went aboard the car, to speak a word of 
greeting. The aisle was blocked by a 
small woman, with a large basket, and by a 
young miss, who exchanged farewell gig- 
gles with a departing friend, in 
with m es to their respective ux. 
While I waited just behind them, the old 
wife’s voice reached me, soft and clear, 
amid all the confusion. I listened, and I 
turned away, sure that they needed no 
comfort I could offer. 

‘‘The Lord has been very good to us, 
John. I can see now that my heart was set 
too much on worldly things, and it was 
best they should be taken away. The Lord 
doeth that which is good, John. He has 
left us each other.” 

** Yes, aes. He has said: ‘I am with 
thee and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou shalt go.’ ‘In his favorislife. Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.’ We are old, my dear, and 
night will soon pass forever into the dawn 
of eternal ~- May we enter by ae 
into the land that is no longer very far off. 
Let us pray, love, that death shall not part 
us here; that, still together, when the morn- 
ing is come, we may open our eyes in the 
ar Kingdom, where a place is pre- 

or us. 





A CRYSTAL WEDDING. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“Tis time for our crystal wedding,” 
Said Mr. Frost to his wife, 
With a suddenly sharp expression, 
That cut like a two-edged knife. 
“The North Wind must be invited 
To bring his friend from the East, 
And none of our friends must be slighted 
Or fail to appear at the feast.” 


So then they began to make ready 


With speed, regardless of cost, 
For the beautiful crystal wedding 


Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 

The North and the East Wind called for 
Miss Snow and old Mister Sleet, 

And all of that party together 
Were sure to have things complete. 


In honor of the occasion, 
The houses with fringe they drape, 
Rich beads and bugles of crystal 
Suspended in every shape, 
While all the poles and the chimneys 
Were drest in transparent suits, 
And the trees were overloaded 
With loveliest glacé fruits. 


The Telegraphs were invited, 
So out of town couldn’t go ; 

And the Telephones failed to answer 
When any one cried “ Hallo!” 

The magnates were not forgotten, 
Who stand in serene repose, 

And Franklin made his appearance, 
With an icicle on his nose. 


There were acres on acres of icing, 
And wonderful rivers and lakes ; 

Most beautiful caves and grottoes, 
And delicate frosted cakes ; 

While cobweb curtains suspended 
Above the scene, in mid-air, 

Lent a charm to the crystal wedding, 
That proved such a grand affair. 


Decanters and tumblers, engravén 
With initials of old Jack Frost, 
Were scattered about in profusion— 

No telling just what they cost ; 
And I couldn’t begin to number 

How many from out of town 
Game in to this crystal wedding, 

And at the banquet sat down. 


Old Sol got wind of the matter 
Just as he was going to bed, 

And out from between the curtains 
He suddenly popped his head 

And smiled, as with glowing fingers 
He took Jack Frost by the ears, 

And loosened the pearis and diamonds, 
That straightway dissolved in tears. 


Soon faded the lovely picture, 
The limpid and sparkling sheen, 
That seemed, to our raptured vision, 
Like unto a fairy scene ; 
And some will remember the beauty, 
And some will remember the cost 
Of the wonderful crystal wedding 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Frost. 


Rew Youx, Jam. Sis, 1881. “ 
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BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


THe youthful Chang Gee was standing at 
the laundry window. Everything was 
white within. There were piles and piles 
of white cluthes, and then the workmen 
were in a loose uniform of white. With- 
out, everything was red—window-sashes 
red, window-shutters red, and the laundry 
sign, carrying the proud name of Sin Lee, 
was red also. No, there was an exceptioy. 
to this universal redness. Chang Gee say : 
something black. It was a huge colored 
woman. Aunt Susannah they called her. 
As she leaned on her cane, a mischievous 
boy twitched it out of her hand. It took 
Aunt Susannah about as long to revolve as 
a modern draw-bridge, and when she had 
turned and inspected on every side of her, 
the mischief-maker had disappeared. 

While making this examination of the 
neighborhood, somebody in white rushed 
up to her—somebody in a baggy white 
blouse, with yellow skin, squinting little 
eyes of black, while the hair was massed in 
a lump behind, like a girl’s. 

‘Sissy, thank you,” said Aunt Susannah, 
grinning and bowing, for the stranger had 
picked up her cane and helped her regain 
her equilibrium. 

The next day Aunt Susannah appeared 
at the laundry door, and, recognizing in 
Chang Gee her benefactor, bestowed upon 
him a hot apple turnover, right from her 
oven. 

‘Nice girl, Sissy,” said Aunt Susannah. 

‘Me boy.” 

She opened her eyes in surprise. 

“You a boy?” 

‘Me washee.” 

“Oh! Oh! I see now.” The laundry 
was a very recent comer, and Aunt Susan- 
nah was not fully acquainted with the na- 
ture of the fair exotic from the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

‘* And, honey, I washee too,” exclaimed 
Aunt Susannah, with delight, conscious that 
there was common groundon which they 
could stand, as she was a washerwoman. 

A very close friendship now began to be 
developed betwen the two. Chang Gee 
often went round to Aunt Susannah’s snug 
quarters. She cared for the lad; took him 
to church and Sunday-school; helped him 
to manage his ‘‘ pigeon English”; and, in 
her wish to share with him her own vast 
resources of knowledge, taught him his let- 
ters and how to spell in words of one sylla- 
ble—the extent of her acquirements. 

‘Me happy!” he said one day. Then his 
face clouded. ‘‘ Ping Yang,” he added, 
and also added another scowl]. Aunt Su- 
sannah had found out that Ping Yang was 
in the laundry. He was a tormentor of 
Chang Gee and a little older. 

“* Me lickee him,” affirmed Chang Gee. 

‘Look out! What if it should turn out 
him lickee you?” 

Chang had not thought of that possibility. 
Aunt Susannah here pointed at three mot- 
toes above her fireplace. They had been 
written by some one whom Aunt Susannah 
called ‘‘an artist,” and afterward enclosed 
within an elaborate scroll-work of scarlet. 

“Forgive your enemies, 
Never touch no sperits, 

e And help a feller up.” 

Those were three guide-boards, and in 
the paths they marked Aunt Susannah con- 
scientiously, prayerfully tried to walk every 
day. 

Forgib your enemies,” she now said, 
pointing at the motto. Chang did not know 
about that. The days went by. 

“Honey, I must haba Thanksgibin’ din- 
ner, and I will invite you,” said Aunt 
Susannah. Chang’s little eyes threatened 
to open wide with joy. 

“We'll hab 1t at five—a fashionable 
hour,” she said. peers 

The afternoon of Thanksgiving came. 
One, two, three, four o’clock came, and 
with the arrival of the hour-hand at four 
arrived Chang. At last the table was set. 

«* We'll hab de pickles here,” Aunt Susan- 
nah had said, ‘‘de skosh dar, dose potatoes 
here, de plum pudding dar, de shickens 
here, de mince-pie, apple-pie, and sheese 
dar, you dar, and I here,” and Aunt Susan- 
nah came down into a chair with a bounce. 
But what was that noise outside—somebody 
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else sitting down with a bang? The noise 
was repeated violently. Bang! bang! bang! 

Aunt Susannah went to the door and 
looked out. 

“It is boys poundin’ on de fence wid 
dose hoofs!” she exclaimed. Then she 
called out: ‘‘@an’t you please stop dat?” 
No attention was paid to this request, but 
the noise was continued more violently. 
She tried to open the gate, that she might 
;"emonstrate; but the rogue had tied the 
y, “te and it would not budge. Invitations, 

Yreats, entreaties were powerless, and the 
batteries in ‘‘dose hoofs” continued to 
bombard the fence. 

‘“‘T’ll fix de enemy,” whispered Aunt Su- 
sannah, who had been reconnoitering. 
Several feet above the guns going off so 
noisily was a hole, large enough to afford 
Aunt Susannah an ebservation that tickled 
her extremely. ‘‘Chile,” she whispered 
to Chang, “‘I’se gwine to fish in dis hole, 
as it is big nuff to let my hand froo.” 

When Aunt Susannah had “fished,” as 
she pulled her hand back, Chang saw what 
the fish was that had been secured. It was 
a handful of pigtail, and the noise 
changed from a bang to a yell. 

** Quiet, honey,” said Aunt Susannah, 
*‘and I won’t hurt you; but I must secure 
you, for I hab a word to say afore you 

As she said this, she passed the pig-tail 
round an apple-tree near the fence, and 
securely fastened it. 

‘Susannah, what’s this? Any help 
wanted?” asked a voice outside. 

‘‘Oh! dat you, Ben-jom-in?” asked Aunt 
Susannah, recognizing a neighbor. ‘‘ Jest 
detain him a moment. He’s been poundin’ 
my fence.” 

‘‘All right. Cast off dat line dar, and 
I'll take him in fur you.” 

‘‘Bring him into my house, Benjam-in. 
De line is cast off.” 

Ping Yang squirmed; but Benjamin’s 
grip was tight as that of the limbs of a big 
cuttle-fish, and the prisoner was taken into 
Aunt Susannah’s kitchen and deposited in 
a chair. 

He writhed in his seat; but he dared not 
leave it, for Aunt Susannah was a person 
of no mean strength, and Ping at her side 
looked like a trembling mouse in the pres- 


ence of a vigilant Tabby. ° 
‘‘T’se gwine to dose you, honey,” she 
said to him. ‘‘ You are sick, and you’ve 


got it bad. You’ve shown, chile (so it 
*pears to me), dat youare berry bad in de 
hoof, and I must dose you fur it.” 

Ping was very much mystified, and made 
up avery wry face, expecting something 
dreadful as a thunderbolt out of Aunt 
Susannah’s dark, flashing eyes. She drew 
up a little stand before Ping, and put on ita 
plateful of Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Eat!” she said, solemnly. 

‘* Me eatee?” 

“Yes, honey. Ef yeu wanted some din- 
ner, and thought you’d knock for it on my 
fence, why didn’t you do it in a proper way? 
Dose hoofs must be in a berry bad condi- 
tion. and I must dose you for it. 
Eat!” 

Ping could not understand it; neither at 
first did he look as if he wished to under- 
stand it. He had a face sour as an old 
lime after a year’s pickling. 

The steam and smell, though, of a 
Thanksgiving dinner will work wonders. 
First, they smoothed down the wrinkles in 
Ping’s yellow forehead; then out of his 
little pug nose, contorted into a kind of 
corkscrew, they took every twist. His lips 
had such a pout that they looked like two 
Vienna rolls; but the first taste of ‘“‘shicken” 
flattened them as if they had been ironed at 
his laundry. Little by little he began to 
comprehend what a mean thing he had 
done, and what a generous thing Aunt 
Susannah was doing. ‘‘ Me sorree,” he said, 
as he finally turned to go. 

** And you nebber do it ag’in?” 

** Me nebber, no more.” 

And he did not. Aunt Susannah’s ‘‘ dose” 
worked splendidly. It also took all the 
‘‘lickee” out of him, so that Chang had no 
further trouble with Ping. Aunt Susannah 
has two pupils now, and it would be no 
wonder to Chang and Ping if the Chinese 
Government should send her a delegation 
of young folks to educate. At any rate, she 
mows how to “dose” a boy whose “hoofs” 
are sick. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzsies." Tur inpePenpent, New York.) 


NINE DIAMONDS, 


* * a 
+ 2 # * * * # 
ee te &@ 2 2 ee &@ & 
* 2 # * * *+* + # 
* * a 
* * * * & # ee. 
* ee @©@¢ 8 8 @ 6&2 @ FF 
* * * * # * * 
* * % 

* + * * & * # # 
* #&@ # #& & e262 84 ¢ 2 
* # * * * * * * * 

* * * 


First Diamond on the Left :—1, a consonant ; 
2,the ery of an animal; 3, a stain; 4, the 
name of a woman ; 5, a consonant. 

Second Diamond :—1, a consonant ; 2, by the 
way of; 3, tenacious; 4, an explanation; 5, 
a consonant. 

Third Diamond :—1, a consonant: 2, a part 
of the body; 3, a feature; 4, a covering for 
the hand ; 5, a consonant. 

Fourth Diamond (second line on the left) :— 
1, a consonant ; 2, a period ; 3, an essay; 4,a 
unit ; 5, a consonant. 

Fifth Diamond :—1, a consonant ; 2, part of 
a familiar Latin prayer; 3, confidence ; 4, an 
animal; 5, a consonant. 

Sixth Diamond :—1, a consonant ; 2, sphere ; 
3, a feast ; 4, a boy’s plaything ; 5, a consonant. 

Seventh Diamond (third line on the left) :—- 
1, a consonant; 2, abbreviation of ‘‘if’’; 3, 
taking from another ; 4, frequently ; 5, a com 
sonant. 

Eighth Diamond :—1, « consonant; 2, the 
nickname of a male ; 3, doctrine ; 4, the nick- 
name of a male; 5, a consonant. 

Ninth Diamond.—1, a consonant ; 2, a plain ; 
8, to allure ; 4, an animal ; 5, a consonant. 

All the diamonds commence and end with 
the same letter. M. B. H. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* * % * o. 
* *% ¢ * . 
* * * * ~ 
% % * 
* * * *% * ~ 
* * * * * ~ 
* * * * 
* % % * a * 
* * 3 * * 
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Se @ 24 2 & »* 
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1, The name of a distinguished singer ; 2, to 
rule ; 3, excess; 4, a French coin ; 5,a term in 
cricket ; 6, a place in Germany; 7, at any time ; 
8, a sickness ; 9, to wind; 10, a place in Brazil ; 
11, a term in music ; 12, the laity. 

The initials and finals make an important 
day in the present year. M. B. H. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in welcome, but not in glad. 

My second’s in evil, but not in bad. 

My third is in candle, but not in stick. 

My fourth {s in lantern, but not in wick. 

My fifth is in stealthy, but not ia thief. 

My sixth is in sorrow, but not in grief. 

My seventh is in burden, but not in weight. 

My eighth is in harbor, but not in strait. 

My ninth is in verdure, but not in grass. 

My tenth is in woman, but not in lass. 

My eleventh’s in busy, but not in bee. 

My twelfth is in vision, but not in see. 

My thirteenth’s in ballot, but not in box. 

My fourteenth’s in lambkin, but not in fox. 

My fifteenth’s in teaching, but not in taught. 

My sixteenth’s in bargain, but not in bought. 

My seventeenth’s in lengthen, but not in 
long. 

My eighteenth’s in singing, but not in song. 

My nineteenth’s in binding, but not in gird. 

My twentieth’s in eyrie, but not in bird. 

My whole contains the compliments of the 
season. Mortars D. 


RHOMBOID. 


Words Across:—1, a measurer; 2, one who 
“euts wood; 3, at no time; 4, revolter; 5, 
smooth, even. 

Descending :—1, a consonant , 2, an exclama- 
tion; 3,a number; 4, a water-pitcher; 5, to 
feast with merriment ; 6, a curtailed insurgent ; 
7, an abbreviated title; 8,a beheaded drink; 
9, a comsonant. M. F. H, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 14, 20, 5 is a number. 

My 15, 7, 13 is used in writing. 

My 19, 4, 21 is of a box. 

My 10, 22, 11 is an affirmative indication 

My 2, 9, 23 is part ofa garment. ~ 

My 8, 12, 1 is a well-known object. 

My 17, 3, 6 is a boy’s nickname. 

My 16, 18 is a Bible land. 

My whole is a religious paper, with one of 





its departments. MABEL AND MILDRED. 





HALF-WORD SQUARE, 
a 
*#e he 2H 
* 2 * 

+ 2 
* % 
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1, a physician ; 2, a body of water ; 3, acoin; 
4,a kind of cloth made in India; 5,in con- 
tact with ; 6, a consonant. Le. 





Selections. 


THE AMERICAN REVISION COM- 
MITTEE. 


THE influence of such a cultured and 
genial mind as that of President Woolsey 
was felt throughout the circle from the 
beginning. His erudition, his judgment, 
and his clear statement, on one side, and 
his courtesy, gentleness, and modesty, on 
the other, fitted him ——s for his posi- 
tion and formed the crowning charm of 
our coterie. Next to President Woolse 
sat the encyclopedic Schaff, of indefati- 
gable energy, church historian, comment- 
ator, promoter of Christian union, and the 
efficient author of the American co-oper- 
ation in this revision. To his system..ic 
and ready mind, bold and strong to assume 
responsibility, the American Committee 
was indebted for its existence and for its 
financial support. On him especially fell 
all the foreign correspondence, and the 
arrangement of details between the English 
and American committees. Next to Dr. 
Schaff sat Prof. Short, whose ‘‘ Essay on 
the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose” 
is a monument of his patient research, and 
who acted both as treasurer and recording 
secretary of the Company. Then came 
Prof. Riddle, who mingles German learn- 
ing with Anglo-American clearness, on 
whose record of similar passages we all 
leaned. Then followed in order President 
Chase, of Haverford, thoughtful and solid, 
aman of wise caution, not apt to be led 
astray by any delusion. Next was Dr. Burr, 
who represented Drew Seminary in the 
New Testament Company, a8 Dr. Strong 
did in the Old Testament Company. Next 
to him sat tht polished master of English, 
the eloquent preacher, Dr. Washburn, 
whose taste was always pure enough to 
guide his judgment. At his side was Dr. 
Crosby, and next one of Yale’s noted in 
structors, a man of decided convictions, 
based on very solid foundation, who never 
spoke without commanding the attention 
of all—Prof. Timothy Dwight, whose argu- 
ments were shot out of an armory of learn- 
ing and common sense. Next to him sat 
Prof. Hendrick, whose name as a Greek 
scholar has been so long held in esteem, 
who brought to the work a mind richly 
stored with varied knowledge, and whose 
keen criticisms and earnest comments were 
the delight of the circle. Then came Prof. 
Abbott, of Cambridge, facile princeps among 
us in the criticisms of the Greek text, the 
peer of Scrivener and Westcott, whose 
sound discriminating judgment was only 
equaled by a charm of disposition end man- 
ner that won all our hearts. By his side 
sat Prof. Thayer, of Andover, a most labo- 
rious member of the Company, who took 
down the notes of changes proposed and 
prepared all the papers for the Company's 
use, and who was second to none in thor- 
ough fitness for the work in hand. His ad- 
mirable scholarship is accompanied by prac- 
tical elements of character which make him 
aman of mark. Last in the circle, and by 
the side of the president, sat the venerable 
and beloved Bishop Lee, of Delaware, 
whose presence and voice were a benison to 
us all.”—North American Review. 
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F. M. VAN ETTEN, 
SEWING COMPANION. 210 La Salle St., Chicago, Il 
(Write for particulars. Mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every other 


machine. 
Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
the best will new have no other. 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
rect Correapond licit 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 
All styles, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
150. ins, etc. sent 6.0. D.,to beexam 
ined. Write for Catalogue to STANDARD 
AMERICAN Watcr Co., BURGH, Pa. 
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Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particular! 
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im lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
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to the body, induce re- 
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and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is the Great Tonic. 
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Droggists everywhere. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thts department more valuable to those 
oS our Subsoribers who feel specialty interested. 


RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY THE HON, B. G. 





NORTHROP. 


Tuis good work has advanced far more 
during the last year than in any former one. 
Associations for this purpose have recently 
multiplied net only in New England, but in the 
Middle and Western States; and now the 
movement has spanned the continent. and two 
promising associations have been formed in 
California. Among the numerous applications 
lately received for plans and suggestions on 
this subject is one from South Carolina and 
one from Texas. 

the association formed last November in 
Berkley, California, is so pecullar and promis 
ing as to merit a detailed deseription, The 
place itself seems to have rare natural advant- 
ages. Situated on high ground, seven miles 
from San Francisco and five from Oakland, it 
commands a beautiful view of the bay and of 
the surrounding hills, No better spot could 
be selected for an association which should 
serve as a model for the whole state, not only 
for ite natural attractions and ite great possi- 
bilities, but because, compared with what it Is 
sure to become, it is yet in a raw state. The 
transformations soon to be wrought here will 
be witnessed by the representative citizens of 
the whole state. The University of California, 
on which the state has expended nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars, and the State Institutions for 
the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, attract visitors 
from all parts of the state. Hence, this associ- 
ation is likely to become the parerit of many 
others on our Pacific Coast. Only yesterday 
an application was received from a resident in 
Santa Cruz for hints and helps in starting a 
kindred movement. Had such an association 
been started there twenty years ago, it would 
have created a public sentiment that would 
have saved many a stately oak and pine and 
majestic redwood, here often fifteen inches in 
diameter, and especially the magnificent row 
of ‘‘ Mission Willows ’’—historical trees, planted 
by priestly hands, nearly a hundred years ago, 
which extended through the main street almost 
to the Pacific shore, the admiration of visitors 
and the pride of the old Mexicans, which a 
ruthless vandalism destroyed as so much rub- 
beh. 

One of the objects of the Berkley Associa- 

tion, in addition to the usual aims stated in 
the by-laws, is by their own sucgesq to stimu- 
late the formation of “‘ sister associations, that 
the good work may be carried on all over our 
beautiful hillsides and plains.’”’ The officers 
of this ass ciation—including editors, bankers, 
and professors in the University—comprise 
some of the most influential citzens of the 
state. A committee of experienced men has 
selected a list of trees adapted to the soil and 
locality. These are purchased in large quanti- 
ties, and furnished at cost to individuals wish- 
ing to do their own planting, or planted by the 
committee at a lowrate. They recommend 
that each street shall be planted uniformly, so 
as to form an avenue of the same kind of trees, 
at least for long divisions. The following are 
the leadiug trees already selected: the Cali- 
fornia Walnut, a native known to be hardy 
and beautiful; the Ash-leafed Maple; Tulip 
tree, deservedly a great favorite in the East 
and growing weil in California ; Silver Maple , 
California Maple, less stately than Eastern 
Maples; Cork Elm; Mountain Ash, already a 
great favorite in California; White Ash; and 
Pride of India, or China tree, which is regarded 
as one of the most desirable street-trees in 
California, The famous Eucalyptus, notwith- 
standing its rapid and luxuriant growth, is 
rejected altogether, on account of its tall habit 
and the voracity of its roots, which stretch 
thirty feet in all directions, stunting everything 
else. Several other deciduous trees are named 
for the street, and evergreens are recommended 
for certain localities, as wind-breaks. The sea 
son for tree-planting begins much earlier in 
California than here. The committee at last 
accounts had provided over a thousand trees 
for distribution, and the work was starting 
under most favorable auspices. A reservation 
isto be made among the adjoining hills for a 
park. The example of Berkley has already 
been followed at Santa Barbara, in the south- 
western part of California, where a flourishing 
association has been formed. 





WINDOW-BOXES FOR WINTER 
PLANTS. 


of the Ladies’ Fioral 
Cabinet says: “For those who have many 
plants, without the conveniences of a bay 
window or conservatory, there is nothing so 
convenient as window-boxes. One can pack 
in these double ‘he number of plants that in 
pots would fill the same space. But this is not 
the only advantage derived from their use. 


A CORRESPONDENT 


It is not half the labor to care for plants thus 
disposed of. You can water them with very 
little trouble. It is more cleanly. Plants 
tastefully arranged in boxes are far more 
attractive. 

“ Last winter I had a box made of zinc ; size, 
one yard long, fourteen inches wide, and seven 
inches in depth. A frame of wood two inches 
wide and stained in imitation of walnut was 
put outside at the top, to give strength to the 
box. It was two inches thick, and when put 
on was even with the edge of the zinc. I 
filled the box with choice geraniums and 
coleuses ; a few vines drooped over the sides. 
This autumn my plants were so numerous that 
I did not set any large ones in the box ; none 
exceeding six inches, and only a few of these. 
A Croton (the handsome Weismanni), with its 
long, narrow leaves, striped and mottled with 
golden yellow on a shining green ground, was 
placed in the center. On one side of it was a 
fine Hranthemum pictum, rightly named pic- 
tum, for the white markings bordering each 
leaf look precisely as though painted there. 
On the other side Hibiscus versicolor. Next, in 
siriking contrast with the deep green of the 
hibiscus, is a crimson aghyranthus ; and by the 
side of the eranthemum is an Aca'ypha Maca- 
JSeeana, ita red leaves, blotched with deep bronzy 
crimson, nearly as broad as they are long. 
Then Taberna montana cymosa, with its bright 
green, laurel-like leaves. ‘lhis bears racemes 
of double white flowers of gardenia-lfke out- 
line and fragrance. The petals are lighter and 
more elegantly arranged than the gardenia 
and not quite so large. Smal! plants in three- 
inch pots will flower freely. Mine, about four 
inches in hight, has a cluster of buds. Four 
sorts of begonias and several of Dreer’s new 
hybrid coleus are the plants with those before 
named, which average six inches in hight. 

“As this collection was arranged with spe- 
cial reference to beauty independent of flowers, 
ornamental foliage plants predominate. A 
few small geraniums—Mrs. Poilock, her green 
robe zoned with bronze red, belted with crim- 
son and broidered with gold; Crystal Palace 
Gem ; Fannie; Little Beauty; and Snowstorm, 
with their broad white margins. Small speci- 
mens of abutilon (Duc de Malikoff pictum and 
Mesopotamicum), with their marbled and mot- 
tled leaves, are interspersed, which, with ever- 
growing beauty, will be prepared to grace the 
border next summer. These are a portion of 
the sixty plants in my window-box. A large 
German ivy, with its long vines, planted in one 
corner, droops and entwines all around the 
outside of the box, and will shortly cover it 
with its foliage. This box rests on a table 
only a trifle larger than it, and made low, so 
that the edge of the box comes on @ level witb 
the window. The table is on casters, and each 
week is changed, so that the plants may be 
kept from leaning toward the window, which 
mars their symmetry. Many people allow 
their plants to remain in one position ; and, as 
a result, their beauty is the most perceptible 
from the outside of the window.” 





FLORAL NOTES. 


ENGLISH florists speak in highest terms of 
praise of the little annual Leptosyne maritima, 
lately introduced from the south of California. 
At present it is treated as a greenhouse plant; 
but one nurseryman bas raised seedlings from 
it at a temperature which warrants him in 
pronouncing it half hardy, and he believes 
that with protection the root would be peren- 
nial. The plant grows two feet in bight, is 
branching in habit, and with finely-cut bipin- 
nate foliage. The flowers are a rich golden yel- 
low, sometimes three inches in diameter. The 
plant belongs to the order Composite. It is 
pleasant to find that, however our native wild 
flowers are treated by American florists, who 
usually discard them for foreign novelties, not 
half so beautifal, whose chief merit lies in 
their rarity, the gardeners and florists of En- 
gland and France are constantly on the look- 
out for new species from America, and are not 
backward in assigning them prominent posi- 
tions in their gardens and greenhouses. 

The Dwarf Scabious, well known as an an 
nual plant in our gardens, is extensively grown 
in pots in English forcing-houses, for its bloom 
during the winter months. The plants are 
dwarf and compact in shape, thus being ad- 
mirably adapted for pot culture, and the flow- 
ers are produced in abundance for several 
months in succession. They also remain in per- 
fection for along time after being cut. The 
colors vary from the deepest crimson-shaded 
maroon to pale pink. For flowering in the 
open air the seeds are sown in the ordinary 
way; but for winter blooming may be sown in 
pots, or afterward transferred, care being taken, 
however, that the young plants receive no 
check. 

The latest number of The Garden, an English 
horticultural journal, contains a fine colored 
plate of Mertensia Siberica, a plant belonging to 
the class called Lungworts, the tubular, bell- 
shaped flowers of which are a delicate, yat 





dark shade of blue. They are pendant and 





are among the loveliest of hardy plants, and 
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Sees anne wares =| NDT ENAMEL PAINT 
being native in America, we wonder at the / . 


non-appearance of Mertensia in seedsmen’s 
catalogues. 

M. Siberica is perhaps the handsomest of the 
fifteen known varieties, but has only recently 
come into cultivation. It occurs in the Baikal 
Mountains, eastward to Kamtschatka, and in 
Western North America, southward to Color- 
ado and California. One variety of this genus 
was introduced into England from Hudson’s 
Bay over a century ago. The beauty of color 
and grace of habit of these plants commend 
them to the admirers of native flowers ; and, as 
they are perennial, they may be allowed to 
establish themselves in the garden, where they 
will flourish and increase in any ordinary soil.— 
Michigan Farmer.” 





DRIP IN GREENHOUSES. 


In ordinary greenhouses, where the munt- 
ings and rafters arc not grooved to carry off 
the drip, or other provision has not been made 
to lead it away, drip must occur in frosty 
weather. Drip of any kind is hurtful to plants, 
but especially injurious to orchids, ferns, cacti» 
and other succulents, and ice-drip is worse 
than rain-drip. I use strips of zinc a half inch 
wider than the face of the muntings and raf- 
ters, hollowed in gutter-fashion, and tacked or 
wired in place, and find them thoroughly effi- 
cient. As the larger and stronger plants usu- 
ally occupy the middle stage of the span- 
roofed greenhouse and the back stage of the 
lean-to and the drip is less at the upper part of 
the rafters than it is at thelower, I only use zine 

trips for the front benches. The cross- 
fos used in binding the muntings are great 
drip-catchers and require the first attention. 
Zine stripslaid under them so as to empty into 
the rafter-strips stop the trouble. In green- 
house building, when practicable, these cross- 
bars should be over the pathways, and not 
over the benches ; that is, if the welfare of the 
plants is the primary consideration. The bet- 
ter class of greenhouse is generally built drip- 
proof, and this is a great advantage which the 
professional greenhouse-builder has over the 
village carpenter. The builder knows all about 
this and other useful points, and makes pro- 
vision aceordingly.— . F., in“* Country Gentle- 
man.’ 








NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 





BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 
the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns : 


are not on Sample Cards, but will be furnished on 
application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 
and are warranted not to fade. 

For Sample Color Cards of thirty different shades 
and tints, also price-list per gallon, furnished on 
application. 

The paints can be bought at your hardware or drug 
stores, or address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J. 





Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 
Letter. 


rimental Grounds in 


(covering 3 acres in 
the largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON &'CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York.” 
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$ OF = me ieaten toe RCE HOUSES 
ES a ts, 





all post-offices. 
insta priests 


pe ~~~ Pee mpeg oy Le -hg e 
ee and cholcest 








AGRICULTURAL. 


ome a5 bushel on 

m ponitty: ~ B oe 

ca e e saved, 

an pon lustrated Pamphlet 
ong elt articulars address 
HOMAS HARROW Co., 


Geneva, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


NTED OR GALY 








This wire contains six times as m barbs Pet 
foot as any other, and is the only lass t is as 
cient against small as nst Ay animals. he 


tent, and no = 
other patent zht. 


BA DER!I- If you love Bare Flewers, chet 
niy, address ELLIS cee eene, N. 
lt w fil astonish and | please. BY RE 








Vv IBRATOR HARROW. 





5 Cuts 6, 8, and 
10 feet. 


2 3 Sizes. 


makes it easy of draft and joe t d light 
and me lieves itself of all obstructions. 
Bundled very compact for shipment. Write for cir- 
culars to 


PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MIL} ich” 
Mention this Pape Kalamazoo, M 


> _MILLSTONE 


MAN UFACTOR: 











onune DINCES J ps Somat 


LANDS +0 HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louisand San 
a Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 


on ears’ time. Excellent for stock, 

Fruit it, ana nertgultural pur Best tobacec region 

in the Wes' winters, convenient markets, su- 

perior osheate. a taxes, healthful climate, and good 

society. Free transportation from St. Joules tu those 
who purchase land. Send for maps and circulars to 

W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 

Temple Building, St. Louls,Mo. 


- Every farmer desires to buy the best 
Manure for his Spring Crops at the least 
outlay. We recommend, for mixing with 
home-made compost, Pure Dissolved Raw 
Bones; and for direct application on Pota- 
toes, Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer, price 
$30 a ton; for Corn and Oats, angen $25 
Phosphate. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


(Established over 25 years.) 


A GOOD SAW-MILL 


FOR #8200. 


ai No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill to doniGaral ‘Engines. run 
y, 5. 8. 10. or 12 eoIeee sae 
t 


1800 TO 4,000 0 FEET, 
of lumbtr can be cut in a dy. A prod 


t. 
saw-miill with the 











w and wil be put om the care in Cin- 
Sinnali for ne Tome price of 200 sine, ante 


"LANE & BODLEY CO., 





Jehu and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 














oe. i. ee. LL, LD eee 


we | 


SBF OBS 


1" $8 














February 94, 1881.] 


xtra Early, Very overt @ we 10 Inches), Re- 
‘knowledged a the best earliest Pea grown. 
#5 Tran enanisentes +“ Very early, productive 
to be surpassed. 

UTIO> Ag there is another Pea in the market called 
eter” send to us and get the gcnuine Bliss’ Amer- 
fean Wonder. our fac-simi en every package. | 

Paces— One tue pint +1 , 20 cents; pint, cents, 
va ieee heet, ine full particulars, mailed free. 


















300 TIONS. 
LLUSTRA 
With an Posed puso 2 renp of pan and a deecrip- 
of 2. varieties of Prowzn and viuserancs 
culture—1; 
seeds—with much useful information ee ee 


ret 
Address, B, KK. BLESS &8ONB, 34 Barclny Street, New York. 





alogue 

all the most popular 
Plantsand Bulbs in cul- 
tivation at low prices We 
pleooffer about 100 novelties 

for first time this Spring. Our 
collection of bulbous plantsis f- 
nest in the country, Our Gerani- 
ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsurpassed. Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 


V. B. Bellock, Sea & Thorpe, Queens, N. 7. 





MACHINES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Works, 9th St., at Master; Store, 528. 1th 8t., Phila: 
New York Office, 91 Liberty Streét; Pittsburgh Store 
272 Liberty St., under 7th Ave. Hotel. G. V. HALLI 


DAY &CO., ts, St. Louis, Mo.: New La- 
Please seud for PricecLivt, furaished Free. 


~ 
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cuts a sixefeet swathe easier than a Side-cut 
Mower cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass 
standing, light and loose, euring in half the time 
required after other mowers. Send fer Circular. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., 


Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 





Handsomely ilus- 
tated Garden aul, 
giistiled free. BE SURE to 
Wa “nd forthis before ordering. 
M et Gardeners write 

for Special Price List. 
J.B. ROOT &CO., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, IL. 



















DR. KENNEDY'S 
Prairie W eed 


WIARD’S PATENT MALLEABLE IRON 5/5 hes done ty first on the stomach, restores the 
M OHILLED PLOWS. t 


Ww BEA 
t eral in sod andstubble. | FOP". ~ Ryo, - Whoopins 
for an stony ground.” , RF I want to know Pe | 
fer ~ of Eiorees 2. do. iPie un any snes preeie 
iB “BEAM ts the ees ¢ used im other medicine I 
ane Bat iadeey 









the 
em fs one om il gee from 


hav 
ha’ ° 
we MPANY. Batavia, N.Y. ae 








e 
—— DONALD KENNEDY, 
_ ROXBURY, MASS. 
NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 
I offer this as the simplest, 
chea and best Ineu- 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS, | eae 28S 


a, 
iou- 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. | 188°" application. A. 'G. ATRINS, Orange, XJ 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
TASTER BROTHERS, CONT IMENT AL, 














SECOND TO NONE. peated 
Nola Page GMD SF Seca 


Sale in 1865, - - 754 Tons. 


be 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
OINTMENT 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
a" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
contains no 


Circular. 
CHEMICALS. 
It will grow new fect ia from 3 to 4 months. Ask 








Kinas.ey, who has treated tn 

fora Sep seine an te 
. ea ; 

1880, 44,700 “ page te | 
? +! id other remedies. Wrive for 


ley's Ast 


ircul : i . Ad 
ac RINE EY. 
This Fertilizer, which was at first sold almost entirely in the P. K NG LEY. M. D.. ome, N.Y 




















+; Southern States, has of late years become so deservedly popular in W.J. is 
== the North, for the cultivation of all Farm Crops, that the Company BELLS —_—. 
~ have enlarged their works especially to supply the Northern de- P : 
.... mand, and'we are now ina position to fill orders promptly. Pam BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
phlets containing testimonials and other information furnished by Bells of PureCopper and Tin for Charchoy 


our local agents or on application to Wanni Fire Alaris, Farms, ete. FU 


NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, |. area. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, stactory 
BOSTON, MASS. - ME ¥ 


Retablished in 1690. Bells for all purposes. War 
ranted oo Dee est Troy, N. ¥. : 








~——- Ghe Iudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
S2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 





26 ’ (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 = (3mos.), ” + 75 
4 a“ (1 month), “ - 35 
2 my (2weeks), “ re 20 
1 Number (1! week), ” a 10 
52 Numb-rs, after 3 months, nad 3.50 
52 after 6 months, 400 


t%™~ Make ail remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGi8- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explieit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter’d on the subscription books with- 
outthe money. in advance 

SUBSCRIBES ure particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due fur the ensuing year, with or without 
farther reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
Of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 


low ticket attached to the per. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter th: money 
is received. Butwhen a postage stenp is received 
the receipt wi'!l be sent by mai!. . 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & CO., NO. 18 Fleet Street, 
@re our Agents in Lond a to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


oi NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
- AbY person who takes @ paper reguiarly from the 
post-office —whether dir tohw name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
=o payment. ctest bb 

2. & person orde is paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
be ae — hi decid bat 

@ courte have decided t refusing to tak 
Dewspapers and perioJicals from the post-office, or 
removing and \esving th.m uncalled for. is prima 
evidence of intentiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


ale | AGATE <a + ace eae. 

e inch. Ww th ump. 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Paged: Bustness Noth 
TEEBB ncccccccccccescece .5e., 1 time 


2% (six “  ) ie. et 
52 «(twelve “* = ).iue. 52 (twelve “ ) f5e. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

DA ccgrtiie coccdiccte 
4times(one month)... 
| Low three months 
% (six ee 

3 ~=6(tweive 





NE, 2 
FINANCIAL Novices....TWO BOLLARS PER AGATE 


Rriiciovs Norices........ ~ -FIPTy Cenvs « Lins. 
ARRIA AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
$i. yo ea TT ia 
Address all letters to _— 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 2787, 251 Breadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1881. 








|. Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
| Will find it greatly to theiradvantagetosend their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition ta,the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agpicataththidgss «+ cnivccevieves +-$125 6150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 ROO 
Atlantic Monthly...............- 8350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 200 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sanday Magazine... 260 - 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 200 


Harper’s Magazine........... ---» 3530 «+400 
“ WOE ccc sn cree dadvocs 8350 400 
6 SE dade acnevmet nent 350 400 
‘** Young People (Weekly). 185 150 
a ee 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher:. t 10 1% 
Popular Science Montbly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly..............- 8 bv 400 
Weekly Tribune............ ene bute 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
TS BOR ies 0000+ ssevcghataes 130 150 
The Hilustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.}. 4 50 
Forest and Stream............. .- 350 
Eclectic Magazine.............-- - 450 
Waverley Magazine......... ap oo 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........ ~ = 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated - 


Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........370 30 





Arthar’s Dlustrated Home Mag- . 
MD ccccctdscccvccoceccoseesaa” 9 @ 











Tue INDEPENDENT appeals to — cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more pres lepartments than. any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, nore poetry and stories than the popular month . 
lies,'and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps o: 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who read it. Try IT ror THIS YEAR. 

Tus [wperewpent seeks the patronege of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

Tue INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with mew type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 




































. STO! q MARY 
were aie b Fr & SARBO D.D. SARAH 0: Rj F 
Noa DD! LED” Ohas MEE iAN Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD. 
ERONARD BACON 5 Oe: —_— Rev JO EPH COOK HORACE. E. 
GEOROK P FISHER. DD. LOUISA M. ALCOTT, JOAQUIN MILLER 
; PHELPS, “GAIL HAMILTON,” to. M, MEA 
. Rev. DAVID SWING Cc. P. GRANCH, 
D. v . M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
4 PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., irs. 8. M. B. Pl 
N C.8. ROBINSON. D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
pay HIGGINSON, AlgRED ph bd 
AN i Ww AMES GRANT WILSON 
ca HORST, D.D. Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER 
JAMES J. JARVES, Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” QO. DUFFIELD. D.D., 
SHILL ABER. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
oo hor DAVID MACRAE.” 
Y PA .D., 
Fos. KEAL DOW FRANCES E. WilLanb, 
J. J. PLATT, J. M. BUCKLEY, DD. 
3. fT. Prot. A GRAY. d., 
CELIA TH f. A. PAI 
JANE G. p CURRY, D.D., 
BRET . NORTH} OF 
&. BRONSON AICOTT NEY L R. 
tRAM RICH. Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GPO ELA PARNAM. — Prof C. J TOY DD. 
Preiden WW. PATTON, BENRY JA hi TO SOMMERS DD EEE: 
There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 


matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 

Farming, and fesavenee. Th its Religious department it gives news and statistics of #1!1 deromi- 

nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart. 

ment is unequaled. Several pages of 

week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 

are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 
opinions. 


five in advance, in one remittance............. 
One subscri ption five y imadvance......... 13 $3 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one 





Copies free n application. 
egateetene Guie ~ year's subscript it fon in clube of oo « more) wo seper than 
weeklies, though the very mach larger , a8 Com- 
a f Sow with your frends, and get the low rate. We offer no 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City, 






ESTABLISHED 1780. 





J 
omblets tn Plas 


e, and “chureh araiture. 
4 for Illustrated Catalogue. 


’ APEL IN & Go Boston. 
BOSTON'S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


fit VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8. A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIC. 


Cor formerly Propr' wietep of The Bruns- 
“i. hag op Vendome, one of the most pala- 
tral ote 


tie world. 
qentemeey printed history and 
gescription of Tae =n and the famous Back 
in which it is situated, will be sent tree 


Parlor, 
No charge os. 




















Bay Disraict, 
on application to 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 
The Vendome, Bester. 





LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., VW. ¥. 
R 











A NEW AND 
DELIGHTFUL ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
READY FOR THE TABLF. 
by all Grocers in the United States and 
England. 


For Sale 


We have just received a supply of the above article. 


H.K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 




















Imported Art Tiles 
FROM MINTON’S, MAW’'S 
AND BOTTE’S. 
Suitable for Churches, Public 
Buildings, Halls, Vestibules, etc., 
etc. Mantel Facings, Heart ths, 
Flower Boxes, Furniture, and Ex- 

ternal Decorations 


Spec igos and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 


> PR ee a ee 
Opp. Arnold, Constable & Co. 
"Best inthe 
\ World fer 
Hand or 


Machine 











EN LAN 


epnn) 





THE 
Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geweva, Kaye Co., [nx 


Graham & Haines, 
ufacturers’ Agente 
113 Chambers St., N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 













Cures all Irritative DDiséases of 

Kidneys and Bladder. 
By ite mild and strengthening action it 
purifies the blood better than purgatives. It 
relieves Liver and Skin Diseases. It prevents 
Heart Disease, Rh tiem, and Dropey. It 
is of Invaluable Help to Children who are 
troubled with ditresis at night. Tt te free 
from all disagreeable taste. Pe 


F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





SUPERIOR CARVERS 






oes 


4 


__-{Betweary 24, 1881. 





AND FORKS. . 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





For sale by Druggists; or, by mail, 50 cents in p 
stamps. pacecntthe 


LATEST STYLES 


=v 








Landaus, Landaulets,? 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cable, 

c. 







war vised 


ALL WORK | 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


DUPLICATE  £,,, ,J.,,H., JOHNSTON, 
WEDDING PRESENTS. | 5. cane asec a do 


Silver Ware, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Bronses, 
Pais Wedding 


as. t Silv te sell fully 50 per cent. below oe 
fis prices. prices. ders, $30, up. Silver, $13, up. ah ~ 
below Paris prices. None but fine goods Bok 


in. Bargains constantly. _ 








New York, 











ESTERBROOK’S °Pens. 
Nos Lf aOR Ke op 39" Stag, 
Camden, N. J. New York. ° 





_THE Ef ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


FOR FRET SAWYERS!! 
Aiams & Bishoy’s Latest 


This Pire Screen isa marvelof fine workmanship 
and ingenious designing. Its beauty is but faintly 
outlined in the accompanying Cut. The new system 
of “double application " of the ornamental portions 
of the piece gives it strength and durability and in- 
temsifies the richness and clegance of the effect. The 
Gesign ts Antique and canot be surpassed. On the 
pattern fs given inséritetions ark all requisite informa- 
tion as to quantity of woed, et¢., etc. .The screen has 
been before a bright fire for the last six weeks and has 
not warped in the least. Send your friends to see it at 
our office, and come yourself. Send 40 cents for this 
beautiful pattern and our Catalogues to 


ADAMS & BISHOP, 


PUBLISHERS, 
461 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Box 2456. 











No. 56, Fire Screen. Sise, 26x45in. Price 40 ots. 








METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and tal Roofs in the world. Suitable for all classes of wih yeh 
Prices reduced to the decking 


ornamen 

Sch tacgustece ote —" 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 

22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


FE Wh w.& B. Douc.as, 


NECKE 








MIDDLETOWN, 
x% SON Trier 
Ww 
and 87 John $0" Rew Tork 
and 197 
(ESTABLISHED 1856), pmo or 

MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS, 

GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT Hydraulic Garden 


PIANOS. 


gut Ptanderé of Excellence 
and Maintained. 


The High 


me Siclam by < ll the Pr e Prominent Arti Mu- Worxs Fourpep m 1832. 
T 5 = medal awarded 
Wecotere Werte: >. _ 5s 4 


Susteuy onl Wisloeem, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
similar name. 








bition. 1876. 








MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AMD CRITICS PREFER THE 


ve. 


Mand to 135 East 14th St, Regier 


FAIRBANKS’ 


Standard Seales 











Made with the Latest and Most 
Valuable Improvements. 


Fairbanks’ Scales are Manufactured or 
every Department of Trade. For 
use in Mines, on Farms, 
in Warehouses, on Rail- 
roads, etc., ete. 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE. 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


The Cheapest Scale Manufactured, Quality Con- 
sidered. The United States Government have adopted 
these Scales in every Department, and they are also 
the Standard of many Foreign Governments. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & C0., 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Warehouses in all the leading cities of the Union. 


FAIRBANKS & COoO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 
beeen BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road ve- 
hicle, with Walsh 6 peseen, can ride 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Froever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 








MILH es ELIXIR 


CALISAYA BARK 

Ras mstntained be & —' a century if y+ —— 
and Pasvestieoal’ Ague. 

pol Neth 


Ask for “MILHAWU’S.” 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 


, convalescents. 
, and those living is 





43. MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. ¥- 
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